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I N T H O D U C T I O N. 


Thk lirst of the two following Ta'es was 
‘iiiggcsteii during a ramble .in the fashionable 
scenery of Wicklow. A gentle morning in 
Spring beludd the writer descending the seques¬ 
tered road which leads to the Valley of the Seven 
Churches. This exquisite scene of loneliness 
and gloom was cheered at the moment by a 
partial gleam of snushiue, wliicli shone on 
the deserted churches, and flung the shadow 
of the round tower (a gnomon raised by Time 
to count bis ceffluries) across the uiicven plain 
on which it stands. I paused to look upon the 
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lake wliich lay lx y?)iid the ru'iiis ; a cold and 
motionless expanse of water, prisoned in by 
mountains of riii»"ed {rranite, with scanty traces 
of foliage ^ qualify the rudeness of the clifted 
heights,! ^ et there was more of a religious 
sadness than of sternness or terror in the cha¬ 
racter of the scene. It was a titling solitude 
for the abode of those who fled to its quiet 
sanctuaries in ages long gone bs, to repair the 
jtassionate excesses of their youth, anil meditate, 
in sorrow rather than in anger, on the thought¬ 
lessness of men. Here it is, retnrning fiom 
the turmoil of London, and agilating pursuits, 
that the wanderer feels ail the folly and idleness 
of the life which he has led ; that his heart 
sickens at the. recollection of the dis.sijiation of 
cities, that he opens his soul to nature as to a 
long foisaken mother, and thinks, wiih an aching 
bosom, of the pniity, the simplicity, the religious 
regularity of his <-hil(ilioo(i. Here it is that we 
seem once more, in the kcenne.ss of awakened 
memory, to lose those fiiends that have been 
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snatched away from us by death or distance; 
that the still reproaches of that mysterious prin¬ 
ciple in our nature, which points to the eternal 
object of our existence, steal upward through 
the tumult of our passions and our intereiSts, 
and speak to our hearts, like the voice of a long 
forgotten friend, ^J'he rocks and woods, the 
lakes and waterfalls, the ruins and the sober 
day-light, and the whisper of the persuasive 
wind, in scenes like this, convince the heart 
more readily than volumes of ingenious con¬ 
troversy, read over w ith aching heati and w oary 
etes in tlie midnight chamber. Here we feel the 
truth that is too bright even for the eagle c of rea¬ 
son to contemplate. y\inbition seems a dream, 
philosojihy a guess, our spirit , seems to mount 
above its tenement, am’ to behold the passions, 
the faculties, the sciences, and the occupations 
of man at that leisurely elevation where alone it 
can become actjuainled with their relative value. 
Hero we diseover all the sujveriority of virtue 
over knowledge, and rcineiftbcr, with all that 
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zest wliicli feeling gives even to llie oldest 
truths, thoi'.; fuiidaiiieHtal principles of virtue, 
whicli in our clays of fevc risli ciujuiry «e were 
aeeustoined to ilcsj>ise for their want of no¬ 
velty. As the tlirilling music of tlie Christian 
churclics, first drew those tears from tlie eves 
of Augustine which he aflerwaids shed fiom a 
juuer and loftier impulse, so here we are won 
back to the love of innocence by the poetry 
of nature'. She leproticl.ts us with Intving so 
long prefcjTcd, to her iutiidte \aiieties of form 
and colour, of sound anti fiagraiicc*, the 
coarseness of scenic imitations, and all the 
low artilicial m cku.t s ol her excelhmce which 
the p.alace's of art jtresiMit us. She seems to 
open her arms and invite ns to “leliirn! 
to blush for tin- n.eanness of mir taste—to 
forsake the theatre, tiie p'.etnre gallery, the 
library; aiul to study eliaracie)- in her towns and 
villages, bcunty in her jiiains and valleys, sublimity 
in her mountains, and wisdom iu tlie econoiuy 
of her mighty .system. 
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1 was endetivouriiig to dccypber the cba- 
racters on an enormous granite rood or cross, 
which stands in the grave yard of the Catliedral, 
when a singular looking figure approached me 
from the road. lie was a young man with a 
linely formed bead and face, resemhliiig the 
Jewisjj in its best conformation, a mass of light 
hair slightly curling, and a handsome beard 
about an inch and a half in length, which, if 
worn in affectation, was aflet tation l ertainly in 
its host taste. 'roiiching Ids hat as he came 
near, he offered his services as cicerone during 
my rainljlc round the lake, enhancing their 
value at the same lime by inforndng me that 
he had acted as guide to a numlrer of celehratcd 
literary eharactc'is indeed, to all the well known 
people who had visited the lakes within the last 
ten years. As a farther inducement, he told 
me that some of those individuals, availing 
themselves of itdbiniution which he had given 
them, “ bein' great onid historians themselves, 
and havin’ recourse to other ould liisthories, 
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at home, between ’em all ha6 magiiilied that 
place to a very great pitch.” Like honest 
Lien Chi Altangi, who bought a silk night-cap 
which he did not want, because the duke of 

-had ha<l some off the same piece, I accepted 

the services of George Winder, in compliment to 
all the “ well known jieople an’ ould historians,” 
for whom he had performed the sanu‘ office. 

Feeling an honest ambition to give value 
for his money, Geoi-ge immediately commeuced 
operations with a volubility cliaraeleristir; of hi.s 
vocation. Before wc had reached St. Kevin’s 
bed, a recess in the cliff of Lugdnff, t;xtreniely 
difficult, and sometimes dangerous of access, 
he had proved hitnself an antiquarian, geologist,, 
eonchologist, and moral philosojdier. lie liad 
got a collection of fossils, shells, and ohl coins, 
some of which must have been curiosities indeed, 
for they were issued, he said, “ in the time of 
^’ero, two hundred years after the creation.” 
lie demonstrated, likewise, that Ireland must 
have enjoyed a flourishing commerce witlt 
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foreign nations’ before the English Conquest, 
and pointed oot to me in evidence of his assertion 
the sculjUnred iijnights of the chancel window 
of the catliedral, which he said were made of 
Portland stone. I'oliowing, with much effort, 
the toiTcnIs of cnidition which he poured forth, 
i traced, with still greater exertion, the steep and 
slif>|M ry path which led dow n the cliff to the 
bed of the «elebrated saint. My guide now 
and tln ti coinpliinentod me on my perseverance, 
while 1 atfected a smiling case, at the same 
time that I cast a shy glance at the lake which 
lav (tei j'endinikn ly beix ath me, and licit inclined 
to exclaim w ith t'obbhn Sly, “ 'Tis a very excel¬ 
lent piece of work, would ’twere over!” I'his 
feeling became more siiiecre, when J approached 
a purtieuiar crisis in the descent, where the 
climber lias to creep down a solid mass of rock, 
seize hold of a projecting stone, and sw'ing him¬ 
self over the brow of the cliff, into the recess which 
appears hewn niidernealh, and which is hid from 
his eyes until the momeiifr when he enters it. 
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Here I trul^ found myself, rii the laconic 
phraseology of old Judy, of Round wood, “ a 
gent, goiu’ down the rock of diff.” This feat 
being performed. Winder gave me, for my pains, 
a long account of the beautiful legend of Cath- 
leen, and informed me that there was at a little 
distance a spot called Turn-about Point, wlpdi 
was the scene of a still more arduous f^t 
than that which we had performed. It <'on- 
sisted in proceeding along a narrow shelf made 
in the perpendicular side of the rocky mountain, 
until the adventurer approached a point where 
he must either turn round, at the imminent 
danger of falling into the Lake, or remain 
stationary, for it admitted neither of possible 
progress, nor of safe return, 

“ Indet'd ? ” said I, “ very curious it 
must be.” 

“ I’ll show it to your honour, if you like 
to try it. I don’t doubt but your honour would 
do it, afther the other.” 

“ Ha—” 
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“ All’ we'll have tlie boat waitin’ below, 
to jiick your honour up if you fall.” 

“ I’m afraid it is too far,” said I, in a 
cureless manlier, “ only for ibat.” 

“ ’Tis in the next clilf, sir,” said George, 
“ ’tis a great thing to do. Three to one o’ what 
tries it fall.s ofl’ into the lake.” 

. ^“llum !”— 

‘‘There was one drowned below these 
indeed, not long ago.” 

” Indeed ! ” 

‘‘This i.s the way, sir, if you’ll folly me, 
we’ll soon I’oiny to it,” 

1 thought it better, however, affecting a! the 
.same lime a can les.s air, to put otlTlie adienture 
to another oppoiTamty ; t'a- day was now advanc¬ 
ed, and 1 thonglit 1 should’nt iniinl it that time. 

Kelnining to liie Inn at Houndwood, the 
stoiv of thitiileen, loiulered inon' interesting and 
impressive by my own experience of the danger 
she had dared, came back upon my mind, a.s 
J sat in the window at ^^’vcning, and filled it 
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for hours. Although the world’s poetical ear 
is said to be out of tune, I will venture to relate, 
in metre, a legend which never should be told 
in prose, 'riieie are associations always attend¬ 
ing compositions of this kind which make them 
more interesting to the affections of the writer 
than they may ('vor Irecotne to another ; but 
those who are familiar witli the wild scenei*/ 
of Wicklow may find .some interest in it. 


THE FATE OF CATULKE.N 


A WICKI.OW STOKV. 


Is Lus^geliiw's litjcp-vvooiliHl vale, 

Tlie sjinmer eve was ‘Ijiiig ; 

On lake, aiiil eUff, and rnrk, and dale, 
lulling calm was King; 

And virgin saints and holy men 
Flic vesja-T song were singing, 

And sweetly down the rwky glen 
The vesper bell was linging. 



Soft gloom fell from the mountain's breast, 
Upon the lake declining ; 

And half in geullc shade was dn st. 

And half like silver shining— 

And by that shore young Kevin stands, 
lli.s heart with anguish laden; 

And timid there, with wreathed hands, 

A fair ami gmitle maiden. 


III. 

.\nd, “ Oh,” she said, “ I’ve left foi line 
My own iH-loved howers, 

'I'he walks I trod m inf-incy, 

My father s anci< ni lowers. 

I’ve left for thet' my natal hall, 

Wheie late I lired in splemiour, 

And home and fiicnds ami tame timl all. 

I sighed not to surrender.” 


tv. 


*■ .Awav !” he innttert'd low ; '* in youth 
A vow to heaven I've spoken. 

And I will ketp my boyish truth 
To age and death unbroken. 

Oh, would'.st tlioti bribe my heart to sin 
Against that high endeavour. 

And cast those tempting eyes between 
That heaven and mo for ever V 
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The maiti lookctl up in still r^urprizc. 

Her cheeks with tear-drops streaming, 
A guileless light was in hei eyes. 

Like clhldliood's sorrow gleaming. 

“ Oh, hutl I here a heaven to give 
Thou shoulil*st l>c blest this hour 5 
'i hen how should I thine Jjojk.- bereave 
Of that eternal dower 

VI. 

“ Ah, no—C’atldeeu will ask no moie. 

For home and triends forsaken, 

Than lierc upon this jreacelul shore 
J o see the uif>rii awaken : 
lleueath thy holy roof to dwell 
A lorn au<l tjiuiJ stranger ; 

Atid wattdi thee in tliy lonely < ell 
In sickness and in danger. 


\ 11. 

To rouse thee when the cowled train 
I lieij nsatiii beaiis are telling, 

To h<*ar young Kevin's fervent strain 
Amid ilio aii’hem swelling. 

To smile wdicue’er thy smiles 1 see, 
J’o sigh when thou art sighing. 

To live while life is left to thee. 

And die when thou art dying.*’ 
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“ My prayers," he said, “ were little worth. 
While thou werl kneeling near me ; 

My hyn*ns were dull as songs of earth, 

1 r thou went h^ to hear me. 

Oil, you are young and guiltless still, 

I'o Sin and shame a stranger. 

And wliat to thee seems pure from ill 
To me looks dark witli danger. 


1 here is a heaven in yon blue spliere, 
^\ hero joy abr.unds for ever, 

There may we fondiv meet, but here, 

! n tins eolJ < xrl?*, never, 
riiere may wc look with loving^ eyes 
W liiJe happy souls aix* singing, 
While angel sniih's light all the skies. 
And the hells of heaven are ringing. 


lUif here—but lien—ah, fair Cathlecn, 
Througli all (lus wide creation, 

In all tliat's bright there lurkclh sin. 

In all that's fail, temptation. 

It tracks the steps of young Delight, 

V\ him souls aie gay and lender j 
it w’alkc'th in the daik nihluiglit. 

And in the noonday splendour. 
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It murmurs iu the rising' wind 
Tliat stirs tiie uiornlug flowers. 

On V’ri'-ndslilp's lap it lies reclined. 

And sighs in l^ovt 's own bowers- 
It shines o’er all tln^ sunnner skies. 

When dews the wild buds elierish ; 

And, worst of all, in woman's eyes. 

Ah, hide them ! or f perish.*' 

X 11. 

The maiden calmly, sadly smiled, 

She plucked an ojioning flower. 

She gazed along tlic mountain wild. 

And on tlu* evening bowser. 

“ I’ve looked,” slie said, “ from oast to west, 
lint sin has never found me ; 

I cannot feel it in my breast. 

Nor see it. all around me, 

XIII. 

“ The light that fills those, summer skies. 

The laugh that flows llic freest, 

I’ve marked with loving curs and eyes. 

Nor saw the ill lht»u soest. 

1 always thought that morning air 
Blew on my bosom purely j 
The worst / find in all that’s fair. 

Is that it fades too surely. 
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xrv. 

'• If if Ihj .sin U) love th3’ name. 

And lire of loving nciver, 

W'Ky am I sjjarotl tin* inward shatnc 
'I'hat follows sin for over! 

For \ can lift my hands and eyes 
'Fo tliat hriglit heaven above thee ; 

And ga/.e upon tin- e}oa<iIcr.> skit^s 
A n<l sa\ alomi—i love tliee ! 

XV. 

“ 1 li.id a hjothei in my hooif 
I K>v< «l — J love him truly , 

\\ ith him it was my wont to roam 
\Vh<‘a UH)/n wu» breaking rtewly. 

\\ ith liim I’ve (.'hv'eied tl»e weary time 
Witli rruit * soft or story. 

He ncv(*r spake of secret crime. 

(>1 sij), or tainted gJojy’. 

\ \ r. 

Hut timu" — “ l>ut 1,” v’oung Kevin 
\\ il! hwe "lu e like that bK»lher , 

\i i] wilt thou hti CiJiitenl, sw<iet maul, 
'I’o find in m<* another t 
Anil .^tiek ye but a brother's grarc, 

A hjolhei’s eaim caiesses—” 

J’lie maitlen hid her burning fare 
V\ ithin her golden tresses. 

* A M.'iiall harp. 
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Farewell!” she siglied, “ J plead in vam. 
My dream of love is ended ; 

I'liy tlioiight-s of me witli thoug^lits of pain 
Shall never more be blended. 

But now the even is faliiDi^ late, 

'i iie way is long and lonely, 

OVi, let me rest within lliy gate 
Till morning rises, only.” 


X V n I. 

Young Kevin pause<l—the dew fell chill— 
The <-louds rolled black, and swelling ; 

All DO—-he could not deem it ill 
'J'o lodge her in his dwelling : 

For churls like Xahal deeply sin 
And lasting pains inherit. 

And those who take the strar.ges in 
Have patriarchal nieiil. 

Xl\. 

But oft he thought, 'mid holy sliains, 

Hpou that lovely woman ; 

For, oh, U»e bloo<l within his veins 
Was warm, and young, and human, 
fie told his nightly beads in vain, 

Slct-p never came so slowly ; 

Axui all that night young Kevin's brain 
Was fjlh d with dreams unholy. 
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The young man rose at tlawaiog hour. 

To chaunt his hist tit \oti >n, 

And, tiptoe, then, to C’atldoen’s bower 
He stole, in still ti emotion. 

Hreathless above the maidcirs form 
He hui^g—and saw her sleeping ; 

Her brow was da'Ti[>—lier cheek, was war:n, 
Ami wore the stains of weeping. 


XM. 

lleside her coiK'be<l an aged hound 
(Her Kevin's sole aitendant). 

One hand his sahle neok around, 

Kike light in gloom >e‘*plcndeni. 

'I he dog sprung up, that hand fell down. 
As Kevin’s sigh came deeper. 

He crouch’d him at his master's frown, 
And never woke the sleeper. 

XS.II. 

And scenes of calm domestic bliss 
On Kevin's soul came thronging ; 

Endearments soft, and smiling peace. 
And love, the young heart's longing. 

Why did he sw^ear in youth to live 
For saintly duties only ? 

And leave those joys that love can give. 
To lead a life so lonely 1 
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X XTII* 

Oh !—were lie now a bridegroom gay ! 

Lord in liis natal to^or. 

And were this mom Iiis bridal day, 

And this his marriage bower :— 
Where were the wondrous ill he saiil 
To him, to earth, to IJoaven 
Just tlien, the dreamer turned her head. 
And muniiured dec]» JNly Kevin 

XXIV. 

Tie started, trembled, burned, his limbs 
Shook with the suildeii passion ; 

Jlis eye in sxidden moisture swims 
An<l stirs in maniac fashion. 

A whirlwind in his brooding stuil 
Arose and ioSvS<*d it madly ; 

Then swift aw^ay the storm (doii<ls roll. 
And leave him drooping satllv. 


XXV'. 

-Vgain, that fond impassion'd moan 
l.'pon her warm lip lingr»rs, 
tie stcK>ps and twi»ies witiiin his own 
Tliose while and taper fingers, 
lie ah, haik ! the convent toll ! 

Another kiudl f another ! 

They {>eal a retjuiem to the soul 
Of a departed brother I 
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l/j), and away ! "With fieezing blotni 
lie nisfios tVoin the Lower, 

And seekis tlic' Utieehen solitude, 

Besitlo the convent tower. 

There hooded maids and cowled men 
'I'he dirge of death were siutring, 

And sullen down th<‘ ro»'ky gleii 
riio knell of death wa-> ringing. 

XX\ II . 

He uiised to Heaven his hands and eyes 
Lone, in the silent morning. 

And saiil, lln'ough liuinble tcnirs and sig- 
“ I !)less thee for tl»e warning I 
Oft dost thou thus with sounds of aw'C 
My sJunihedng soul awaken : 

If 1 forsake thy love and law 
let me be foi'sakeu ! 

XXVIII. 

Thou hast a golden orowii for those 
Who leave earth's raptures hollow. 
And timily still ihrougli w'iles an<l wnxjs 
The light of virtue follow. 

Oh, ho this weak heart still thy care. 

Be still nty souTs defender, 

And grant that crown for me may wear 
No soil uj>on its splendour. 
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If teal's^ and praycis, and vigils lean. 
A sin like iniue ixiay cover, 

I’ll weep while summer woods are green 
And watcli till time is over, 
iiut mighty armour must I weave 
Against that tempting woman. 

For oh, she haunts me morn and eve. 
And 1 am weak and human.*’ 

XXX. 

A < ounst*] woke xvitfiin his heart. 

While yet the youth was kneeling, 

It vvhisjKTcd to his soul—“ i>eparf, 

And shun ihe war of feeling. 

(‘ourage on battle fields is shown 
Uy fighting firm and dying, 
lUit in the. strife witl^ Love alone; 

/'fjo glory lies in flying.” 


Swift as tlui sadden wind that sint^s 
Across the stcrni-rousod o<'car!. 
Swift as the silent prayer that springs 
bp, warm, from young Devotion, 
Swift as the brook, the light, the air, 
As death, time, thought, or glory. 
Young Kevin flies that valley fair. 
That lake and mountain hoary. 
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XXXll. 

And far away, and far away, 

D’er heath and liill ho speeds him, 
While virtue clioers the desert grey, 
And li^lit immortal Icadn him. 

And far away, and far, and faj' 

Fiom his aceustcmiod fountain. 

Till qneneh'd in light the morning star 
And day was on the mountain. 

XXXIII. 

In Luggolaw's ileep-wooded vale 
'I'he summer dawn was breaking, 

On lake and clifl'and wood and dale 
light, life, and joy were waking, 

I he skylark in the oar of morn 
His shrilly hfe was sounding, 
ifh sjK'elvIed side, ari<! n>(»ssy hoin, 
I’he deer were up ami bounding. 

xxxn. 

^ oiing Nature now all bustiiiigly 
>tirs horn her Jiightlv slumber, 

And puis those misty eurtains by 
Her miglity oouch that eunibci. 

And dews iiaug fresh on leaf and tiioru, 
And o’er each eastern highland, 

I’hose golden clouds at eve and morn 
'J'hat grace our own green island. 
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Light laughed the vale, gay smiled the sun, 
Earth^s welcome glad returning. 

Like V^alour come when wai*s arc done, 

I'o Jtcauty in hci Luouniing. 

The night calm flifs, the ruffling hreeze 
S]>oris on lh<‘ glancing water. 

And gently waves tlic tangled trees 
Above th<i chieftain's daughter, 

XXXVK 

Like one in pain, athwart her brow, 

One hand Ikt hai? thaws tightly. 

Now falls that glancv' in tears, and now 
If glimmers (|ui<-k and brightly. 

For she has missed her votivx* love, 

>\ ilhin his lonely liowcr, 

.\or is h(' in the bee<“hcii grove, 

JVor in the convent tower. 


XXXVli. 

*• 1 fear,” she ^ighed, and bowed Iier head, 
“ I fear ho told m<‘ truly. 

That sin is in tiu' sunshine bred. 

And roses springing newly ; 
f'or dreary looks tbis bower to me, 

Evi-n wlil’e tJu>se roses wreathe It ; 

And even that snnslune beaming fr<'e 
Hides something dark beneath it. 
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XXXVIll. 

That (lew—'** she paused. What foot has l>een 
I'pon its early brightness? 

And left a track of deepening green 
Actoss its s.iK’t'j’ wliUt'ness ? 

Slie traced it by the ra'cllM brake. 

And by that silent fountain, 

\nil o’er lliat lawn, and by that lake. 

And up that hoajy mountain. 

XXXIX. 

liut there the thirst3' morning sun 
Had dewK'S-^ h ft the hcatlier. 

Her <'ve, o’/m -ill that dissert dun 
o >ii»g!e Uaet- euJi gatiie^r. 
e! on >he v\cnr, for in her breast 
I )e»'p pijvvion fjeree was burning ; 

I'asMou, that brooks not pause nor rest. 

And sickeav at returning. 


And far away—and far away— 

O’ei itcath and bill slu' speeds her, 

N\ lu]<' Hope b;.,lits up t]iatdes<'it grey. 
Anti J.ove uiiliiing leads her. 

And f.ir —and faj’—aud far 
Froju lake and onx’ent U>wor, 

I’ill divM in glcMun day’s golden car. 
And night was on the bower. 
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XJ.l. 

Now thridUtii|^ lone the rugged Scalp 
With wounded feet and weary, 

Now toiling o’er each mimic Alp 
C)f Wicklow’s desert dreary. 

Oh, lonely Bray, thy basin’d tide 
She passed at sunset nieUow, 

And Ollier’s lake when far and wide 
Its haunted Dame shone yellow. 

XLIl. 

Night till—day rose—night fell again, 
And the dim day-dnwii found her 
On Glendalough’s dee]> bosomed plain, 

W ith lake and clifl'around her. 

There, tired with travel long and vain, 
She sinks In si 'o that water. 

For woe and t- i) and wasting pain 
Have wor;: the Chieftain’s daughter. 

XLllI. 

Tall, darkening o'ej her, high TugdufT 
Gathered his lordly forehead. 

And sheath’d his breast in graniu* rough. 
Rent crag and spHiitei horrid. 

Ilis lielin of rock l>eat hack the breeze 
W'ithout a leaf to wreath it, 

Tiie vassel waves rolled in to kiss 
His mailed foot beneath it. 
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XLIV. 

SuddeD) with Joyous yelp and bound 
A dog comes swiftly by her j 
She kuows—she knows that aged hound, 

And he she loves is nigh her ! 

The warden flies—she follows swift— 

The dangerous footway keeping. 

Till deep within the jagged cUft 
She found her Kevin sleeping, 

XLV. 

Witli hair tossed out, and hands clench’d tight. 
The rugged granite hugging. 

Like those who with the flag of Night 
For voice and breatlr are tugging. 

For oh, he ha<l a horrid dream. 

And every nerve has felt it; 

And ruin was the gloomy theme. 

And Cathleen’s hand had dealt it! 

XLVI. 

He dreamed that at tlie golden gate 
Of Heaven, flung wide and gleaming, 

He heard soft music as he sate, 

And saw bright pinions beaming : 

Millions of sainted shapes he saw. 

In light and fragrance ranging, 

And calm delight, and holy awe. 

In speaking looks exchanging. 

b 
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XI.vn. 

He strove to join that angel hand, 

But in the porch before him. 

With mocking eye and warning hand, 
f’athhion stood glooming o’er him ; 
She thrust him from the sainted crowd, 
Tht! gates rung dunging after. 

And on his ear came long and loud 
A peal of fearful laughter. 


Xl.VIll. 

Again it opes, again he tries 
To Join that glorious vision. 

Again with lifted hands, and e^es 
Deep fixed in keen tlerision : 

'I'hat minion of the burning deep 
Stands wrapt in gloom Ixrforc him, 

Up springs he from his broken sleep. 

And sees her trembling o'er liini ! 

XLIX. 

“ \'engeanee ! " he yelled, and buckwaid tossM 
fl is arms, and inntteied wildly ; 

I'hfc frighted muni lier forehead crossed. 

And drotJped befoie him mildly. 

“ Oh, slay me nut—Oh, Kevin, spare 
The life thy I.ord has given ! 

He paused, and hxed that barren staie, 

I'poll the brightening heaven. 
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Catlih on,” sighed, that titin ly word 
/Tas ^c*ft Iny^^ands unhloo<iy ; 

But see, early morning bird. 

Sings in lh<* siinshinc rmldy. 
before (hat m uin strain be o*er 
I Jy far, anci hate, and fear me; 

I'oj Peatlj is on this gloomy shore, 

\ ntl inadiio . ; hauiding m ar me.” 


\\ fill i huii l.< i\ teeth, and j^ainful smile 
( I.ov<‘V tlebi>aiving token), 

Sf.e fhiu«^ Ik't aims around hint, while 
1ler lu art l»eul thick and broken. 

Si r < i h’un us she would hH\e grown 

I uTt» his hi j'ast for c\ et : 
rticn hx<'d lu*r ga/e ujion Ins owi>, 

A:.\\ ‘-!‘ J siv viliispeiod —** \<.'vei ’ 


> 11. 

A', .un, again * tiioso madding dreams 
I pon hia soul avvakeri, 
l*he fiend ntfiwai t his ey€i liull swims— 
riiose goldcMj gat<'s are shaken *— 
Again he heais iJiat wringing mock 
'I'fje vision'd stiflness breaking. 

And hurls flie niaitlcn from the rock 
Into tlic l>la<‘k Jake, shrieking 1 
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Z.III. 

Down gaztfd he, phrenziccl, on the tide—- 
Cathlecn ! How romes iie lonely T 
Wliy has slie left her Kevin’s side 
rhat lived for Kevin only? 

AVhat mean those circles in the lake 
When not a wind is breathing 
What bubbles on the surface break * 
What horrid foam is wreathing 


l-IV . 

Oh, never nioic—-oh, newer more. 

By lake or convent tower, 

Shall |>oor Cathleen conic timid o'er 
To haunt his eveninp; bower. 

Oh, never more shall that young eye 
iicain on his prayer an<l break it. 
And never sliall that fond heart's sigh 
Thrill to his own and wake it. 


Tile fiend lliat mocks at human woe# 
Frowned at that maniac minute, 
For well the baffled demon knows 
I'iie hand of Heaven was in it, 
Ob, tempted at that saintly height. 
If they to earth sunk lowly. 

She ne’er had been an angel briglit. 
Nor he a victor holy. 
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LVI. 

Aye, they are in tlieir bowers of rest, 

With iiglit injinortal round them ■, 

Vci j>cnsive heaves the pit 3 dng breast 
To think how soon it found them. 

The lark no’ei wakes the rudtly morn 
Above tliat gloomy w’itler. 

Where sudden died, and pasM6n-lorn, 

C’athifjen, the Cdiicltain’s dauglitor. 

There was a tomb in the buning ground, 
respecting which niy guide told me a story 
which furnishes the subject of the first of these 
Tales. 1 have not been deterred from using 
it, by tlie recollection of a loo celebrated Italian 
novelist, nor of the two greatest of the luiglish 
competitors of Shakespeare. It appeared me 
still virgin gioiuul, for tlio legend is really an 
Irish one, and appropriate to the romantic 
scenery among which its events are laid. Accor¬ 
dingly I have used it, in the phraseology of my 
guide, to “ magnify the place,*' but to what 
“jjitch,” it rests with the reader to determine. 

With respect to the second Tale, “ Tracy's 
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Ambition,” 1 shall say nothing by way of 
preface, but leave the autobiographer to speak 
for himself. I have been unwilling to suppress 
any portion of his manuscript, although the 
reader may think him sometimes needlessly 
minute, and cveii garrulous. There were one 
or two incidents, sueli as the <]uarrel between 
the two hags on their coinparative pretensions 
to beauty in their young days, which from the 
homeliness of its style I was ine.lincd to modify ; 
but 1 thought, after all, that it had a rougli 
fidelity to >!alure, and that mighty mother is 
far above the reacit of conventional ideas of 
refinement. 
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CHAPTER I. 


' Do CTnoR, darling ! ” 

“ Docthor, I’m here since momin’! ” 

“ Docthor, let me go, an’ tlie heavens bless 
von. I’m as wake as a piece of wet paper.” 

“ Glorj' to jour soul, docthor, astbore, an’ 
gl’ me something for this thremblin’ I have. I 
do be threnibling always, like a straw upon the 
naler.” 

“ Docthor, I /tear a great pain in my foot. 


voi,. I. 
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sir. I declare I cried that bottle full to-day 
tnoruing, with it.” 

“ That W'as a fine physic you ga’ me last 
night, long life to your honour. It walked me 
all over. It sarched me finely, long life to your 
honour.” 

“ There is'nt a bit I ate, docthor, this time 
back, but what I get a rouccit again’ it the irvi- 
nute afther.” 

“ Docthor, I can make no hand o’ my head 

« 

at all, tliese days.” 

“ Oh, docthor, what ’ll 1 do at all with these 
ears o’ mine ? I’m partly deaf always, an’ when¬ 
ever I do be, I hear great sounds an’ noises, 
waves dashin’ again’ the bank, and birds whist¬ 
lin’ an’—boo ! an’ candlesticks;, an’ when I’am 
deaf entirely, it’s then 1 hear all the bells in Ire¬ 
land ringin’ in my ears.” 

“ Docthor, I have a great express ujton my 
heart.” 

“ That girl, sir, that you saw yesterday even- 
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ing was very bad entirely afther you goin’. Oh, she 
began screechin’ in a manner, that if the priest 
was at the doore, you’d think he would’nt over¬ 
take her; an’ every bit of her so hot, that j’ou’d 
imagine the clothes would light about her, an’ 
her face the whole time as red as if you threw 
o’ bowl o’ blood in it.” 

“ Oocthor, a’ ra gal ! JDocthor, darlin’, Doc- 
thor, asthore ! Oh, ma gra hu ! Ma greiii chrec 
hii, Docthor ! an’ let me go! ” 

Such were a few of the eloquent instances ad¬ 
dressed by the throng of patients, without the rails, 
to Doctor Jervas, one of the attending jrhysicians 
to a dispensary in a country district of Jreland. 
Accustomed to the din, he remained with an 
undisturbed countenance, looking alternately into 
the haggard, robust, blooming, pale, fair, young 
and ancient faces that were thrust forwards 
through the wooden rails, and soliciting his sym¬ 
pathy. Three or four young disciples w'ere ham¬ 
mering away at their mortars in different corners. 
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compounaiiTg, like so many Cyclops, the thun- 
clci bolts of this great liispcnscr of health or ot 
its o].)j'.osite. I he scene around him was one 
which might iiave waked uneasy sympathies in 
the iieait of a novice. On one side was a stout 
Ilian roaring aloud in the agonies ol tooth-draw¬ 
ing ; on another, a victun to tlie same “ queen of 
a’ diseases,’’ sat woefully , with hand to jaw, con- 
Ii rnplaling the toituie of the sufferer, and inl\ 
ruminating his own apjnotichiug sorrow ; here 
lay a stripling with bantiagetl arm and cadaverous 
eheek, just recorering will* a sigh from the fit of 
sy ncojie which had heeu inducted hy the oj« la- 
tioii of phlehotoa.y ; and lliere knelt. With ske\e 
upturned, a young Csculapius, wounding, with 
ruthless lancet, the blue vein in the jnetty foot 
ol' a girl as fresh as a garland. In one corner 
was ail infant squalling and plunging on its 
mother’s lap, in anoUicr the leader of a faction 
discomfited and head-hroken, hiinentiiig p\ei 
the recollection of his broil, and gioaning for 
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the priest. But all those sounds of woe and 
suffering saluted the ear of the medical adept 
v\ith a merely mechanical effect, and he continued 
to prescribe with a counteirance unmoved, amid 
the twang of iron jiestles, the squalling of chil- 
<1ren, the vociferations of the old women, and 
tlie moans of the young, sent out from beneath 
their hoods, caliing each in order to his side, 
and attending to their wants in turn. 

At a door in the railing,was placed an able- 
bodied man, whose duty it was to admit the 
patients one by one, to see that no more shoidd 
pass at a titiic, and t'> prevent them from loitir- 
ii'.g on their return. 

“ Mary Mub;ahy! ” cried the physician, read¬ 
ing from a ticket which had just been handed 
m. 

An old woman hobbled on’ crutches to the 
door. Jerry Didiig (the able-bodied man be¬ 
fore mentioned) opened to admit her. A rush 
was made by the mob of patients outside- The 
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old woman was flung into the Doctor’s arms, 
and Jerry himself was staggered from his ba¬ 
lance. Dut, like a second Horatius Coccles, he 
arose in his anger, and confronted the invaders 
in the breach of which they had almost pos¬ 
sessed themselves. 'The physician gave himself 
for a lost man when he saw the counterscarp 
thus furiously stormed. But Jerry stood his 
ground. lie thrust right and left with his 
clenched fists, until he sent the crowd screaming 
and jostling back again without the door, with 
more cause of complaint than they had brought 
from home. As the old woman returned, Jerry, 
vext at the outrage of which she had been the 
innocent occasion, caught her by the back of the 
neck, and sent her out at the door, crutches and 
all, at a rate more rapid than she had travelled 
since she was a young woman. She stumbled and 
fell among the crowd, exclaiming, in a tone' be¬ 
tween surprise and terror, “ Oh, heaven forgive 
you your sins, you conthrairy man ! Here’s 
usage ! Here’s thratement! ” 
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The Doctor proceeded- 

“ What’s the matter with your head, my 
good man ? ” 

“ A little defference I had sir with a iiaigh- 
bour, an’ he-” 

“ JJroke it? ” 

“ No, sir, only he hit up to me about my 
brother that was thrausported for night-walken’, 
an’ out o’ that-” 

“ lie broke your head ? ” 

“ No, sir, only I retorted on him, in regard 
of his own father that was hanged for cow stealin’. 


“ He broke your head ? ” 

“ No, sir, only then you see, he made up to 
me and call’t me a liar, an’ with that I sthruck 

him, and with that he-” 

“ Broke your head ? ” 

“ Broke iny head across.” 

.‘'Aye, that’s the point. One would think 
I was a justice of peace. What is it to me 
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what you fought about? The broken head 
is alb I want.” 

“ Faix, then, I could spare it to your honour 
now, an’ welcome.” 

“ Here, take that prescription to the young 
gentleman in the blue coat that’s rolling tlie 
pills in the corner. Well, my young girl, 'what’s 
the matter with you, my dear ? J erry, mind the 
door !” 

A sudden roar from without proved that Jerry 
took the hint. 

The young patient just addressed w'as a timid 
and pretty creature of sixteen, who hewtated for 
a considerable time, and glanced shyly oii each 
side, as if afraid of being overheard. Pitying 
hei- embarrassment, and interested by her figure, 
the Doctor took her into an inner room. 

“ Well, my dear, ” he said, in a kind tone, 
“ what’s the matter ? Come, don’t be afraid of 
me, now. I’m your friend, you know .” i^nd 
he patted her on the shoulder. 
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The gill only sighed, and looked down. 

“ Well, my love, what have you to tell me ? 
Come, come, now, no nonsense.” 

“ Something that’s come over me, sir. I’m 
in dread.” 

How is that?” 

“ A great pain I have on my heart, sir. 
There’s a hoy livin’ over, near the Seven 
Churciies, an’ I’m afeerd he did’nt use 'me 
well.” 

‘‘ How so, my dear ?” 

“ I don’t know, sir. But ever since I met 
him I feel quite altered some way. I’m alvvays' 
lonesome, an’ with a pain mostly on my heart, 
an’ what makes me think ’lis he that done it 
to me is, because when I go to his mother’s, an’ 

I find him at home, from that minute the pain 
leaves me, an’ I feel nothin’ at all until I come 
away jigain.” 

“ Oh, ho !” said the Doctor, “ well, my dear. 


n 5 
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I’ll order you something; but how is it you suppose 
that this lad did n’t use you well, as you say ? 
Come, now, no nonsense, you know.” 

The girl lifted the corner of a check apron to 
her eyes, and began to cry a little. 

“ Come now, my dear, dont keep me here 
all day. I can’t cure you, if you won’t tell, 
you know.” 

“To dance with him, I did, of a night, sir,” 
slie replied in a timid voice, and with a trembling 
lip, “ an’ when he was sittin’ next me he gave me 
an apple, an’ they tell me now that—” 

Here she lifted her apron to her eyes and cried 
afresh. 

“ AVell, well,” said the Doctor, soothingly, 
“ what then ? Don’t be afraid of me.” 

“They told me he put something in the 
apple, sir, to—to — make a fool of a per¬ 
son.” 

And, so saying, she hung her head, and drew 
the hood of her cloak around her face. 
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“ Pooli ! pooh !” said tlie Doctor, “is that 
all ? Then you might be quite at peace, my dear, 
for he has not made a fool of you yet, at all 
events. Is this boy comfortable ?” 

“ ’Tis Harry Lenigaii, sir, that keeps the 
Latin school near the Seven Churches, an’ holds 
his place from Mr. Dainer, of Glendearg.” 

“ And have you any foi'tune youiself, my dear ?” 

“ Fifteen pounds, my uncle left me, sir.” 

“ A very nice thing. Well, my dear, take 
one of these pills every second night; and I would 
ads'isc you generally, since yoti find it relieve your 
pain so much, to get into company with Harry,- 
to he near him as much as you can conveniently; 
and come to me again when those pills are out. 
If Harry should call at your house any time 
between this and Shrovetide, I would advise you 
not te) be out of the way. Do you hear?” 

“ I do, sir, long life to your honour.”' 

“ But, above all things, be sure you take 
the pills.” 
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The girl promised to be careful, dropped 
a courtesy, and, heaving a gentle sigh, de¬ 
parted. 

A loud knocking at the door now startled the 
physician. 

“ You’re wantin’ over, sir, in all haste,” cried 
the harsh and stormy voice of Jerry Duhig, 

“ here’s Aaron Shepherd come to call you to 
see Mrs. Wilderming, that’s taken suddenly ill.” 

This startling announcement occasioned an 
instantaneous bustle. The Doctor’s horse was 
ordered to the door, and he hurried out of 
Uie house, leaving the crowd of patients storming 
at Jerry, and Jerry roaring at them like Dante’s 
Cerberus,. 


thundering, stuns 

I he spints, that they for deufness wish in vain. 



CHAPTER II. 


Alighting at the door of a neatly linisheil 
mansion, he was ushered at once into the sleep¬ 
ing-chamber of the sick lady. She lay on a 
bed, apparently insensible. The window was 
raised, and the muslin curtain thrown down, so 
as at the same time to admit the air and to 
exclude or soften the light. Near the head of 
the bed stood a beautiful young girl, crying 
bitterly, but silently. One or two attendants 
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were preparing draughts in another part of the 
room and conversing under their breath. 

The }oung Jady gave lier hand in silence to 
the physician. Well, Miss W'ilderming, any 
change since my last visit?” he asked in a whisper. 

“ A great change, for the worse, I fear, 
doctor,” was the reply of the young lady. 

And, at the same moment, they heard the 
patient murmuring some words aloud. The 
Doctor bent his head to listen. 

“ I’ll see no more pleasant days at Kound- 
wood,” said the old lady ; “ my time is out. I’ll 
be carried home to-morrow. My time is out.” 

The Doctor softly took her hand, and began 
to feel her pulse. 

“ ’T will shortly stop,” she murmured, “ the 
number is told. Is my brother Darner come ? ” 

“ Not yet, ma’am,” said the nurse. 

“ Then let him spare his speed, for I’ll be 
cold before he sees me.” 

“You will see him soon, mamma,” said 
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Miss Wildcrtning, creeping to the bed’s side, 
and laying her hand upon her mother’s forehead. 

“ Ah, Esther, my darling,” 

“ Are you better, mamma ? ” 

“ Must J leave my child alone ? ” 

Oh, you will soon be well.” 

“ In heaven, I hope. Where’s Richard 
Lacy ? ” 

“ He called to know how you were, mamma, 

but it was before-” 

Before the death-stroke, An<l he went 
away well satisfied. He will be surprised to 
hear of iny death. Your uncle, Esther, will take 
care of you when 1 am gone. 1 w'ish your father 
had staid after me. But we’ll watch you, my 
darling, when you cannot see us.” 

“ Mamma !—” 

” Esther, I would die happy, if I had lived 
to see you married to Richard Lacy. He has 
some faults, but he loves you. Hear me, my 
child—1 know you love Irim not, and I will 
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exact no promise from you. But I leave you a 
mother’s last injunction. Give Lacy an indul¬ 
gent hearing; repress him not too harshly ; he 
his friend, at least, for my sake, and liear me, 
and remember my words—The day that shall 
make you lastingly his will throw sunshine on 
my grave.” 

Perceiving that the young lady was unable 
to restrain her affliction at this speech, the doctor 
led her out of the room and proceeded to ex¬ 
amine into the condition of the patient. IIis 
diagnosis was wholly unfavourable. 

He hinted as much to tlie nurse, and left 
the house, without again meeting IMiss V\ i I dee¬ 
ming. The morning verified his prediction, and 
Esther was left an orphan, under the guardian¬ 
ship of her uncle, Mr. Darner, of Glendearg. 
Why the parting injunction of her mother was 
delivered in a manner so solemn, why Esther 
should have refused to afford an iustantaucous 
assent to a suit so highly sanctioned, why she 
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should continue to dwell for another year be¬ 
neath her orphaned roof, receiving the visits of 
Richard Lacy, without altering in any degree 
that manner which her parent had lamented, 
are questions wdiich cannot be understood without 
some insight into the history of the parties. 

Like all young Irishwomen of quick keen feel¬ 
ings and lively fancy, Esther Wilderming had got 
a strain of patriotic enthusiasm running under¬ 
neath a girlish simplicity of manner. Her motives 
to this sympathy were not merely general. 
During the “ troubles ” of the year ninety-eight 
her family had suffered deeply for the sins of the 
rival parties, ami it was no w'onder that a theme 
to which her ears had been accustomed from her 
childhood should become firmly embedded in her 
heart. What she felt strongly she expressed with 
energy ; and this warmth of feeling, which shows 
so lovely in the young and generous, gave some¬ 
thing more of depth to a character which was at 
BO time trifling. 
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A circumstance occurred, when Esther had 
attained her sixteenth year, to give that character a 
still deeper hue of earnestness. 

Near her paternal mansion stood an ancient 
seminary, .at which a young student, named Francis 
Riordan, was at this time a boarder and a frequent 
visitor at the house of Esther’s parents. The 
manner in which their acquaintance commenced 
had something in it tliat was calculated to take 
hold of an imaginative and susceptible mintl. 
Esther had been accustomed, in her morning and 
evening walks, to meet a handsome young man 
sauntering along the hedge-rows with that air of 
abstraction which is the characteristic cither of 
genius or of idiotcy, and is a folly and a fault 
wherever it is found. On some occasions, likewise, 
Esther thought his countenance wore a look of 
tender sorrow, that gave to his physiognomy an 
inexpressible and a mysterious charm. A man of 
business would have passed him by as an idle fool 
that would never come to good ; a man of the 
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world would have pitied him for a sensitive mope; 
and any man of common sense would have recom- 
m^ded him to leave his damnable faces ” and 
go into society. But the quick fancy of the 
gentle Esther invested him with an interest, that 
was more attractive than any superficial talent, 
which he might acquire by a free and general 
ii'.tercourse w'ith the mass of men. The figure 
pleased her eye, aud she felt a pleasure in fitting 
it with a character. She fancied that he was, like 
herself, a person of talent aud intense patriotism, 
and she was right. 

Tht'y passed each other so frequently, that a 
degree of acquaintance imperceptibly sprung up 
between them. Riordan took oflF his hat and 
bowed when they met, and Esther became so 
accustomed to this courtesy, that the day glided 
by most lonelily whenever she missed the hand¬ 
some student in her w’aik. On the other hand, 
if she. happened to meet him as usual, she re¬ 
turned to her house with a heart full and 
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happy, and spirits overflowing even to extrava¬ 
gance. 

She observed, one morning, that he loqk^i) 
paler than usual, and that hi.s eyes looked dull and 
heavy. She felt something like a difliculty in pass¬ 
ing him without an enquiry, and chided, in her 
heart, the chilling forms of society which prevented 
her from reaching her kind little hand to the stu¬ 
dent, and expressing, in words, the interest which 
she felt in his condition. 

The next morning he looked still worse, and 
he seemed to feelthathe was so, for he had wrapped 
himself in a cloak, and his step was more rapid 
than usual. On the following day he did not 
appear, and tw'O tedious montlis rolled aw ay- 
before Esther saw him more. 

A meeting had been called in a small neigii- 
bouring town, for the purpose of petitioning the 
legislature on one of those interminable topics of 
popular dissension w hich were unhappily too. abun¬ 
dant in the national polity of her native island. 
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eary of looking at the groups who hurried through 
the fields and along the distant road to the town, 
EsUier drew tlie music-stool to her piano, and 
snug the following words to a well known air:— 

Once I liiid a true love, 

1 loved him well, 1 loved him well j 

Bui since he’s found a new love, 

Alone 1 dwell, alone J dwell. 

I. 

flow oft we’ve wandered lonely, 

Through yon old glen, through yon old glen ; 

I was his treasun*. on!}. 

And true love the.!i, and true love then; 

Bui Mary’s singing biought me 
'I’o sigli all day, to sigh all day; 

Oil, hud niy mother taught me 

'i'o sing and itUy, to aiiig and play. 

Once I had, .ir 


Jiy lone GU ncrce at even 

1 passed him late, J passed him late ; 

A glance just sitk-long given 

'I’old all his fate, told all his fat' ; 

Ills step no longer airy, 

llis head it hung, lus head it hung ; 

Ah, well J knew that Mary, 

yhe had a tongue, she had a tongue. 

Once I had, &lc. 
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III. 

"WheTi spring is coming early, 

And skies are blue, and skies are blue ; 

And trees arc budding fairly. 

And corn is new, and corn is new; 

What clouds the sunny morrow 
Of nature then, of nature then? 

And turns young liopo to sorrow ? 

Oh, fickle men ! oh, fickle men ! 

Once I had a true love, 

I loved him well, I loved him well ; 

But since he's found a new love, ■ 

Alone I dwell, alone I dwell. 

Her song was interrupted by the entrance oi' 
some friends who came to offer lier a seat to the 
meeting in their carriage. It was accepted im¬ 
mediately, and Esther with her friends soon after 
occupied a place in one of the galleries. 

The crowd was great. There was first a 
speech from a very large man, and then another 
from a very little man, and then the very large man 
proposed a vote of tlianks to a certain personage 
foi drinking whiskey punch and bowing, which 
was seconded by the very little man. Es- 
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ther had never before been present at a meeting 
of this description, and she felt her forehead glow 
a little at the sycophantic applause with which 
this j^Koposition was received by the multitude, 
for she thought, in her simplicity, that political 
questions were questions of justice and honour, 
and not of plain self-interest. 

But was there no one to oppose the 
utter degradation, the servility, of such a vote 
as this ? There was. A young man appeared 
upon the platform almost on the very instant when 
the'’cliainnan rose to put it to the meeting in 
till' regular fibrin. The latter immediately gave 
way, a hush ran throiigli tlie assembly, the knot 
oi orators upon the platform glanced at the 
stranger with enquiring eyes, the ladies eyed his 
handsome figure, and graceful, though hesitating, 
attitude, with that tender interest which is never 
refused by the female heart to the debutant 
uutuied, and there was one among them who 
turned pale and red, and trembled, and grew 
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cold and faint at his appearance. It was Esther, 
for in this young orator she recognised her long 
lost solitary. 

The great attention which he received from 
the meeting seemed to depress the spirits of 
the young gentleman, and he glanced with an 
uncertain eye and a beating heart around the 
circle. The very tall orator, before mentioned, 
rolled himself round on his chair, and gave 
him a goodnatured, encouraging look. On all 
such occasions the great mass of the people are 
certain to act with kindness, but on a pc. son 
constituted like young Riordan this had the 
most salutary effect. It Vv ua a stimulus he re¬ 
quired, and he found it in a happy niomeii.. 
Among the many faces that surrounded him, 
he thought he detected on one (it was that 
of Richard Lacy) the semblance of a sneering 
expression. Jn an instant he was at his ease. 
He opposed the motion with eloquence, with 
fervour, with erudition, and with success. The 
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proposition was rejected by the multitude with 
acclamation. Young Riordan was declared to have 
spoken the best speech upon the platform on that 
day, it was copied in all the newspapers, and 
even attracted the comments of London editors, 
it was glanced at by an Irish member in the 
Mouse of Commons, the speaker became the 

star of-during the season which ensued, 

and the loadstone and the cynosure of Esther’s 
destiny. 

‘'he learned from her nurse the history of the 
young oi and heard, with a feeling of unna- 
countable and aiii.''«t-e^ressive pleasure, that 
tk*} old woman Keleher had cared in like manner 
for the infancy of both. The connection which 
Hiis circumstance established between them was 
slight and fanciful, and yet the idea that botlj had 
drawn from the same fountain their first draught 
of life, had slept in infancy on the same bosom, 
and sTiared the same attentions, and the same anx¬ 
ieties, afforded, to the gentle and affectionate 

VOL. I. c 
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heart of Esther, a pleasure which few could un¬ 
derstand or sympathize with. She thought it 
gave a license for that tender interest which she 
already began to take in the fortunes of the young 
patriot. It established a species of relationship 
which Esther thought entitled him, on her part, to 
a kind of sisterly regard, and she longed for his 
friendship. 

I'hey became acquainted, and Esther’s pas¬ 
sion, for such it had already become, was met, 
and warmly answered. Francis Riordan was still 
more suddenly enchanted with the beau^uf eir 
thusiast than she with jjim. 

A more intimate acquaintance showed Esther 
many faults in her young hero. She found him 
shy, proud, and indifferent in general society, 
though he was all frankness and cheerfulness to 
her, and her friends. He had fallen into that 
fatal mistake which is so usual in minds where 
diffidence is joined with power, the erroneous idea 
that it was not his business to fit society, but 
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the business of society to fit him, and that 
instead of adapting himself to the company in 
which he happened to be placed, he was entitled 
to treat it with disrespect and inattention in case 
it did not suit his own tone Of mind. Thus, if it 
were not for the good sense of the lovely JEsther, 
he would have spent his whole life in wandering 
through the world in search of a^state of society 
which never did, nor ever will exist, as long as 
that world shall continue liable to the influence 
of the passions. 

“ Ii'-ancis,” said Esther to him one day, as he 
lay on the soi.-, musing deeply, while she was 
painting velvet at the window, will you tell me 
why you are so silent in company ? Why did you 
not talk last night?” 

“ I don’t know, Estlier. One is not always 
in spirits.” 

“ But you never talk so much to me as when 
you'are sorrowful. I have remarked that of you 
long since.” And while she spoke these chid- 
c 2 
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jog words, she disarmed them of all power of 
wounding even the most sensitive feeling, by bend¬ 
ing her half shut eyes upon her lover, with a 
sweet and piercing smile. 

“ I can say any thing to you, my Esther. 
You can understand me, and feel w'ith me. 
There is a line between our hearts,” he conti¬ 
nued affecting to describe it with his finger as he 
lay. Our souls think the same language. 
There is a sympathy in our existence.” 

“You know me, Francis,” said Esther shak¬ 
ing her head. 

“ Have we ever yet, found single word of 
explanation necessary in all our many discourses ? 
Have my eyes ever spoken in Greek to you, or 
yours to me in unintelligible Celtic?” 

“ Francis, you know me well.” 

“ To you I need not say, ' Esther, 1 spoke 
this in jest’ ‘ that speech was used in irony’ ‘ that 
allusion was political.’ When 1 finish a sfory I 
do not find your face turned towards me looking 
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for more, and marring the catastrophe with a 
* Weli is that all ?” There is an intelligence between 
us which I find not in my intercourse with others.” 

Well, is that all ?” 

** Most impertinent Esther, it is not. I love 
not to be fretted and disturbed, by an useless 
collision with people from whom I can learn 
nothing, and who, nevertheless, can annoy me by 
their forwardness and pretension.” 

“ Tliere you are wrong, Francis, very WTong. 
There, is nobody from whom a man of good 
senst and g<rod humour may not learn something; 
and as to their disturbing you, why should you 
shun society for them I I f they be silly, laugh away 
your spleen at their silliness, and if they be imper¬ 
tinent, why you need not be taught your remedy.” 

“ 1 see that even you, Esther, understand the 
use of the subterfuge.” 

Nay, if you will say that!” cried Esther, 
rising hastily and threatening him with one little 
hand, “ you shall suffer for it. I will tell you what 
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I think of your silence. You think yourself a 
genius and you despise your fellow creatures.” 

Francis raised himself on his elbow, and 
gazed on her with a look of consciousness and 
alarm. “ If to avoid be to despise,” he began, 
but the lively girl ran towards him, dropped on a 
little footstool near the sofa and interrupted him 
with a warning gesture. 

“ Hold, hold! You must make me no 
speeches with that serious face. Why do 
you avoid them, if you hold them in no 
scorn ?” 

“ 1 will be candid, Esther. ^ There are many 
among them that I tliink hardly worth the pains 
of pleasing.” 

“ I’here you are very wrong again, Francis,” 
said Esther w'ith considerable warmth, “ you are 
bound to love them all, the poor and rich, the 
mean and the noble, the dull, no less than 
the gifted, the vicious as well as the holy. The 
dullest man you meet does his utmost to please 
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you, and you should do as much by him. VVhat 
book is that near you with the leaf turned 
'down?” 

“ A volume of Shakespeare.” 

“And vrhat says that stage playing fellow? 
Does he not bid you use men better than they 
deserve, for the lesser their desert the greater 
is your merit in using them well ?” 

‘^On tlie score of Christianity, Esther, nay 
on tlie score of morals, I plead guilty, but 1 
never set up for a good Christian you know.” 

“ "^^rhat’s a proper speech. And on the 
score of patriotism, what say you ? You have 
set yourself up for a patriot, and you have set 
r)thers down that thwarted you, and you hope 
to be a great man some day or another. And 
on the score of your own darling passion, the 
study of human nature, what say you ? This is a 
kind of anatomy you cannot study without subjects. 
The more men you know, tlie more you’ll know 
of their nature.” 
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“ But I have got one subject contiuuaUy 
within my reach, and which 1 can dissect at 
willsaid Francis, laying his finger over his 
heart. “ Did Jean Jacques Rosseau—” 

The wretch, the quack, the hypocrite, the 
knave, the coward ! You make my blood 
tingle to my fingers’ ends to hear him named.” 

“ Well, well, he knew the heart, however,” 
said Francis, smiling at her energy, “ and did 
he find it necessary to expose liimself to the 
dangers of collision with the mob of men ? He 
laid his own heart bare, and found it a mirror 
of the whole species. Who knew more of the 
heart than Massillon ? and yet every body was 
surprized where a quiet priest could have fouiul 
such extensive opportunities of observation. 
Blit what says D’Alembert to that? Massillon 
painted all his splendid gallery of sinners and of 
saints, his magnificent portrait of the true Chris¬ 
tian, his appalling picture of the infidel, his luke¬ 
warm devotee, his false penitent, his Mary Mag- 
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dalen, his sensualist, all from the same original, 
in from the close study of his own single heart, 
and yet so true to the life tliat there breathes no 
sojj^l in human form that may not find iiself 
reriected in his pages, as in a faultess mir¬ 
ror. ” 

I read none of your papistical sermons,” 
said Esther, “ but friend D’Alembert, and 
the other eulogists of that French priest .have 
overlooked one circumstance that might have 

lessened their wonder as to the source of his 

« 

knowledge.” 

“ And what was that, 1 pray you ?” 

The Confessional.” 

“ Esther,” said Francis, after bending liis 
eyes on her for a moment, in silence, “ you 
Jiave struck me dumb.” 

■“ You were dumb already. I had rather 
strike you talkative. If you hope to write a 
good book, or to be a great orator, yon 
must talk with all, listen with all, and learn 
c 3 
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to please all. Put Jean Jacques out of your 
head. What has all his moping availed him 
but to win the admiration of all the morbid 
sentimentalists in Europe? to crown him hiig 
of the day dreamers ? But that stage-playing 
fellow near you used his eyes and ears as 
well as his imagination, and what has been 
his recompense? Universal empire.” 

“Hear! hear! hear!” 

Aye, ” said Esther, laughing, " you 
thought I had not the gift of speech ? Nay, 
an thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as well as thou, 
though I am not standing on a papistical 
platform, with the whole jargon of Holinshed’s 
chronicles in my head, and an ocean of 
frieze coats and felt hats around me. Ah, 
Francis, Francis, will you learn to prattle ? As 
I love those eyes, I protest, I feel my heart ache 
within me when I see you silent in company, and 
hear that snake-eyed Lacy charming the ears of 
the whole circle. Ha! Have I hurt you ?” 
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“ To the heart,” cried Francis, starting 
the sofa, and covering his face with his 

“ Dear Francis!-” 

“ Stand away I That viper ! ” he exclaimed, 
clenching his hand, and laying it against his 
forehead. “ But we are both young yet.” 

“ Francis, I am sure you are too wise and 
too generous to think of old slights, now.” 

Too wise for what, Esther ? Too wise to 
recollect that he has been through all my life my 
unprovoked and causeless enemy ? If I were 
willing to forget it, he would not suffer me, for 
he crosses me every day with some new injury. 
I caught his sneering glance fixed on me at the 
meeting, though then he served me well. And 
yet these injuries appear so slight, that I would 
be ashamed to tell you one, and say it moved 
my passion. The cold and cautious wretch ! 
After he has stung me by one of those insults 
which none can understand but he and I, I have 




Jain in wait (forgive me, lieaven!) a wliole 
evening for an opportunity to pay him 
again, but he has put me to shame with his ^jold 
eourtesy and feigned unconsciousness. The fel¬ 
low has talent, too, and sees ihiough me as if 1 
were a sheet of mica. If we do quarrel, and 
something tells me it will come to that with us 
some day or other, you will find that Richard 
Lacy will win the sympathies of all who hear 
of the affair, while 1 shall reap a world of cen¬ 
sure and perliaps of obloquy.” 

The last sentence was uttered in a mournful 
tone, and the eye of the speaker became fixed on 
vacancy, as if he were looking forward into aii 
unhappy future. lie did not again recover his 
spirits during the interview, and he took his 
leave with the air of one who expected some sor¬ 
rowful adventure. 

About this time one of those provincial in¬ 
surrections broke out, which were usual during 

the last few centuries, amongst the discontented 
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‘peasantry. Arms were taken, contributions 
I^sjed for ammunition, Hoggings and cardings 
'inflidted on the part of the insurgents ; while 
the * usual preventives were adopted by the local 
government. The district was proclaimed, and 
some hundreds of the j)eople M ere transported, but, 
strange to say, they still continued discontented. 

At this time, too, young Kiordan became 
less frequent in his visits to the Wildermings, 
and his manner to Esther Mas more absent and 
fitful, though not less devoted than before. She 
observed that he avoided all question of politics, 
and, if the condition of the peasantry M'ere 
glanced at in his presence, he grew pale and 
agitated, and seemed impatient of the subject. 

And about this time, likewise, it was, that 
Ricliard Eacy, after the usual course of atten¬ 
tions, and without the least ground on which to 
build 4iis pretensions, made a formal proposal 
of marriage to Estlier Wilderming, which that 
lady, without ceremony, declined. 
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Nevertheless a woman finds it hard to hate a 
man merely for being sensible of her merK. 
The real misery which Lacy evinced, at his KSjec- 
tion, touched her to the soul, and altered her 
opinion of his character in a very favourable 
manner. She saw that lie loved her sincerely and 
disinterestedly, for his fortune and his birth 
might have entitled him to put forth his claims in 
circles far more brilliant than that in which they 

moved at-. She wished that the Rivals 

might become friends, but this was a desire 
which it was easier to indulge tliau to accom¬ 
plish. 

On the All Saints’ eve which follow'ed, Es¬ 
ther Wilderming performed, for her amusement 
and under the instructions of her old nurse, one 
of those superstitious ceremonies which maidens 
use to discover their coming destiny in love. In 
her instance, this was to be decided by the as¬ 
pect which her lover should wear at their next 
meeting. If he met her with a smile, happiness 
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was foreshewn in their union, but if he stood 
before her with a mournful or an ill-tempered 
coudtenance, tlieir lives were doomed to be 
clouded by many a heavy visitation. 

The evening fell calm and sunny, and Es¬ 
ther sat in her mother’s drawing-room, dressed 
in her demure silk habit, and expecting, not with¬ 
out a secret movement of superstitious anxiety, 
the arrival of her lover. 

He had named a particular hour for his 
visit. .It had passed away, and be came not. 
Another and another rolled away, before Esther 
heard his foot upon the stairs, and wheu he 
came at last, she turned pettishly toward the 
window, determined to resent a negligence that 
had of late become rather customary with him. 

But there is a preventing intelligence in 
evil news that has something in it of the super¬ 
natural. Her quick ear told her that the very 
sound of his footstep, on the landing, had some¬ 
thing strange and startling, and her heart beat 
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fearfully when the door handle turned in his 
grasp. Before she moved in her seat, he \wii8 
already in the centre of the room. EIo'*had 
entered without removing his cloak, which wa.s 
gathered close round him; his face was pale 
and moist, his hair damp and adhering to liis 
forehead, and his eyes filled with an expression 
of mingled rage, disappointment and per¬ 
plexity. 

Esther ! ” he exclaimed, hurrying towards 
her, and catching l»er hand in his, " my own, 

dear Esther ! I am come-” 

“ Eor what ? What ails you, Francis ? \\ hy 
do you tremble ? What do you fear ? ” 

“ Dear Esther ! ” 

“ Speak to me, Francis! I entreat you, 
speak! My heart will break if you continue 
silent. Lift up your head and speak ! ” 

“ I am ruined, Esther. I am compelled 
to leave you! I come to press your hand and 
say ‘ Be true to me ! ’ Years may roll on, and 
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shall not see me, the face of the world may 
be changed before you hear the name of 

Francis mentioned; oceans shall roar, and 

0 

mountains rise, between us, but yet be true ! I 
leave the land that we both love so well, and 
I leave you, Esther, whom X have loved only 
less than my country. £ have striven to serve 
her, and' have failed ! That villain, Lacy, has 
betrayed my secret, and my life is already 
aimed at. I seek another land and another 
service, .a land where I may yet render service 
to freedom without incurring the danger of 
universal ignominy ; a land where, if her cause 
be dangerous, it is at least not shameful. But, 
Esther, my first love, my heart is with you. 
Trust in me as you would in the affection of 
your own mother. It is no praise in me to say, 

‘ 1 will be true to you for ever, in life, in sorrow, 
in trodble, and in death.’ It is no praise, for I 
could not be otherwise. But you—but you—” 
he added, trembling violently, while he pressed 
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one hand upon his brow, and bent downwards in 
great agitation, “No! no! I will not fear 
it,” said the young man, tossing his head'back 
as if to shake off a depressing fancy. “ Esther, 
remember raj last words. Farewell — be 
TRUE.” 

He pressed her for one moment in his arms, 
kissed her forehead, her lips, her hand, and 
was about to hurry from the room, when Es¬ 
ther recovered strength sutficieut to detain him. 
Catching his cloak with both her hands, she 
hung upon him for some moments, panting 
heavily, and unable to articulate a single word. 
At length, gradually raising her head and look¬ 
ing upward into his eyes, with a pale and 
terrified countenance, she murmured, “ Francis, 
what have you done ? ” 

“ Dear Esther,” he replied “ do not stay 
me now with the question. I am safe," quite" 
safe, if you will let me go; but an hour lost now 
might be a life lost ere the morning.” 
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In an instant Esther loosed her hold and stood 
erect before him. “ You see,” she said, with 
a painful smile, “ a woman’s love can be 
stronger than a woman’s will. Run, run! but if 
you can, as you pass the threshold, tell me in 
two words what it is you fear so deeply.” 

“ A rebel’s death,” said Francis quickly, 
.and looking firmly on her at the same time, as 
if to intimate that he feared not to tell her 
that with which he would not try the strength 
of any other woman. 

“ Two words, indeed, two fearful ones,” said 
listher, while her face darkened for a 
moment and then lit up again, ‘‘ For many a 
day, I have suspected this. And Lacy has de¬ 
tected and betrayed you ? Ah, the cold knave ! ” 

“ Be true to me! ” 

“ Indeed, Francis, I will. You are taking 
my happiness with you wherever you go, and I 
think my country would no longer be my country 
if you should leave it. Oh, heaven, oh. 
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heaven ! And you are sure that Richard lias 
betrayed you ? ” 

“ JDo you start a kind doubt for him then?” 
said I'rancis, with some little impatience. 

“ You know, Francis, he is now the King’s 
officer. Does he not hold a commision of the 
peace ? ” 

“ War, blight, and sickness ligiit on him ! 
he does—” exclaimed Francis, bursting out into 
an uncontrollable passion, “ I could wish all the 

curses of Caliban upon him-but they are old 

men’s weapons. Well, peace ! our days are yet 
not numbered. We may meet yet.” 

“ May heaven forbid it, while your hearts 
are thus disposed ! ” said Esther, in a tone of 
mingled reproach and tenderness. “ But fare¬ 
well, Francis,” she added, extending one hand 
towards him, while she pressed the other hard 

upon her eyes--“ 1 will not stay you now, 

you know my heart goes with you.” 


“ Hark! ” 
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“ What hear you?” 

I heard ”—said Francis, standing motionless 
and ejevating his hand, as if in the act of listening 
intently,—“ I heard a dead-bell ringing in the 
air. Again, again! Do you not hear it, 
Esther ? ” 

Esther heard nothing, but at that moment 
the recollection of the prophetic rite which she 
had performed flashed upon her mind, and made 
the blood run backward upon her heart. At 
the same instant, likewise, a heavy cloud 
which overhung the disk of the declining sun 
fell downward like a veil, before the dazzling 
orb, and caused an instantaneous twilight. To 
tile eyes of Esther, whose imagination had been 
excited by the rite, and by the agitating na¬ 
ture of the scene which had just taken place, 
it seemed, at that moment, as if the face of 
her lover grew black, and scowled upon her. 
'^rhe darkness did not diminish during the re 
inainder of their interview, which was very brief; 
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and the vi'eight was not removed from Esther’s 
spirits. The circumstances just detailed, though 
purely accidental in themselves, took a deep 
hold of her imagination, and associated with 
the recollection of that parting a feeling of in¬ 
tense solemnity and gloom. 

On that night, Richard Lacy was found 
severely wounded on a mountain side at Drum- 
goff, between Round wood and Glendalough, 
or the Valley of the Seven Churches. He had 
been hurt he said, in a duel, by Francis.Riordan ; 
but there were many who imagined that there 
was more generosity, than rigid truth, in this 
account of the transaction. Esther did not 
think so, but she pitied Lacy, and she pitied 
him still more, when she discovered, or received 
good reason to believe, that Francis was wholly 
in error in his suspicion of Lacy’s treachery. 

I'rancis was one of those unhappy young 
men who were kidnapped into the South .Ameri¬ 
can service by the scandalous devices of the 
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agents of that government in those islands. His 
first letters to Esther showed that he had par¬ 
ticipated in the fatigues, the privations, the 
disappointments and the heart-sicknesses of that 
legion of unfortunates, whose miserable fate is 
still spoken of with feelings of undiminisbed 
indignation by many a childless parent in their 
native land. At length, the tidings came that 
Francis had paid, within the tropics, that debt to 
loyalty which he had refused to render in the 
island of this birth. 

And now, years had gone by, and Esther’s 
parents were in their grave, and Esther herself, all 
changed in heart and frame, w'as living under the 
guardianship of her maternal uncle Darner, in his 
wild and lonely residence of Glendearg. The 
assiduities of Richard Lacy, joined to the recollec¬ 
tion of her mother’s dying wishes, together with a 
.feeling of gratitude for man}’ services which he 
had rendered to her friends, and, assisted by the 
importunities of the Darners, prevailed on Esther 
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to give her consent to a marriage in which however 
Iter affections had little interest. She liked her 
present suitor better than before, and she endea¬ 
voured to persuade herself that it was possible 
she might love him, but her nature was bereaved 
of the power; her breast was empty ; her heart 
was buried in the grave of her first love. 



CHAPTER HI. 


About midnight, Mr. Darner, a low sized, 
sleek, smooth-featured, elderly gentleman, was 
seated in the dining room of his own house, in 
a certain hilly and heathy county in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dublin. Before him, on a rose-wood 
tal)le, varnished like the surface of a mirror, stood 
decanters of cote roti and hermitage, the contents 
of vvhicii appeared to have been brought some¬ 
what low in the course of the evening. The 
chair in which he sat was one of those splendid 
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inventions by which tlie character of oiir age has 
been immortalized, and which will enable us to 
divide the admiration of postciity with the foun¬ 
ders of the Parthenon and the constructors of 
the Babylonian gardens. It was one of those 
elastic cushions for which, not the tenants of 
the air, but the air itself, has been laid under tri¬ 
bute. Tlie magniliceiitly gilded covers of a 
quarto edition of Henry’s Bible lay on his right 
hand, reflecting the ligiit of four wax candles, 
which were suppoited in candlesticks of massive 
silver, richly carved. A solid and elegant side¬ 
board was loaded with all the splendours of the 
family plate and glass. On a secretaire, at a 
little distance from the tabic, were placed a 
quantity of books in jdain dark binding, and 
stamped on the covers with the impress of the 
Society for the diffusion of Christian Knowledge. 
In a corner, less brilliantly illumined, the eye of 
the curious observer might detect a parcel of 
small pamphlets, stitched in blue covers, and 
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bearing on their title pages the various denomina¬ 
tions of “ The Dairyman’s Daughter," “ The 
Conversion of Timotliy Delany from the errors 
of the Church of Rome," “ The Lough Derg 
Pilgrim, a Tale," “ Lather Clement, a Roman 
Catholic story.” and many other productions of 
a similar tendency. 

'i’heie was something in the air of the whole 
ajjarlment that was calculated to impress the be¬ 
holder with an instantaneous conviction of the 

♦ 

wealth, the seif-contenteduess, and the piety of 
the owner. Itliad little of mere fashion, but a greai 
deal of that species of luxury which in England 
is denominated comfort, and in Ireland, falls 
little short of magnificence. The person of the 
propiietor \vas entirely in character, or, in the 
cant of connoisseurs, in keepmg with his pos¬ 
sessions. His hair was short and sleek, his head 
round as a bullet, his face plump and peachy, 
his eyc.s meek and sanctimonious, with a little 
spark of earthly fire, (the result of some harm- 
o 2 
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less and habitual self-indulgence) gleaming 
unsteadily through the pupil, like the pata of the 
Venus Erycina. His legs, shining in blac^; silk, 
were crossed, so as to expose the calf to the in¬ 
fluence of a cheerful coal-fire, and a bunch of 
fine gold seals reposed on an incipient paunch. 
No collar, starched and impudent, obscured tlic 
blushing rotundity of his beardless jaws; a muslin 
cravat, of the purest white, alone encircled his 
short neck, for he had the good taste to sit in full 
dress to his wine. Thus cushioned on th? zephyrs, 
not in the poetical, but the practical, sense of the 
phrase, sipping his cote roti, and glancing occasion¬ 
ally, while theconversation proceeded, atthe columns 
of a Dublin daily paper, sat Mr. Kirwan Damer, 
the owner of this mansion, and of the adjoining 
estate of Glendearg, in the county above intimated. 

To heighten the domestic picture, in a 
ounger, on the opposite side of the fire-place, sat 
Mrs. Damer, as well conditioned as her husband, 
dressed like him in black, with a trim cap of 
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'cviiitcmuislhi, surrounding hfir fair aud full and rather 
languid countenance. The lady too was reading. 

But that we have already suffered the names 
to escape us, the reader might suppose that we 
were describing a wealthy rector, and his help¬ 
mate, in their handsome parlour at the Glebe.* 
He would be however totally in error. Mr. 
Darner was merely an Irish country gentleman 
of our own time. The Flath has vanislied, the 
Canfniny is forgotten, the Cliiefs of their race 
are no more regarded, the duellist, the drunkard, 
the libertine and the gambler, have all been ex¬ 
iled from the pale of Irish society, or compelled 
to M'ear their vices in a veil. A class of men has 
succeeded to which even those who have an in- 


* S)i .lohn Davis pleads hard (or the incumbents of his own 
time, and urges the propiicty of giving them llie land of tlio 
Erenachs, when the statute of cliauutries should come into i'orce 
in Irelaiiii. “ Albeit ” he writes to the Earl of Salisbury, “ theiv 
be in every parish a parson and vicar, yet both their livings togu- 
tlier are not sufficient for tme honest man." In this particular at 
least, Ireland has improved, for even a rogue might contrive to 
live well upon a vicarage in our own day. 
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terest in its vilification must accord a preference. 
Those who wish to know the character of that 
class should know the Darners. 

On the other side of the table, near Mrs. 
Dainer, sat a gentleman of a manner and appear¬ 
ance very different from that of Mr. Darner. 
H e was tall and well proportioned, dressed very 
plainly, with a red, laughing countenance, and 
two large black eyes which seemed to be always 
rambling in search of amusement. 

“ Well, Darner, ” said Mr. Leonard, the 
gentleman just described, “ 1 totally disagree 
with you, in every one of your plans. 1 think 
you will do no service whatever to the peasantry, 
I think you do not understand them sufficiently. 
[Mr. Darner smiled.] I think though they are 
ignorant and naked (poor fellows !) and Papists 
to boot, they have as fair a chance of going to 
heaven as the best of ourselves; that is my idea, 
poor devils : even though they do break out now 
and then, human nature is human nature, and niy 



sdea is that ail tlie funds and subscriptions in tin 
world will not get half a dozen more souls into 
heaven than were on their way before. Half a 
dozen is the outside.” 

And would not the salvation of one,” said 
Mr. Damer, lifting the cote roti to his lips, “ bt 
wnrdi the whole cost, and all the exertions of the 
Society together?” 

He worth sixty thousand a year?’ 

“ Sixty million !” 

“ Besides the bickerings and heartburnings 
tliat have broken up the frame of society in our 
country, the division of families, the sundering of 
early attachments, the fomentation of civil dis¬ 
union and the difl'usion of all uncharitableness 
ill private life ? My idea is, that for tlie one 
soul wc save by this business, we lose fifty.” 

“ J'or shame, Tom,” said Mrs. Darner, 
“ you are growing worse and worse every day.” 

“ 1 don’t pretend to any great sanctity,” said 
Leonard. “ Y on, my fair and fat and saiictimom- 
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ous sister, know me a long time, and know me 
to be a blunt plain fellow, that thinks he does 
his duty when he takes care of his neighbour’s 
body, and leaves his soul between him and his 
Creator. There is the difference between us. 
Darner is as honest a fellow as any body, but his 
charily all evaporates in smoke. If I find a 
poor fellow starving on my estate, why, (heaven 
forgive me!) I think I do my duty when I send 
him a leg of mutton, and make him an abate¬ 
ment, while Darner smothers him with books 
and Bibles and I don’t know what. Here’s my 
idea. Give the people bread, and they’ll find out 
piety themselves; make them prosperous and you 
may be sure they will grow virtuous without 
much labour. But hunger and cold are the 
sorriest Martexts in the w'orld.” 

“ As to want of charity,” said Mr. Darner, 
“ one circumstance may show you on what side 
that is to be found. You remember last Sunday, 
my love ?’' 
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Mrs. Darner raised her hands and eyes with 
an air of gentle horror. 

“ W’e were going to churcli,” continuevl 
Dani’hr, “ in an open carriage, when we met the 
Archbishop's family on their return from Cove, 
within a few perches of the Romish chapel. 
The people were all assembled, waiting for mass, 
outside the chapel door, with their eyes fixed 
on the two carriages. You know it is my mis¬ 
fortune to be very easily confused by any circum¬ 
stance that places me in a conspicuous situation; 
and it happened, at this moment, that I was in 
ilie act of speaking to the ladies, when a ymung 
ragged scoundrel, amongst the crowd, set them 
•all in a roar of laughter, by shouting out some 
Irish words. What was that expression, my 
dear ?” 

“ Bawgoon thae heena, my love.” 

“ yes, bawgoon thae heena, meaning 
‘ Bacon-on-Friday,’ a sobriquet which the 
benighted and ungrateful scoundrels have con- 
o 5 
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ferred, on the converts whom we have with¬ 
drawn from amongst them, and in return for all 
my exertions for their welfare. 1 don’t wondei 
you should laugh. Bacon-on-l*'riday, indeed ' 
1 never was more ashamed in my life. 1 in 
not astonished you should laugh. Take yoin 
wine, sir.” 

“ Bawgoon thae heefia ! ” cried Ijeonard, 
in a convulsion of laughter, “ Oh, the young 
villain ! ” 

“ Take your wine, sir.” 

“ Bawgoon thae heeha ! ” 

You need’nl repeat it so often, Leonard, 
iiovvever.” 

Oh, the young scoundrel. And whai did 
the ladies say ? ” 

“ They could’nt help laughing when they 
understood what the expression meant.” 

“ The villain ! Bawgoon thae heena ! ” 

“ Come, come, Leonard, take your wine, 


and have done with it,” 



“ Well, 1 will. Poor fellows ! They will 
have their joke to the last.” 

“ Tlte benighted creatures ! ” 

‘^Ah, now, come, Darner, keep your caul 
tor the preachers, and talk like a man. It is 
very easy for you and me to sit down by our 
coal tires, aud groan over the sins and ignorance 
of tlie poor, starving, shivering cottagers, while 
we drink our cliaitipaigu and hermitage ; but, 
heaven forgive us. I’m afraid that we’ll fare 
olherwise in the other world, for all our hypo¬ 
crisy, while these poor devils will be reading 
the Bible iu paradise.” 

“ Fie, fie, Leonard, you grow more profane.’’ 
“ Do you know what John Wesley said ? ” 

“ Any thing that escaped the lips of that 
>aiut must be comfortable.” 

“ Very well. He said it was impossible 
f(jr a Christian to expect to ride in a coach on 
earth, and go to heaven afterwards. Pick com¬ 
fort out of that if you catn” 



“ The road to Heaven, my dear brother/' 
said Mrs. Damer— 

" Is a straight and a narrow one, my dailing. 
No thoroughfare for coaches. Ah, what'non¬ 
sense ! You and I live in such houses as this, 
and rail at the poor peasantry in their cottages. 
W e censure their intemperance, while we sip 
our maraschino ; we shudder at their turbulence, 
while we loll in a coach on our elastic cushions. 
We shut the gate of heaven against those who 
tread their way thither amongst thorns and 
affliction, and we dream that it will be open 
to ourselves, after we have sighed, and moaned, 
and prayed, and believed our way through all 
the sensual indulgences of earth, and stanu f>n 
the portals of the other world, like prue- 
Christians, ready fattened for the celestial 
market.” 

Profane, profane ! ” 

“ Oh, Tom! ” 

“ Oh, Nellv ! I had lather be profane 
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, than hypocritical, that’s my idea. Ah, it is an 
easy matter to be a saint, when one has an in¬ 
come of four thousand a year, with a mansion 
like'this on one’s estate. It is easy to sing 
psalms when you have tliem sent down witli 
the newest music from Clementi, or Goulding 
and D’Almaine, and can sing them to one of 
liroadwood’s best grand pianos with all the 
additional keys, or a triple action pedal harp. 
It is easy to pray out of a pair of richly-gilt 
Morocco covers, in a handsome pew, with silk 
cushions under one’s knees, and the ther¬ 
mometer at summer heat. It is not difficult to 
be punctual at church, in defiance of distance 
and of weather, when one can go there in a 
close carriage and four; nor to meet round the 
lire at evening and read the Bible, and shudder 
at the poor deluded peasant, who is shivering, 
meanwhile, all alone, by his cold cottage hearth, 
and offering up the idolatrous devotion that 
moves our horror. But the great Lord of 
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nature has his eye upon us, and upon that 
peasant at the same moment. He weighs Ins 
sufferings and his temptations against his errors. 
He sees his agonies, he hears his sighs, ‘and 
he looks upon the tears of his children, jiiul 
H e sees our luxury, our self-sufficiency and our 
presumption. Heaven save us from the sin of 
the Pharisee ! The poor—poor peasant tliat 
works from dawn to dusk for eight-pence, lu 
cold and heat, in shower and sunshine, to sliaie 
that eight-pence with the whole population ot 
his little cabin, while you and 1 sit liore by our 
fire-side and judge him over our wine ! W ell, 
well! ” continued the speaker, elevating his hands 
and shaking them above his head, “ 1 hoj)e 
we’ll all be saved, one time or another; come, 
fill your glass, and let us talk of something 
else,” 

“ Talk on, talk on, you began by saying that 
you disapproved of all my plans,” said Mr. 
Darner, with the calm and complacent smile of 
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one who listens good-humouredly and half-amused 
to suggestions which he has no idea of con¬ 
descending to adopt. 

True, true. Well, about this marriage. 
I think, (you know I always tell my mind freely,) 
I think you are going to sacrifice your ward.” 

“ Oh, Tom ! ” 

“ Oh, Nelly! I do not like that Lacy; 
that black-browed, |)ale-cheeked and ambitious 
plotter. I think you would have done much 
more,wisely if you had wedded her some years 
ago to poor young Riordan. That’s my idea.” 

“ The dissolute young villain I ” exclaimed 
Damcr, appearing for the first time to be really 
moved by the observations of his brother-in-law. 
“ On this subject, only, I will take the liberty 
of echoing your own words. Fill your glass, 
and let us talk of something else.” 

Poor Riordan ! He was a manly, fine 
young fellow, and worth five hundred such after- 
<linner martinets as Richard Lacy. My good 
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wishes will always follow him wherever he goes. 
He had all the firmness and ready thought of five 
and twenty before he was eighteen.” 

“ And all that firmness and promptitude did 
but enable him to abuse the confidence of friends' 
to pour the poison of disobedience into the heart 
of a gentle and innoeeut girl, to quarrel with his 
owji family, and to quit his country as an ad¬ 
venturer.” 

“ As a patriot, if voti please. An adven¬ 
turer in the cause of Columbia, the cause ot 
beedom.” 

The cause of green feathers and epaulettes. 
If he be dead, as rumour tells us he is, 
let us say nothing more, nor better, of him than 
that he lived for love, and died for a green 
jacket.” 

“ Dead or alive, let joy be with him in his 
exile. Ah, Darner, Darner, you should have 
married him to little Esther, and kept him at 
home in Wicklow.” 
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“ He is better where lie is,” returned Damer. 
“ He is better in his grave; he lived long 
enougli for his friends and for himself. What 
gyod could be looked for at the hands of a baffled 
murderer ? ” 

“ A murderer! ” 

“ A baffled one, I said ; yes, lie had the 
atrocity to make an attempt upon the life of 
l.,acy with liis own hand.” 

“ Poll, 1 know what yon allude to. ^nd do 
you believe that story ? ” 

“ It did not want proof.” 

“ I would’nt hang a dog upon such evi- 
I’tncc. t \ras a duel, man. It happened 
merely to be an honest one, fought in hot blood 
and without waiting for seconds. Does Lacy 
dare to say that it was otherwise ? ” 

“ No, no; Lacy is a man ol’ honour, ami 
he Iia15 always acquitted Kiordau; but the cir¬ 
cumstances speak for themselves. Lacy found 
bleeding on the nioinitaiu side, near Drumgoff, 
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and Riordan absconding, as soon as he liad 
placed him in the surgeon’s hands. The case 
was too plain. liven the very pcasaistry re¬ 
garded that unhappy young man as one marked 
out for a life of unchanging woe and gloom. 
They said he had been overlooked in ins 
infancy.” 

“ How overlooked ? ” 

“ I will find you a better interpreter than 
mvself, for the iihrase. Mrs. Keleher, who was 
Riordan’s nurse, as well as Esther’s, is at pre¬ 
sent living with me, in the capacity of housi - 
keeper, and she will exjilain it to you in hci 
ow'n admirable idiom.” 

Mr. Darner rang for a servant, and sent him 
to find Mrs. Keleher. In a few minutes after¬ 
wards, the jingling of keys, and the sound of a 
heavy foot, in carpel-shoes, announced the ap¬ 
proach of this respected functionary. 

“ The people are surprised ” said Darner, 
“that we should be so bigotted, and yet con- 
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tinue to be pleased with a papistical house¬ 
keeper, Hut they know little of us. Lot the; 
liom be far from Cleiidearg, when religion shall 
teach us to forget our old affections, to look 
cold upon a soul that heaven has made, and 
call it piety. If we meet a blind man, Tom, 
we iiiust take him by the arm, and guide and 
pity, not revile or hate him.” 

“ U'liere’s some honesty in that speecli,” said 
Leonard, “ and 1 would shake hands with yon 
for it, but that it was spoken by the claret 
and not by you. Here’s my idea. A papist—” 
“ li Ubli! Mrs, Kelehcr is at the door.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


The old housekeeper had been heard slowly as¬ 
cending the stairs, step by step, like Dante on 
the mountain, 

— the hinder foot still fiimei ; 

and made her appearance almost before the lust 
sentence had been concluded. She had that well- 
conditioned rotundity of figure, and respectable 
neatness of attire, which are usual in her situa¬ 
tion. Her face, though the foot-print of the 
raven was about her eyes, had that character t)f 
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“ youth in the heart ” which some happy beings 
can preserve unaltered amid the decay of youthful 
passiohs and the loss of early friends; and yet 
this was blended with an expression of affection¬ 
ate sadness in tlie old woman’s eyes. The length 
of her countenance, the blackness of her hair 
and eyes, and the shade of deep olive in her 
coznplexion, showed her to be a native of the 
south-western coasts, vherc the external pecu¬ 
liarities of the ancient Spanish colonists are still 
preserved iti a remarkable degree. A large 
rosaiy of liorn beads, with an old shilling in¬ 
stead of a cross, hung conspicuously on the 
same string as her mlutitude of keys, serving at 
the same time as a symbol of her religious inde¬ 
pendence toward her patrons, and a testimony in 
the eyes of her country friends, of her honest 
adherence to the faith of her ancient village. 

“ Mrs. Keleher,” said her master, J sent for 
you to know whether you remember Mr. Riordan, 
of Roundwood?” 
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“ Mr. Francis [{iordan, that went out with 
tlie pavthriots?” 

“ The .same.” 

The old woman shook her head with a sad 
smile. 

“ Komcmber Francis Hiordan ? ” she re¬ 
peated. “Is it remember tlic child I mu si in iny 
own asms? You might as well ask me it f 
remember my own, or if 1 recollect Mis.s Fsthcr, 
above, herself, for sure it’.s the sanu' call 1 
have to both. Indeed I do remember him well 
and dearly. Soft be his rest in heaven this night, 

] jtray. He lived and died an honour to his 
people.” 

“ 1 know what you mean by that,” .said Mr 
Datner. “ He died with a green feather in 
hi.s cap, and a green sash around his waist, and 
you are old enough to remember troubled days. 
Theie is the secret of your admiration, Mrs. 
Keleher.” 

Another smile, of a different character, and 
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ripparenllv half suj)prcssed, crossed the features 
of the ohi nurse. 

“ He was admired, master, by more than 
fe.ie ; by those that were young enough to feel 
iiis merit, and loo \'oung to recollect llie Iroubleil 
days you talk of.” 

Mr. Darner would have frowned at tliis 
speech, but that his forehead was too fat, and 
the corrugator muscles loo long unused to action. 
He lunied away his lu ad, aiul sipped his wine. 

‘‘ Ht- was worthy of it, whatever love he 
met,” continued Mrs. Kelelier. He had a 
warm heart in his breast, he had the eye of a 
hawk, and the tongue of an angel in his head. 
If he burned my house, and then asked me 
to lake him in my old arms. I’d do it. He had 
evei and always a kind of mournful look in his 
eyes, and a tone in his voice that would coax 
hhnopts, He’s dead, they tell me, now, and 
buried far Away from liome. It is tlie course of 
nature, that the living should forget the dead. 
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and do their duty by each other. Poor Mastci 
Francis met but little love or kindness while he 
was able to return it; and who can warm to him 
now, when his own heart is cold?” 

“ What was the cause of his being so unfor¬ 
tunate, Mrs. Keleher ?” exclaimed Leonard, who 
was impatient to bring the old lady to the point. 

The poor lad was overlooked, when he 
was a child.” 

“ Overlooked ? How was that ?” 

“I’ll tell you, sir. There are somd people 
that have an eye in their head that it is not good 
for ’em to look upon any thing, and if it so hap¬ 
pened that they’d look upon a child, as it were, 
or a cow, or a horse, or a ha’p’orth at all, and to 
say, ' That’s a fine child,’ or, ' Tliat’s a lint 
cow,’ without saying ' God bless it,’ afther, the 
child would be so far overlooked, and never would 
see a day’s luck from that to his death’s hoji.” 

“And who overlooked young Riordan ?” 

“ There’s the question, sir. Who did it ? 
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I had him in my arms of an evenin’ at the doore, 
abroad, an’ I singin’ for myself, an’ dandlin’ 
the little darling up an’ down, an’ he crowin’ 
an’^ laughin’ greatly. It was a fine calm evenin’, 
an’ the lake as smooth as a looking glass, when 
I seen a woman reelin’ a hank o’ thread, and 
goin’ by the doore an’ fixin’ an eye upon mas- 
ther Francis. ‘That’s a fine child,’ says she, 

‘ you have in your arms.’ Well, hardly she 
said word, ■when 1 heard the kettle boilin’ 
over within upon the fire, an’ I run in to take 
it up, without even waitin’ to make the woman 

say ‘ God bless it! ’ an’ ’insure, when 1 come 
out again to call afther her, there was no ac¬ 
count to be had o’ the lady, high or low.” 

“And so the child was overlooked?” said 
Mr. Leonard. 

“ The child was overlooked,” returned the 
housekeeper : “ an’ I don t know was it fancy 

• )’ me, but from that hour I thought I saw the 
same mournful look in his eyes that he had till 
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the day he parted me. I never seen two (an’ 
sure I ought to know ’em, aflher nursin’ the 
both of ’em) I never seen two that were so un¬ 
like in themselves, an’ loved so dearly as him¬ 
self an’ the young darlin’ above stairs, Mis.s 
Esther.” 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Darner, with a 
warning voice. 

“ Oh, ’tis no thraison what 1 say, sure, when 
’tis among ourselves,” continued the ' Ll wo¬ 
man. “ I said, before, they loved as I never 
seen man and woman love, an’ still they were as 
conthrairy in their ways as two could be. Miss 
Esther, though bein’ of a methodish family, 
(forgive us all our sins !) was the merriest child 
I think I ever laid my two eyes on, just as she 
was always, an’ as she is this day, heart-broken 
as she is.” 

“ What! ” 

“ With the sickness, I mean; with the dim 
o’ the delicacy, inwardly, sure, I said already it 
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is the coorse o’ nature for tlie lisliig to forget 
the dead, an’ I wish no man happier than 
Richard Lacy, now that the turf is green above 
ni-y own poor lad. She wa.s ever an’ always 
laughin’ an’ jokin’ iioor Masthcr Frank about 
his sorrowful ways. An’ still she had great 
feelin’s, the crailher ! She cried a power when 
she heerd of his death.” 

flow did she spend this evening ? ” asked 
Mrs. JLiamer. 

“ The same as the day, then, ma’am, between 
laughin’ (though there was only a little o’ that 
indeed) an’ shiverin’, an’ faintin’, a.s it were, but 
sure you were with her yourself, ma’am. She 
had no fit since you saw her. Ah, Masther, 
take it from me, she never had the same heart 
from the day that Masther Francis flitted.” 

‘‘^n’ tell me now, Mrs. Keleher,” said 
Leonard, in a loud voice, “ how came you to 
nurse Miss Wilderming ? ” 

“How come I to nurse her? Why then, 
E 2 
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the day he parted me. 1 never seen two (an' 
sure 1 ought to know ’em, aftlier nursin’ the 
both of ’em) 1 never seen two that were so un¬ 
like in themselves, an’ loved so dearly as him¬ 
self an’ the young <larlin’ above stairs. Miss 
Esther.” 

“ Come, come,” said Mr. Darner, witli a 
warning voice. 

“ Oh, ’tis no thraison what 1 say, sure, when 
’tis among ourselves,” continued \vo- 

nian. “ I said, before, they loved as 1 never 
seen man and woman love, an’ still they were as 
vmnthrairy in their ways as two could be. Miss 
Esther, though bein’ of a methodish family, 
(forgive us all our sins !) was the merriest child 
I think I ever laid my two eyes on, just as she 
was always, an’ as she is this day, heart-broken 
as she is.” 

“ What! ” 

“ W’ith the sickness, I mean ; with the dinf 
o’ the delicacy, jnwardly, sure, I said already it 
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is the coorse o’ nature for the livlug to forget 
the dead, an’ I wish no man happier than 
Richard Lacy, now that the turf is green above 
niy own poor lad. She was ever an’ always 
laughin’ an’ jokin’ jioor Masther Frank about 
his sorrowful ways. An’ still she had great 
feelin’s, the era idler ! She cried a power when 
she heerd of his dcatli.’’ 

“ How did she spend this evening ? ” asked 
Mrs. Hamer. 

‘‘ The same as liie day, then, ma’am, between 
laughin’ (though there was only a little o’ that 
indeed) an’ shiverin’, an’ faintin’, as it were, but 
sure yon w'erc with her yourself, ma’am. She 
had no fit since you saw her. Ah, Masther, 
take it from me, she never had the same heart 
from the day that Masther Francis flitted.” 

“^n’ tell me now, Mrs. Keleher,” said 
Leonard, in a loud voice, “how came you to 
nurse Miss Wilderming ? ” 

“ How come I to nurse her? Why then, 
E 2 
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I’ll tell you that. To be goin’ I was, through 
the village of Roundwood of a time, very soon 
afther I berrin’ my first child, an’ I called in to 
a friend in the place, a lone woman that ktp 
a little shop o’medicines. ’T is where she was 
when I called, was with Mrs. Wilderming, the 
niethodish Lady, and she told me when she 
came in that there was a place for me as nurse, 
if I choose to take it, in the town. Laix, never 
say it again, says I, Tm sure I will so, an glr^l 
to get it. So I got the child the ne.xt morning, 
and brought her with me to the same place 
where 1 nursed Masthcr Francis, where my hus¬ 
band’s people w'ere buried, an’ where I laid his 
own old bones wlien it was the will of heaven 
to jiait us.” 

“ Well, Mrs. Kcleher, will you go up stairs, 
and tell Miss Esther, that her uncle wishes to 
speak to her before she goes to rest ? lie wishes 
her to sign a little (taper, while her uncle Leo¬ 
nard is here to witness it.” 
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The old woman replied to this speecii with 
a significant look and a shake of the head, after 
which ^ihe turned on her heel, and hobbled to¬ 
wards the room-door.” 

“ And Misther Lacy, Ma’am, will I send him 
iii-to you ? ” 

“ He will find out the way himself, I dare 
say,” returned Mrs. Uamer, “ but you may 
bid Aaron go and seek him.” 

’'’'S. Kcleher departed ; and Mr. Darner, 
throwing open a rose-wood desk, displayed a 
do<’umeul purporting to contain !he articles of 
marriage between Richard Lacy, Esq., of Round- 
wood, and Esther Wilderming, of Glendearg, 
niece and ward of the comfortable looking 
gentleman who was now so busy on her be¬ 
half. 

“ Don’t move the candles, my love,” said 
Mrs^.-Damer, “there is light enough. Let there 
be as little form as possible, or you will ter- 
lifv die poor little timid thing out of her wits.” 
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“ Nevertheless, Nell,” said her husband, 
with a smile, “ jou stood in a very good light 
yourself, the day you and I set our hands and 
seals to the same sort of parchment.” 

“ Ah, my love, the case was very different. 
You were tny chosen and my only one.” 

Mr. Darner would have kissed his wife, for 
this speech, but that the connubial action was 
j>revented by the opening of the door, and the 
entrance of Mr. Richard Lacy. 

He was a low sized man, with a lean, 
hard and bloodless face, ejes full opened, and 
cold in their expression, hair thrown back 
on all sides, so as to conceal no part of a 
countenance whose extent could not admit of 
much retrenchment; hands little, yellow and 
bony; lips, thin and envious in their character, 
and a manner that, while it showed a j>erfect 
intimacy with good society, was yet too ait'h- 
cial to deserve the praise of elegance. 

He glanced at the open desk, and his 
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appearance, while he took his seat near Mrs. 
Damer, was not free from agitation. Leonard 
gazed’ at him with an unliking eye. lit 
whispered something, in a low and broken 
voice, about the troubled look of the sky, 
and then, fixing his eyes upon the doorway, 
seemed to watch for the entrance of the fail 
ward with the eye of a real lover. 



CHAPTER V 


This iiiglit had been aj>poiiited for the formal 
signing of the niarriage articles. The witnesses, 
as we have saiil were ready, the desk was 

thrown open, the candles were moved to a 
suitable distance, and every eye was bent 

nj)on the parlour door. It opened at length, 

and a figure entered very unlike that of the 
lovely sectarian for whose approach the eyes of 
Lacy longed as for the light. It was that 
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of a tall, muscular, middle aged mau, dressed 
ui a brown suit, with grizzled hair brushed 
sleekly upon Ids brow, a face, of a deep 
yellow tinge, sown thick with freckles, and eyes 
which had n curious ndxture of active thought 
and of solemnity in their expression, 

“ Well, Aaron,” said Mr. Darner, “ what 
of your mistress?” 

“ She is not condng,” saitl the servant. 

She wishes to speak with you in the 
drawing room.” 

“ With me ?” asked Dacy, starting from 
Ills chair. 

Aaron replied to this (juestion by a stare 
of calm surpiize, and then stalked after Mr. 
Danier out of the parlour. 

I'hat gentleman found his niece standing in 
a niche formed by one of the lower 
\, in(l''fts, with a white veil drawn round her 
person, hei* arms folded, with one hand laid 
ujioii her throat, and her person as motionless 
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as a statue. The window curtains were 
drawn back, and the thin moonlight, falling 
on her pale face and light grey drapery, gave 
something of a spiritual expression to the whole 
figure. 

Well, Esther, pet, why do you keep us 
waiting?” said Dainer, patting his niece af¬ 
fectionately on the shoulder, “ Richard is below 
this hour.” 

“ Uncle,” replied Esther, making an eflo, t 
at her usual liveliness of manner, “ you must 
read the Bible, and learn to bear witli me. 
My valour is oozing out at my finger ends, 
as the lime approaches, and I feat you will 
find me out to be an arrant coward befoie 
long.” 

'' Fie, lie ! you are trembling.” 

“ Have you discovered it ? Nay then, 
take the honest truth at once, uncle, rny fieait 
is failing me.” 


“ What should you fear?” 
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“ 1 have enough, I tiiiiik, to make a uiuid- 
eii’s lieart beat rapidly, sir. I fear, first, u 
room full of staring guests-” 

“ Kut there are none—” said Darner, in- 
len upling her. 

''A pair of wax candles, .shining in one’s 
eyes, and lighting one up like a player, an 
open desk, a scroll of parchment, and the 
eves of a doubting bridegroom.” 

“ You are a strange girl.” 

“ You have named my name, as sure as 
ihere is a moon in heaven. Adam himst If 
< uuld have done no better. But, indeed, in- 
<ieed, uncle,” she continued, suddenly assuming 
a deep and serious tone, and lifting her hands 
towards him, as if in the act of supplication, 
my mind is changing on this marriage.” 

“ Changing, Esther?” 

‘"Changing,” echoed the beautiful girl, with 
a musing look, while she tossed hei head 
significantly several times. “Everything around 
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me, every siglit, every sound, seems to warn me 
against it. My dreams are full of tlireats and 
warning terrors. I cannot tell you why, but 1 
feel as if this marriage were to bring on some 
terrible misfortune.” 

“ Oh, Esther, fie ! This is trilling with us 
ail,” said Damer, with some impatience. 

Esther bent down her head to hide the burst 
of tears which flow'ed from her at this speech, 
“ 'rrifling ?” siie rejreated, “ may the friend,'' <>f 
Esther never know such mirth ! Uucie, I am vny 
ill ; I am growing wor.se and woise every hour. 
1 don’t know wliat is the matter, but 1 feel as il 
I had soure dreadful fortune hanging over me. 
I fear I have not long to live.” 

Mr. Damer became quite fretted at what In; 
thouglit the hypochondriasm of this speech, and 
repioved his niece with considerable warmth. 
“ While there was any reasonable ground for 
your holding back,” he said “ while there was 
any hope tliat your own early wishes might be 
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realized, I never once pressed you upon this 
point. Did I ever for an instant put you to pain 
on the behalf of Lacy, while the promotion of his 
interests could have injured those of any other 
))erson ? ” 

“ Indeed, uncle Dainer, you never did.” 

“ And is there any thing, then, so very un¬ 
reasonable in iny now entreating that you would 
no longer tlelay the fullilment of a promise freely 

“ You arc always kind ami good.” 

“ Besides,” continued Mr. Dainer, “ I hope 
my Esther will be generous enough to remember 
that tliere are others whose feeligns are not less 
intimately affected by this negociation than her 
own. You would not put poor Lacy to the 
agony of such a disappointment, after so many 
y ears of steady faith and constancy ?” 

IxTther remained for a few moments silent, 
w ith her face buried between her hands, and then 
raising her person and making an effort to ajijiear 
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determined, she placed her arm within that x>f 
Mr. Darner. It is well, thought that gentleman 
within his own mind ; the' usual maidenlj’ pro¬ 
logue is concluded, and we may shortly hope to 
ha'.e the [day begin. 

He led her, still trembling, from the room. 
They reached the hall, upon which the door of 
tile dining room opened. Here the courage of 
Esther once more failed her. Her uncle felt iier 
hang more heavily upon his arm, and her liStVifi 
< anie thick and short, as if she were threatened 
with .some by.sterical affection. At that instant, 
tl»e door opened, and Mrs. Damcr made her ap¬ 
pearance. The rigid character of this lady had 
always impressed her niece with a certain rlegree 
of awe, and that sentiment came now most oji- 
portunely to check the deep emotion whieli 
aiitady began to agitate her limbs, and features. 
Supported, at either side, by her relative^, she 
once more summoned resolution enough to ap¬ 
proach the dreaded door, when some sudden 
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and new occasion made her start and turn her 
liead in the attitude of one who listens intently. 

" Wlio said that ?” she asked, in a hurried 
whisper. 

“That ?—what, Esther?” enquired her uncle. 

“ Somebody spoke behind me, somebody 
said ‘lie true!’ Did you not hear? I did, as 
[daiuly as I hear my own voice now.” 

“It could not be, my love,” said iVlrs. 
“ the doors are all closed, and the hall 
is empty.” 

“ 1 heard the wortls,” repeated Esther, panting 
heavily “ as plainly as I heard you now. Oh, 
heaven, support me !” 

“ i'ie, Esther, fie !” 

“ I have no choice !” continued Esther, look¬ 
ing upward fixedly, and seeming to address her 
speech to heaven. “ If you hear and see and 
blam'e me, Francis, remember what I suffered for 
your sake. I do it for the best. O, my good 
guardian, look on me to night! If, in this step I 
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am about to take, I act at ail from selfish (jr 
unworthy motives; if my heart be false ; if I seek 
my own good in any thing 1 do tonight, I do not 
ask thee to hold up thine arm ! I do not shun 
the anger that is gathering on my destiny ! lint 
my heart is silent. My heart accuses me of 
nothing evil in my intention, and I fear not tom 
disjileasure since you know it is my duty and not 
my will that draws nte to this sacrifice.” 

Somewhat strengthened and relievo.',. 
this a))peal, Estlier proceeded with her friends 
to the parlour, and made her ajrpearance tin re 
with less of confusion tlien she had anticij)ated. 
She gave her hand, with that cordial understand¬ 
ing which connects good uatured hearts togefher, 
to Mr. Leonard, bent her head slightly, and with ns 
much kindness as she could assume, to Lacy, 
and then moved (juickly to the desk on which 
the marriage articles were laid. 

The agitation of the bridegioom while Estlier 
took the pen, and prepared with a trembling hand 
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to affix her name to the document, was scarcely 
less remarkable than her owai. His conduct w as 
that of one who is upon the brink of some 
intense and long sought happiness, and who fears 
that some sudden chance may yet interpose to 
snatch the blessing from within his reach, even 
uhen ho has already opened his arms for its re¬ 
ception. But Esther, suffering Mr. Darner to 
'riiide her hand, hud already made the dreaded 
sign which bound their destinies together, and 
his was safe from hencefortli. He ceased to 
tremble, and Leonard, who watched him with 
the ej'e of one but little enamoured of his cha¬ 
racter, observed a flash of ecstacy, that almost 
approached a degree of triumj)!! break from his 
eyes, when all the necessary signatures had been 
affixed to this legal document. 

Without much conversation, the company 
sejiarated, after the business for which they had 
assembled had been discharged. The following 
day was appointed for the marriage which was 
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intended to be as private as possible. The 
gentlemen left the house, and, soon after their 
departure, Esther was borne to her room in an 
alarming state of weakness. Tremblings and 
tits of syncope succeeded, and kept the family 
during the remainder of the night in a state of 
intense anxiety and agitation. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Aaron, the servant already mentioned, was in 
t’.ie act of crossing the hall, after making an anx¬ 
ious enquiry into the condition of his beloved 
young mistress, and receiving for the first time 
the satisfactory intelligence that she had fallen 
into a deep, and apparently refreshing, sleep. 

“ Poor craither! ” he said, “ poor darlin’! 
the light will lave my eyes if you get no better 
in the mornin’ ! Well, friend Davy,” he added. 
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addressing a handsome countryman who just 
then made his appearance in the passage leading 
to the servants’ hall. Where arc you going, 
now ? ” 

“ To Glendalough, Misther Aarum,” re¬ 
turned the stranger, gathering around him the 
folds of his large frieze coat. “ How’s the 
niissiz ? ” 

Thank you, finely. You must’nt spr yet ? ” 

“ Oh, that I might’nt if I can stop a minute, 
’tis a’most one, an’ 1 have a long road before 
me. 

“ You must come back, and take a little 
nourishment again’ the way. Take ofl' your coat 
and come.” 

With some decent persuasion, Davy Lenigan, 
(“ for that was his name,” as the old story-l)ooks 
have it,) was prevailed upon to return and lake 
his seat by the blazing fire in the servants’ liail. 
It was a comfortable apartment, floored witli 
brick, with a deal table extending nearly 



the whole lenglli, and Hanked by two forms of 
the same material. A pair of arm-chairs, in- 
leinietl as seats of honour for the coachman and 
:he cook, were placed on each side the fire, and, 
those respected functionaries being now absent, 
Davy Lcnigan was invited to take possession 
of that position which w'as usually occupied 
by liie Phaeton of Glendearg. 

, Here ;he sat for some moments, while old 
Aaron hurried out of the room, to procure 
materials for whiskey punch, which was what 
he meant to intimate by the word “ nourish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Keleher,” said Davy, observing 
the nurse making some arrangements at the 
end of the room, “ so this is the way old times 
are forgotten above stairs ! ” 

“ ^A\, howl your tongue now, Davy,” said 
the old woman, “ there’s raison in all things.” 

“ Ah,” continued Davy, with a sad coun¬ 
tenance, “ its little Misther*Riordan, my poor 
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young niasther, ever thought she’d turn ou him 
that way in his grave.” 

“ E’howl your tongue, now, Davy.” 

“ Oh, Masthcr Francis, they had'nt my 
heart in their buzzoni Mhen they forgot you tliat 
way, an’ tlie colour you wore the day you died. 
Only four years gone, what four? ’tis’nt, uoi 
passiu’ three an’ a half, an’ tliere she is goin’ 
to put the very de^aivcr in your jdaee that 
was tile cause o’ your desthructiou an’ youi 
bauishiueut ! The very de^-aiver ! 'm sure 1 
hard him myself, the day he parted her, talkin’ an’ 
he havin’ her hand betunc the two of his, an' 
he .sayin’ his last word, ‘Be llirue 1 ’ Look, 
Mrs. Keleher, there’s no use in talkin’, but it 
would kill tlie Danes to hear him sayin’ that 
word, that day! An’ now to think of hei 
marryin’ another man, an’ takin’ to Lacy of . 
all the world! Dear knows, my heart is broke 
from the thoughts of it. An’ sure what hurt 
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if il was for one of his own profession* he 
suflered, but for a incthodisli ! Aii, dear, dear, 
dear ! ” 

“ Howl, again Davy; Aaron w'ill hear you.” 

“ Aych, let me alone. Let ’em all rise out 
of it, for love, afther that. An’ tis’nt that, but 
the talk she used to have herself, about the 
counthry, an’ the boys ! Ah, Maather Frank ! 
■Miistlicr Frank ! Dear knows I would’nt won¬ 
der if he allowed himself to her of a night on 
the ’count of it.” 

“ Eyeh ! ” Mrs. Keleher exclaimed with a 
faint shriek. 

“ Dear knows, 1 would’nt. Throe year an’ 
a half! Sure it takes seven years to make a man 
dead in law, an’ it seems there’s only half the 
time wantin’ to make him dead in love.” 

“ \V ell, well, achree, the dead is dead, an’ 
the livin’ is livin’, let us take care of ourselfs 
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an not to be jedgin’ any one. Howl your 
tongue, now,^ liere’s Aaron cornin’.’’ 

Davy complied, with a kind of groan, and 
in a few minutes, he and the elderly sectarian 
were seated alone, by the fire-side, with a ca¬ 
pacious jug of whiskey punch steaming lux¬ 
uriously between them. 

In addition to the feeling of honest hos¬ 
pitality, Aaron Shepherd had a motive for 
detaining Davy. It had been the old methodist’s 
misfortune, during his time of service witli 
Esther’s father, to hear one of those contro¬ 
versial argumentations by which the mind of 
Ireland, and of England also, was agitated 
about this period. nie consequence of this 
circumstance was, that Aaron was presently 
seized with an irresistible passion for polemics, 
and dreamed of nothing less than making 
converts on his own account. He had long 
since cast a hungry eye upon Davy, and 
longed for a good opportunity of awaking him 
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to a sense of his condition. In this, however, 
it was necessary tq employ some skill, for 
Davy was as wary as a plover, and being 
conscious of his own want of theological in¬ 
formation, while he was fully determined not 
to be convinced by any thing Aaron could 
urge, he avoided all occasion of controversy 
with that person. Yet he could not altogether 
decline a plain challenge, for Davy had a 
bfdtiier who was an instructor of youth j he 
kept a school at Glendalough, where young 
people of both sexes were instructed in the arts 
of reading, writing, grammar, book-keeping, 
arithmetic, &c. at the cheap rate of half a 
crown a quarter, while those who aspired to 
classical information, in which also Mr. Henry 
Lenigan was capable of affording some rudi- 
mental information, paid the enormous sum of 
Iwo guineas a year. He passed in his neigh¬ 
bourhood for a man of “great manners,” his 
literary education having taught him to assume 

VO-f. 1. F 
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a certain suavity of bearing, and occasionally 
a certain euphuism of discourse which im{>ressed 
his neighbours with a high idea of his erudi¬ 
tion. Nothing astonished Aaron more than 
that an argument wliich appeared to liituself as 
coviucing as a self-evident proposition, should 
produce so little effect on Davy, while the 
latter felt no difficulty so great as that of 
finding reasons for not admitting those con¬ 
clusions of tlie sectarian which he was un¬ 
able to answer. His common resource, when 
juesscd very hard, was to take the matter up 
ill a personal light, and 

—prove his doctrine ortliodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks. 

But, even in this species of logic, he was 
still no adequate match for the sectarian, 
whose Irish blood could be qfpily made to 
rise above the zero of his Christian* tlieory, 
and suggest some tremendous carnal execu¬ 


tion. 
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After the hearts of- both had been softened 
one half hour’s steady application to the 
])unch-jug, Aaron suddenly broke, out of a 
conversation on general subjects, into the 
following speech: 

‘'Look you hcther, David LeniganYou 
are a dacent, credible youth,, ai)’ I love you. 
Your people an’ niy people lived in the 
same town, an’ dealt together for teas, an’ 
"■giviceries, an’ things, an’ I have every raison 
to love and like you. ” 

“ Its thrue for you, Misther Aaron, we wor 
ouid neighbours, surely. ” 

“An’ its for that raison, Davy, I wish you 
well, an’ I’d wish I had the power to put 
your father’s child in a palace this blessed 
night. ” 

“ I neveji^, misdoubted your good will, in¬ 
deed, Misther Aaron.” 

“ Don’t Davy, don’t, for the world. An’ 
still, Davy, ” Aaron continued, setting down 

V ‘2 
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liis tumbler with a solemn face, “ if I eould 
put you in a palace, where would be the gain ? 
The palaces of this world, Davy, are like houses 
of snow — ” 

Davy groaned internally. 

“—Which melt away in the first thaw, an’ 
lave us could an’ defenceless, but the palaces of 
light are the only palaces that’s w'orth a Chris¬ 
tian’s while to look for.” 

“ 1 won’t gainsay that, ” said Davy, with em¬ 
phasis. 

“You could’nt, Davy, if you would. You 

could’ut gainsay the-” 

He was going to say the Bible; but recol¬ 
lecting that Davy was not privileged to qualify 
himself for a controversy on this subject, he 
stopped short, with a smile of pity and contemp¬ 
tuous forbearance. Davy perceiypd the sneer, 
and found it impossible to evade the Contest 
any longer. 

“Look hether, Misther Aaron, ” he began. 
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They may say this and that of the Bible, 
an ’ of the best way to heaven, but I’ll tell you 
what it is. I seen a man of a day that read 
more books than you or I ever saw in our lives, 
an’ I heerd that man say that there Was no 
use in talkin’, but whether a man was a Roman, 
a Protestant, a Methodish or a Quaker, the best 
way in the world for gettin’ into heaven was 

just-to go there, simply. ” 

“ Well, friend, Davy, an’ do you b’lievr; 
him ? ” 

1 does ! ” said Davy, stoutly, “ I think that 
there’s no persuasion * goin’ but a part of ’em 
will go to heaven, some time. ” 

‘‘ What «//, Davy ? ” 

“ Iss, all-^barrin’ it was, may be, the Turks 

or the Arabians. Ayeh, what talk it is! Lis¬ 
ten hether. Wor you ever at Glendalough ?” 

# 

“ I was,” replied Aaron, with a contemp¬ 
tuous smile 
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“And did you see the seven Cliurches ? ” 

“ I did, ” 

“The round tower, and the Cathedhral, an 
St. Kavin’s Kitchen ? ” 

Aaron low’ered his head in dignified assent. 
“ Well, then, if you did, listen hether. Do 
you mind me- now, Misther Aaron ? The nias- 
ther abroad has the heigth o’ that table o’ 
bibles of all sorts and sizes, and he thinks he’s 
the firsht that’s bringing’em into Ireland. But 
harken hether! Difi you think the saints, an’ 
the great people long ago, that built them 
churches, that stone roof, and that round 
tower, that all the masons in Europe could’nt 
do the likes now', if they were at it from tliis 
till rnornin’, do you think them saints did’iit 
know anythin’ o’ the scriplhnrs? ” 

Aaron was silent for a moment' 

“Do you think,” continued Davy, pressing 
his question, “ that them saints are burnin ’ in 
'liell this day? ” 
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“ I judge nobody, but-” 

“ There why ! " cried Davy in triumph, “ and 
you talk to me of bibles and things! Ayeh, 
Misther Aaron, lake it from me, tis’iit by readin’ 
or writin’, we’ll ever get into heaven, only by doin’ 
our duty properly. ” 

'^Hold you there!” cried Aaron, “there’s 
the point, you know. What is your duty, 
Davy? ” 

•• “My duty,” said David,-a little puzzled, 

“ is, as I may say, to do my^uty, as it were, by 
all manner o ’ people, high an’ low, gentle an’ 
sin»]ile; that’s iny maxim, an’ that’s what 1 
go by ever.” 

“Well, an’ will I tell you a plain truth now, 
Davy, as a friend?” 

“ You’re freely welcome.” 

“ Why then I will. You know no more of 
your 3uty, Davy Lenigan, than that cat on the 
stool. You belong to a church that leads you 
about like poor Blind Bulf, with a hankitcher 
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Oil you| eyes, an’ a gag on your mouth, an’ 
most commonly ’tis wliere it leads you is to the 
gallovvs-foot, to edify your friends with a 
lamentation. Did you ever see a methodist 
hung?” 

“ If 1 didn’t” said Davy warmly, “ I seen 
methodishes that desarved it. The priae an’ 
the con^ait o’ ye bates the world. Ye’re just 
the dandy Christhens above ail others! Ayeli 
what talks! Ye think it is % standin’ collar Und 
a low crowned hat^that ’ll take ye into heaven. 
1 don’t know my juty ! E’ howl your tongue, 
you foolish man ! I suppose if 1 axed the same 
question o’ you, youd’ tell me your juty was to 
comb your hair straight, an’ spake through your 
nose, an’ to keep your knees bent in walkin’, 
an’ your crubeens turned in, an ’ to wear a shovel 
of a hat upon your* pole, and a round cut coat. 
That’s the whole o’ the methodishes catechism. 
All the deffercnce betune us is, that 1 let the 
priest lead me to heaven his owm way, an’ you 
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:give you sowl to the tailor. It’s tlw'ue for 
Thady Ryan, the poet westwards, what he says 
o’ ye, in hi« ballad o’ the Recantation of 
h'ather Hannan, an’ he spakin’ o’ the Catholic- 
Church :— 


'i’hiougU iburopc lie) did resound 
The laws she did expound— 

Wliy did you (says he) attempt to forsake her^ 
iJcr banners .she displayed 
In thriumph night an’ day, 

She's shuparior (sa^ he) to SM'addler or Quaker. 

“ Mind, I don’t say any thing again’ the swad- 
Hicrs for indnstherin’. They’re strict an’ cre¬ 
dible people, surely, in that line. Rut as for liie 
religion—” 

Here Aaron could hold no longer— 

“You poor despiseable papist!” he began, 
“it is like you’ an’ your people, to be always 
ignorant^ an’ presumptuous; I will prove t.> 
you—” 

“ Howl a minute!” cried Davy, “ignorant an' 
presumptuous ? Before I hear another word from 
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you now, afther that, I must know what raison you 
have for sayin’ it. Tell me this, he added, rising 
from his chair, and confronting the sectarian with 
anattitude of imposing majesty; “if you’re such 
a great fellow entirely, can you calculate the 
aiclipse o’ the moon ?” 

This was a thunderstroke. Aaron, so far fron> 
being able to answer Davy’s question in the 
affirmitive, did not even find it intelligible, fie 
winced, and shrunk from the learned scrutiny of 
Davy’s glance, but his confusion betrayed him. 

“You can’t !” cried Davy, in great triumph ; 
“An ’ you talk to me of ignorance ? Poh !” And 
snapping his fingers in the face of his opponent, 
with a shrill exclamation of scorn, he turned round 
tipon his heel and resumed his seat. 

The controversy was here intei rupted by strangt* 
sounds above stairs. In the room directly over 
their heads, they heard the noise of ihany feet 
hurrying to and fro, as if some accident had 
taken place, and, in a few minutes, the old nurse 
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was seen hobbling into the hall with symptoms of 
Wild alarm and confusion on her countenance. 

‘'Aaron Shepherd! Aaron Shepherd,” she ex¬ 
claimed, wringing her hands with an air of grief 
and impatience ! “ run, run for the docthor, as fast 
as ever you can lay leg to ground ! The^young 
missiz is in a fit, an’ I’m afeerd she’s dyin.’ ” 

“ Dying’, woman ?” 

Dyin’; away with you, Aaron, or he never 
ilhovortake her alive ! Oh, vo ! there 1 hear ’em 
again above stairs! Hun Aaron, run for the bare 
life!” 

This was the signal for general consternation. 
In one minute Aaron and his low hat were speed¬ 
ing through the moonshine in one direction, while 
Davy I.cnigau took the wild mountain road wlucli 
led to Gleudalougb, not displeased at the opportu¬ 
nity of escape from his polemical opponent, and 
little afflicted at the condition of Esther; for her 
infidelity to his master had shaken, considerably, 
the interest she possessed in his affections. 



CHAPTER VII. 


'Fhk most striking characteristic of the Wicklow 
scenery is that of intense, though not oppressive, 
loneliness. The road which our polemic pursued, 
after leaving, the mansion of Glendearg, was a 
wild and broken track, winding amid a wilder¬ 
ness of mountain heath, and granite. Sometimes a 
stream, hurrying downward through the masses 
of rock that made the desert horrid, broke sud¬ 
denly upon his path, foaming and glittering in tlie 
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moonlight, and making a dreary sound in the 
midnight solitude. Sometimes the distant 
barking of a dog augmented the sense of 
extreme loneliness wliich the scene occasioned, 
by the slight suggestion f»f a contrast which it af¬ 
forded. Sometimes a gust of win<i» swept 
down between the fissures of the hills, and 
Imrrying along the valley side, sunk dowm and 
whist again, with a wail that had something 
in. jt of a supernatural effect. The beautiful 
terrors of the scene were, however, all lost on 
Davy. 

A cloud had stolen across the moon, when 
he descended that rugged part of the road 
which leads downward upon the lake of Lug- 
gela. He stepped out upon a srock, which 
overlooks the valley on the north-western side, 
and endeavoured, in the dim light, to gather in 
the oiltline of the scene beneatli him ! This 
enchanting little region, like all the lake 
scenery of Wicklow, owes its principal fascia- 
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ation to the effect of contrast which is pro¬ 
duced on the b^iolder’s mind by the dreary 
wildness of the barren mountain road by 
which it is approached. While our pedes¬ 
trian stood upon the rock, the veil was sud¬ 
denly i;Wthdrawn from the disk of the “full¬ 
blown ” moon, and a flood of tender light 
was poured upon the scene, clothing the cliffs, 
the lake, the trees, and the whole coup d’oeil 
in a mantle of bluish silver. 

He saw, beneath him, embosomed among 
the brown hills, a little valley full of beauty, 
full of varied loveliness, full of charac¬ 
ter, and of romantic interest. On his right 
was a deep glen, rugged with masses of 
granite, and intersected by a small stream which 
supplied the basin of the lake, and whose 
origin was concealed amid the windings of 
the barren defile. Following the cotirse of 
this stream, the eye soon beheld it creeping 
out from amtong the rocks, gliding with many 
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n snake-like winding along a green and culti¬ 
vated champaign, and mingling into the lake 
witJi so gentle a current that the profound 
repose of its gleaming surface was unbroken 
by a single curl. Beneath him, on iiiji left, in 
a nook of this sequestered valley, com¬ 

manding the beautiful plain before described, 
stood a mansion in the pointed style of archi¬ 
tecture; and here the scene was enriched and 
IvAinanizcd by plantations, pleasure grounds, 
garden plats, and other luxurious incidents, 
which gave a softening character of leisure 
to the retreat. Farther to his left, lay the 
calm expanse of water, from which the scene 
derives its name, and which occupied an area 
between three lofty mountains, each of which 
descended suddenly upon the very borders of 
the lake, and presented a variety of shore 
whiclf was wonderful in a scene so limited. 
On one side appeared a tumbling cliff, com¬ 
posed of innumerable loosq^ masses of 
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granite, piled together to the height of a 
thousand feet, without a single trace of vegetation ; 
farther on, the waters kissed the foot of a 
hill, that was clothed, from the summit to the 
very verge of the lake, in a mantle of the 
freshest verdure: farther on still, the shores 
were shadowed by over-hanging woods of pine 
and beech, and before the circuit of the basin 
had been made, the waters were found rolling 
in their tiny wavelets of crystal, over a I-”.el 
sandy beach, composed of triturated granite, 
and forming the border of the lawn already 
mentioned. The effect of the whole picture 
was heightened, at this moment, by the peculiar 
light, which softened down tlie rougher 

features of the scene, and gave a gentle and 
sparkling brilliancy to those parts that were 
distinguished by their beauty and refinement. 
Over half the surface of the lake, the gigantic 
shadow of Carrigamanne mountain (the graqite 
cliff” before (Sescribed) was ffung by the 
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declining moon, with a sharp distinctness of out¬ 
line, veiling half the waters in the deepest shade, 
while the remainder mimicked the vault of the 
star-lit heaven above within a plain of bright 
and streaky silver. 

The poor peciestrian remained, gazing long 
upon this scene, for he remembered the time 
when his young master, h'rancis Riordan, and 
himself, were accustomed to spend whole summer 
days "H^on the lake, paddling luxuriously along 
tlie mountain sides, or standing out in the 
centre and looking for trout. He remembered 
tlie time when he sat resting on his oars in 
the bow, while the slight and beautiful boy 
was wont to lie back on the stern seats, for 
many minutes togetlier, gazing on the glassy 
water, and humming over that enchanting 
air,* the character of which is so exquisitely 

• iThe air of Lupgela, to which Moore has adapted that per¬ 
fection of lyric melody, commencing 

“ No, not more welcome the faify numbers, &e.” 
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adapted to the scene from which it takes its 
name. 

On a sudden, the ears of Davy were greete<l 
by a strain of music so singular, so novel in 
its character, and yet so sweet, that it bound 
him to the sj)ot, in an ectasy of surprize and 
admiration. It seemed like a conceit of many 
instruments, aud yet it was little louder in its 
tones than the murmuring of a hive of summer 
bees. Sometimes it swelled out into -strain 
of wailing harmony like the moan of an Eolian 
harp, and sometimes faded away into 


A sound so fine that notliinpf lived 
’Tween it and silence. 


And then a rich masculine voice, improved 
into an almost magical sweetness by the 
loneliness of the place, took up the following 
melody, which was executed with a skill that 
told of continental accomplishment: 
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Hark I liaik! Uie soft bu"ie sounds over the wood, 
And tliillls in ihe siionce of even ; 

Till faint and more faint, in the tar solitude. 

It dies on the poilals ol lieaven ! 

But edio springs up from her home in the rock, 
And seizes the pciishing strain ; 

And sends the gay 'liaUenge w.th shadowy modi 
From mountain to nountain again. 

And again ! 

From mountain to mountain again. 


It. 

< >h, ..ims let my love, like a .sound of delight. 

He ai'isuud thee winlc shines tlie glad day, 
kiid leave tliet, unpaiu'd, in the silence of night, 

And die like sweet music awav. 

While hope, with her warm light, thy glancing eye fills; 

Oh. s.ay, “ Like that echoing strain, 

Though the sound of his love has died over' the hills. 

It will waken in heaven again,” 

And again! 

It will waken in heaven again. 


The .song ceased, and the listener could hear 
the words, “ Agaiu, and again! ” floating ofl' 
and fainting in the bosom of the distant vallies. 
In a few minutes a small boat emerged from 
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that part of the lake which was darkened by 
the shadow of the mountain, and gliding rapidly 
over the star-spangled abyss that lay between, 
buried its light keel iii the sandy beach above 
described; two men leaped on the shore, and 
Davy thought he saw, from the head-dress of 
one, a plume of coloured feathers waving in 
the moonlight. The night was so calm, that he 
could hear the voices of both with perfect dis¬ 
tinctness. Perceiving that lie of the .^dume 
was about to take the road to Koundwooil, Davy 
hurried forward on his own track, incasiiriiig 
his speed so as that he might encounter the 
stranger as nearly as possible at the point on 
the heath where the two roads joined. 

In this he was successful. The stranger, 
in answer to Davy’s courteous greeting, touched 
Ids hat lightly with his linger, and, folding his 
cloak around him, continued his journey in 
silence. When they had reached that turn 
in the road at which, by a single step, the tr'*- 
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veller may shut out from his view the delicious 
valley above described, the stranger, who seemed 
to be well acquainted with the scenery, turned 
suddenly round, and gazed for a long time, 
without the least sound or motion upon the 
moonlit scene. At length, seeming to gather 
Ins arms more closely upon his breast, and 
bending his head low, he strode forward, at a 
more rapid pace, and soon overtook Davy, who 
was loitfing a few paces in advance. 

" Do you go to Roundw’ood, friend ? ” asked 
the stranger, in what Davy called an “ Englified” 
accent. 

This was the spfll-word which, like the first 
speech addressed to a spirit, put an end to Davy’s 
silence, and left him free to become as inquisitive 
and communicative as he pleased. 

“A little beyaut it plase your honour,” he 
said, touching his hat; “as far as Glendalough.” 

“ Do you live at the Seven Churches, then ? ” 

“Ido, sir, just hard by the barrack of Drumgoff, 



%\here my brother keeps a little school. I was 
over among the mountains, a piece, at Misthiir 
Darner’s, of Glendearg, getting him to put in a 
good word for me with the Archbishop, in regard 
of the lase o’my little place, over.” 

He paused, as if in the expectation that tlie 
stranger might put in a word, to sustain his share 
of the conversation, but the hatter continued 
silent. 

“ Great doings at Glendearg, sir,” Davy, 
added ; "nothing but marryin,’ martyin,’ ever an’ 
always.” 

Even this bait failed to awaken the stranger’s 
curiosity, and ff>r some iniuutUb both were silent. 

" Dear knows, then, this is a lonesome road,” 
was Davy’s next effort at opening a confidential 
intercourse. “ I would’nt like to cross the 
uiountains to Roundwood alone to-night, not that 
I ever saw anything uglier than myself, thank 
heaven, in all my rambles, but people says ;i 
dale about sperrits, that way at night. Will you 
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take it as ati offence, sir, now, if I ask your liouour 
one question '(” 

“ That will depend altogether, my good 
IViend, upon the nature of the question itself.” 

“ Surely, sir, surely. Well, it’s what I was 
going to say was, that I know a family from 
^tublin diat come here last year, and of all tlie 
world, I never heard anytliiug more like the tone 
o’ their voice than what your liouour’s is. The 
iS’ortons, sir, a line likely family indeed, and ’tis 
what I ti^ought wiien I heard your honour*, was 
that may be, says I, ’tis one o’ the young 
Misthur Nortons 1 have there, and sure enough, 
says, 1 ’tis ^listhi||, George, that w'ent out with 
the pathriots, for 1 see the green feather flirtin’ up 
in his hat, an’ he coinin’ up the road?” 

“ My voice, then,” said the stranger, “ is not 
unfamiliar to you ? ” 

“ I ddtlare then, no,” said Davy, “ 1 have a 
leelin’ greatly in myself when 1 hear you talkin,’ 
as 1 may say.” 
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“ Aod the best conjecture you can make is 
that 1 am young Mr, Norton of Dublin?” 

“ I’m thinkiu’ so, sir.” 

“I hope I may not find all iny old friends in 
Ireland so forgetful, and yet there are many there 
by whom I do not feel anxious to be recollected. 
Your name is David Leuigan ?” 

» It is, abo’ boord !” 

Were you ever in service?” 

" Never but the once’t when I was coortin’ 
Gracey Guerin.” 

“ And would you know,” said the stranger in 
a hollow voice, standing still himself, and causing 
David also to do so, by laying • finger against his 
shoulder. “ Would you know your master if 
if you saw him again?” 

At this (Question, David drew back with a 
secret misgiving at the heart, and a cold creeping 
of the skin, such as is occasioned by the extremes! 
horror of which human natun& is capable. He 
gazed fearfully on the tall figure that stood before 
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nim, and as the inooushiue fell upon his worn 
and sallow countenance and large watery eyes, 
a territic recognition begair to awake within his 
heart. The stranger, mean while, remained 
standing at his full height, his head thrown back, 
as if to invite enquiry, one foot advanced a little, 
and one worn hand gathering the drapery of his 
capacious war-cloak around his handsome person. 

“Aye !” he said, aftllr a long pause: “ I have 
riumphed ! Once morel I tread the land I trod 
in childhood, once more, with an unsullied name, 
I walk the soil that hides the ashes of my fathers ! 
1 left it poor, I return wealthy ; I left it in shame 
for my species, in sorrow for the name of man, 
I stand to gaze upon it now, proud of that 
name, and proud that I belong to such a race of 
beings. I look upon these hills, the lakes, the 
(Streams, the woods, and that pale moon that 
lights their loveliness, and I say. Shine on, for 
we are worthy of your light; bloom on, for we 

VOL. I. G 
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are worthy of your beauties! I have seen, at 
last, that sight for which niy boyish heart had 
yearned almost to bursting. I liave seen a 
people rising in their anger, and challenging 
the rights that nature gave them. I have lifted 
my hand with theirs towards the free heaven, 
and struck with them for liberty. I Iiave seei; 
them prosper, I have seen tyranny struck to the 
dust; and now my hearths satisfied. Men now 
may turn their swords- into ploughshares and 
pruning hooks, for they have done e.iougli to 
show that the old spirit still lives upon the 
eatih, and to give a Grecian lesson to pos¬ 
terity.” 

At the close of this speecli, Davy had just 
recovered sufficient presence of mind to stretch 
out his hands towards the stranger, and ex¬ 
claim, in a hoarse and broken whisper, while his 
teeth cVvattered, and his limbs shook with fear 
“ Oh, Masther Francis, is it you 1 ” 

My poor fellow,” said the stranger, still. 
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in the same loud and cKcited tone: “I am in¬ 
deed yonr master, Francis Riordan.” 

The faitlifiil servant remained for a con¬ 
siderable time without the power of speech. 
“ We thought you were dead, sir," he gasped 
forth at length. 

‘■‘-There was a time wlien I would have re¬ 
joiced to give occasion to sueli a rumour,” said 

Riordan: “ but whai a brilliant fortune I w'ould 
\ 

then have lost! To s^e the cause succeed to 
nhicli I,had devoted my life and labour, to come 
back once more in health and honour to my na¬ 
tive land, and even, before my youth had fled, to 
return with all my youthful hopes accom¬ 
plished.” 

“ But, Masther Francis, ar’nt you afeerd, for 
all ? ” 

“ Afraid ! of what ? ” 

Davy cast a glance over each shoulder, al¬ 
ternately, as if to be assured that they stood 
alone in the wilderness, and then said, “ Why 
c 2 
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then, nothin’, sir, only of that ould business 
about the boys you know.” 

Francis burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. “ Nay, nay,” said he, " I can’t think 
there is great danger of my finding people’s me¬ 
mories so very acute. My enemies must not 
have sharper recollections than my friends." 

“ Ayeh, then, 1 declare I would’nl trust 
Richard Lacy for forgetting. ' 

Nor I, nor I, if i: were his interest any 
longer to remember.” 

O then, O then, sure, Masther, ’tis it that 
is his intherest, an’ nothin’ else. O dear ! O 
dear, dear ! Oh, Esther W'ilderming ! the he;^- 
vens look down on you this blessed night! ” 

The moment he had said these words, the 
stranger seemed on a sudden to have lost a foot 
of his customary stature. His proud and 
soldier-like bearing was altered in art instant. 
He walked off the road and sat down, for some 
moments, on a rock which lay near, evidently 
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5 :reatly ailected, but not hiding his face, nor by 
any avoidable action suffering his agitation to 
appear.” 

“ Come hither ! ” he said to his attendant, 
after a pause of painful silence, “ what do you 
say of Esther ? ” 

“ Oh, then, Masther Francis, I declare I 
do’nt like to say any thing about it to you.” 

“ Speak on ! ” suii' liiordan, with a porten¬ 
tous calmness in his accent. 

“ You’re sick and weary now, sir, afther 
your journey.” 

“ Speak on, speak on,” repeated Riordau 
in the same tone. 

“Come on to Roundwood, Masther, an’ I’ll 
tell you, wlicn you’re well an’ hearty in the 
moruin*. Dear knows, a sleep would be bet- 
ther to you now than news like this.” 

“ Speak, sir ! ” cried Francis, in a voice of 
sudden passion, springing to his feet, and shaking 
his clenched hand in the /ace of liis servant, 
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“ speak, sir, or I will strike you to the earth ! 
You hint a horrid ruin in my car, and bid me 
wait yoiir pleasure for the telling ; you fling me 
on a rack, and bid me sleep ! \\ hat of Miss 

W'iiderming ! ” 

“ yh<! is-” Davy began- 

“ Dead ! ” cried the soldier, obscr^'ing him 
liesitate. 

“ Not dead, sir, no —/-—” 

" Not dead, thank hiavcn ! Hut ill ? ” 

* 

“ AVisha faix, that’s not it, sir, neither.” 

“ What then ? ” He looked for some mo¬ 
ments closely into David’s face, and said, with 
a vc.xed laugh ; “She is not married, sure ? ” 

“ Oh, >io, sir ! ” 

“ No ! ” cried Hiordan, starting back, with 
a burst of enthusiastic confidence, “ My Esther 
is not false ! In all my toils, in all my suft'erings, 
in all my trials, dangers, and afflictions, that 
base, ungenerous doubt has never crossed my 
mind, even for an .instant. My breast is full of 
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confidence towards her. Oh, I am as sure of 
Esther’s love as I am of my own truth, in her 
regard, of your fidelity, of Lacy’s hatred ! ” 

He paused, as if in expectation of Davy’s 
speech, but the latter continued silent, looking 
fixedly on the ground, and giving utterance occa¬ 
sionally to a deep moan. 

“ What is it that you fear to tell me, Leni- 
gan i ’’ continued the young patriot, “ why do 
liesitate, and moan, and look d(.>wnwards ? Out 
with it man, whatever be the event. One thing 
at any rate, I cannot fear, and that is Esther 
Vt ilderming’s unkindness. I never will look 
upon her face with a sad heart, unless 1 should 
live to see her in her coffin.” 

Why then, since you say ‘ coffin’ Masther,” 
said Davy, “ 1 declare I’d rather see her in 
her coffin, than where she is to be, in misther 
Lacy’s house.” 

“ Than where ? ” said Riordan, stepping 
back, and speaking in a whisper between his 
teeth. 
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“ Oh, then in Lacy’s house ! ” 

“ WJiat have you said ?” cried Riordan, lean- 
ing with both hands on David’s shoulder and 
speaking in a low' voice. “ Nay, speak not! — 
do you think 1 can bear that ?” 

“ Oh, Masthcr Frank ! ” 

“ lasten, or I will tread your into pf)wder ! 
Answer each question 1 shall ask you briefly, 
quickly, and most truly, sir, or I will stop your 
sj)eech for ever. Where is Esther '! ” 

“Over at Glendearg.” 

“ And well ? ” 

“ Iss, purty well.” 

“ Married,” he paused and panted heavily, 

“ married, or not?” 

“ Not married, yet.” 

“ What then ? She is contracted ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To whom ? ” 

“ To Richard Lacy.” 

“ Torture and death ! ” the young man cried 
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aloud, flinging Lenigan IVoin him, and stamping 
i'urionslj against the road. 

He stood for some minutes in an attitude 
of rigid agony, with botli hands pressed upon 
his forehead, and the fingers twined in his liair, 
as if with the intention of tearing it up by the 
roots. 

“ luct there be.” he said at last, “ no error 
here. Is it Lacy ? Has she given her¬ 

self away to my enemy '! ” 

“ To him, then, and to no other.” 

“ Oil, you have said enough ! My heart will 
burst—Stand back ! Oh, what a rival! ah, stand 
a.side, for I am losing breath—Oh, peaceful 
moon, what constancy is tiiis ! Come liither, sir, 
let me lean on your shoulder.” 

“ Wisha, dear knows— ” 

" Stand still. Fie, fie, my heart is beating like 
a boy s. I never dreamed this might be possible, 
i am very feverish. Oh, shame ! shame ! shame! ” 

G 6 
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Dear knows, sir ! ” 

“ How she deceived me, and how I 
loved her! I would have staked my life upon 
her truth—1 would liave died for her, and 
she forgets me ! Married to Lacy ! Why, of 
all the names on earth, should she have chosen 
that one to curse me with ? Oh, if the memories 
of our early love, that very bank, that stream, 
that quiet grove, tlie lonely twilight and the young 
flesh dawn, that had so often lighted us in our 
accustomed walks—if all these recollections had 
iKjt power to hold her to her ancient faith, why 
need she, at the least, have struck the blow so 
deeply! I told her, at our parting, that I could 
not change, and I spoke the truth. I have been 
tempted, too. Wealthy, and beautiful, and 
high-born was the being that put iny true atlec- 
tions to the trial. I was poor then, and friendless, 
and 1 went up all alone to the house top, in the 
calm and burning noontide, to look to the east 
and think of her whom I had left in our own 
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distant island. "I'lie sky was clear and still, the 
woods were silent, a stream plashed at a little 
<listauce, and I tliotight of former limes. I 
lifted iny hands to heaven, and I said. No!— 
let my fate he gloomy as it may, let me die 
\oung, and in a foreign land, but licvcr will I 
meditate Njjlsehood to my country, or to my 
love. 1 kept>- mv tnitli, and this is my 
! eward ! ” 

“ (Jh, then, sir, ’ said Davy, “ 1 have that 
notion o’ the wonu n, that if they wished to prove 
thrne, itself, they coukl’nt keep from rovin’ ati’ 
to do their besht.” 

“ But she has found her punishment even m 
iier crime. Married to Kicliard J^acy ! I coidd 
not curse her more deeply than to wish Law's 
heart in tlie breast of him who was to govern her 
liestiny. Ah, fie upon her falsehood ! I am a 
fool to trouble myself about it.—Davy !” 

“ Well, masther ? ” 

When is the marriage to take place I” 
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“ This week, sir, as I hear.” 

“ Ah, shame upon her ! And at Glendearg !” 

“ J^rovidcii’ she is betthcr belore tlien. 

“ What, is she ill, then ? \\ hat’s the matter ! 
.Speak, sirYet, what is it to me ? 'J'cll me 
notliing of it. IVoni this time forward, 1 disclaim 
all interest in tiiat cold, fickle creature I liave 
done with her for ever. What! .iie is not tlieii 
suffered to carry it through with unruffled plumes 
and a heart entirely free. Well, well, though 
she is worthless, I am sorry to hear this.” 

“ Ah, masther, you’re too hard upon 
her.” 

“ Do you think so David 1 You are a faith¬ 
ful fellow.” 

“ ’Tis unknown, sir, what coaxin’ an’ arguefvin’ 
they had at her, over at Glendearg, to make her say 
the word that she’d marry Lacy. 

“ Ha ! do you know this ?” 

" To be sure, I do. Did’nt she remain 
shut up in her house for as good as four years 
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H’liiost, without seciu’ a crather, hardly, until we 
heerd of your death / ” 

“ Aye, I forget ; you spoke of some such 

rumour. And Esther heard of this ?” 

“ The world wide heard of it. Sure it wa^ 
printed in tiie papers all o\er Ireland. ^Tis afther 
tliaT7 surt Eaey come courtin’ of her agin, an’ 
she would’lit any thing to say to him for a long 

while, only the death of her mother, an’ Mr. 
Darner’s arguefyin,’ an’ every thing, forced her to 
It at last, an’ she got the sickness on the head 
of it.” 

“ Forced her !” cried Riordan, in a tone of 
i.-xtreme surprise. 

“ Iss — Misther Darner.” 

“ And docs he think,” the young man ex¬ 
claimed, with sudden vehemence, “ does he im¬ 
agine that he can complete this sacrifice while 
she has got a friend on earth to save her ? 1 am 

in error here. Her parents dead, her guardian 
cold and cruel, her hope of my return for ever de- 
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stroyed, and her own health decayed. I have 
wronged, and 1 will save her; I will snatch her 
from him at the altar’s foot, and when 1 ha\e 
placed her at iny side again, let me see the man 
who dares to come between us. Hold, Davy, 
stop one moment. You must return to Gleiuiearg, 
and take from me a note to Esther W’idenning. 
To-night I sleep in Roundwood,; C()-niorrow, some 
business takes me to Enniskerrv, but I will be 
with you at Glendalough, to hear your answer, in 
the evening, and that must guide us in our future 
conduct.” 

He wrote witii a pencil a short note, which he 
folded and placed in the hands of his attendant, 
bidding him use the needful secrecy in its de¬ 
livery. 

“ I’ll give it to Mrs. Keleher,” said Davy, 
“ for, dear knows, I’m in no Ihutt at all to have 
any talk with Misther Aaron !” 

“ What, is poor Aaron Shepherd living 


still V’ 
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“ Oh, then ’lis he that is, au’ ’tis 1 that has 
raison to know it.” 

■ “ Poor Aaron!” 

“ Dear knows, I think that man would bother 
the world, convartin’ ’em. I declare to my heart w hat 
I ait an’ dhrink at that house doesn’t do me good, 
I’m so snit'diered from bibles, an’ thracts of all 
kinds. Aiguefyjii'j jarguefyin’, for ever, Ena, sure 
if a man had a head us long as my arm, ’twould 
set him to have an answer ready for every question 
they’d ax him that way. But i’m promised a copy 
o’ the Fifty liaisons next week, an’ indeed when 
I get it I’ll give Aaron his due. Well, masther 
I'Yank, good night, sir, an’ the heavens bless an’ 
direct you. I’ll go no farther now, as I’m to return 
to CJlendearg.” 

“ Good night, good fellow. I will remember 
your honesty and your attachment, David, when 
I am once more at peace.” 

“ Oh, then, don’t speak of it, masther Frank. 
’Xis enoughj'or me to see you well, an’ hearty, an’ 
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more than 1 expected to see, sure. V\ ell, well, 
only to think o’ this! Alive and here in Ireland 
afther all! That I may never die in sin, but it bates 
out all the fables that ever was wrote.” 

He turned away, and, as he descended tiirough 
the rocks, Francis coidtl hear him, at a long dis¬ 
tance, in the calm nmonlight, singing tht’Tollowing 
lines of a controversial ballad 


“ Wlicn wotfiil lioK’sy 
And infidtdity 

Conilnnod lor 10 ruisc disionsolation, 

You forsook lliat lioly cliuicli 
That would not lave you in the 1 uk:I), 

And publicly denied your onlination. 

Your name it will appear 
Through Ireland far and near, 

In Limerick, in dork and Dungannon, 

In Belfast and Dnidin town 
Y’onr conduct will be shown 
An" they’ll talk o’ the revolted Father llannan.” 


Young R’iordan remained for several minutes 
gazing on the moonlit desttrl, by which he was sur- 
roimded, and deliveiing up his mind to tlie roman- 



tic nature of the scene, and of the circumstances 
under which he now beheld it, after years of 
suflering and of exile. 

“ Alive, and here in Ireland ! he exclaimed, 
repeating the words of his old follower —“ Even 
so, my drooping country. 1 left these hills in 
sorrow anil in fear, and now 1 come again, in 
joy and safety, to Jialleiige the fuliilnient of my 
youthful dreams. Ve hills, that seemed to my 
infant fancy the boundaries of earth itself; ye 
barren wilds, that my untutored eye coidd find 
as blooming as the gardens of Armida; ye 
lakes and streams, into which I have so often 
gazed, and longed to dive into tlie mirrored 
heaven beneath ; ye fresh, familiar winds, that 
even now waken in my mind a thousand sudden 
sweet remembrances ; ye rocks, trees, waters, 
all ye shapes and hues that constitute my home, 

I hail you from my heart! There’s not a bell 
blooms on the brown heath of these, my native 
mountains. J^ut my heart low^s with a particular 
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fondness. There’s not a rock frowns downward 
from those dreary summits but leaves tlie luxuries 
of all the tropics bcliind-hand in niy estimation. 
Oh ! and shall ye still greet me with tlie same 
young and constant smile ; shall ye still oti’er to 
my sense the same unaltered sights and sounds ; 

r 

shall the winds blow, the waters run. tlTc mountains 
and the rocks rebuke the morniifg witlithe same sad 
frown as in my infancy, and all remain un¬ 
changed, except my love ? I will not think it. 
Now, from this time forward, T never will anti¬ 
cipate an evil. My life has been a life of fears 
and toils, and now I never more will cease to 
hope. I’he cloud may gather dense, as night it¬ 
self, above my head, but, ’till it bursts, 1 never 
will believe that it bears thunder in its womb. 
I must succeed ; T must be gay and ha]»py; I 
toss my doubts and sorrows to the winds, and 
welcome joy ! bright joy ! with a full heart to 
hold it.” 

After this enthusiastic speech, ‘he high-spi- 



rited young soldier threw his cloak around his 
glowing frame, and hurried off in the direction 
of his native village. Young nerves, young 
blood, young feelings and young hopes, com¬ 
bined to keep his s])irits in that buoyant state 
to which his fancy had excited them, and he 
trod along tiio mountain path as if it were en¬ 
tirely by his own free election that he preferred 
the earth to air. 



CH.APTER VI11. 


The school-liousc, at Glendaloiigh, was situated 
near the romantic river which Hows bejj*veeii 
the wild scenery of Drunigofl' and the Seven 
Churches. It was a low, stone building, indif¬ 
ferently thatched ; the whole interior consi.sting of 
one oblong room, floored with clay, and lighted 
by two or three windows, the panes of which 
were patched with old copy-books, or altoge¬ 
ther supplanted by school-slates. The walls had 
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ojice been plaistered and whitewashed, but 
now partook of that appearance of dilapida¬ 
tion which < haracterized the whole building. 
In many places, which yet remained uninjured, 
the malign spirit of Satire (a demon for 
whom the court is not too high, nor the 

cottage too humble) had developed itself in 

sundry amusing and ingenious devices. Here, 
with the end of a burnt stick, was traced the 
hideous outline of a human profile, pro¬ 
fessing to bo a likeness of “ Tom Guerin,” 
and here might be seen the “ woeful lamen¬ 
tation, and dying declaration, of Neddv 

Mi^jj|ahy,” while that worthy dangled in effigy 
Irom a gallows ovcrheatl. In some instances, 
indeed, the village Hogarth, with peculiar 

hardihood, seemed to have sketched in a slight 
hit at “ the Masther,” the formidable Mr. 
Lenigan, 'himself. Along each wall w'ere 
placed a row of large stones, the one intended 
to furnish seats i>*r tlw boys, the other for the 
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girls, the decorum of Mr. Lenigan’s estab¬ 
lishment requiring that they should be kept 
apart, on ordinary occasions, for Mr, Lenigan, 
it should be understood, had not been favoured 
with any Pestalozzian light. The only chair, in 
the whole establishment, was that which was 
usually occupied by Mr. Lenigan himself, and 
a table appeared to be a lu.xiiry of which they 
were either ignorant or wholly regardless.* 

On the morning after the conversation 
detailed in the lust chapter, Mr. Lenigan was 
rather later than his usual hour in taking 
possession of the chair above alluded to. 

*A traveller it. Ireland who is acquainted witli the ancient 
(ihronic)*‘S of ’’.t- ..uutry, must be struck by the reseniblancc 
between liiO nv.nncrs of the ancient und modern Irish in 
tlieir mode of education. In that translation of Stanihurst, 
which Holingshed admits into his collection, we find the 
following passage : ‘‘ In their schools they grovel upon 
couches of straw, their books at their noses, themselves 
lie flat prostrate, and so they chant out witk a loud voice 
their lessons by piecemeal, rej)eatii«g two or three words 
thirty or forty times together.” The system of mnemonics, 
described in the last sentence, is still in vigorous use* 
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The sun was mounting swiftly up the 

hoa'. ens. The rows of stones, before described, 
were already occupied, and the babble of a 
hundred voices, like the sound of a bee-hive, 
filled the house. Now and then, a school 
boy, in frieze coat and corduroy trowsers, with 
an ink-bottle dangling at his breast, a copy¬ 
book, slate, Vosler, and “ reading-book,” 
under one arm, and a sod of turf under 
the other, droppc'd in, and took his place upon 
the next unoccupied stone. A great boy, 
with a huge slate in his arms, stood in the 
centre of the apartment, making a list of all 
those who were guilty of any indecorum in 
tire absence of “ the Masther.” Near the 
door, was a blazing turf fire, which the 
sharp autumnal winds already rendered agree- 
• able. In a corner behind the door lay a 
heap of •fuel, formed by the contributions 
of all the scholars, each being obliged to 
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bring one sod of turf every day, and each having 
the privilege of sitting by the fire while his own 
sod was burning. Those who failed to pay their 
tribute of fuel sat cold and shivering the whole 
day long at the farther end of the room, huddling 
together their bare and frost bitten toes, and cast¬ 
ing a longing, envious eye toward the peristyle 
of well-inarbled shins that surrounded the fire. 

Full in the intluence of the cherishing flame, 
was placed the hay-bottomed chair that sup¬ 
ported the person of Mr. Henry Lenigau, when 
that great man presided in person in his rural 
seminary. On his right, lay a close bush of hazel, 
of astonishing size, the emblem of his autliority 
and the instrument of castigation. Is’ear this 
was a wooden “sthroker, ” that is to say, a large 
rule of smooth and polished deal, used for 
“ sthroking ” lines in the copy book, and also for 
“ sthroking ” the palms of the refractory pupils. 
On the other side, lay a lofty heap of copy books, 
which were left there by t'.-.: ^'oys and girls for 
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tlie purpose of having their copies “ sot ” by 
“ the Master.” 

About noon, a sudden hush was produced by 
the appearance, at the open door, of a young man 
dressed in rusty black, and with something clerical 
in his costume and demeanour. This was Mr. 
Lenigan’.s classical assistant; for to himself the 
volumes of ancient literature were a fountain 
scaled. Five or six stout young men, all of 
whom were intended for learned professions, 
were the only portion of Mr. Lenigan’s scholars 
that aspired to those lofty sources of information. 
At the sound of the word “Virgil!” from the 
lips of the assistant, the whole class started from 
their seats, and crowded round him, each brand¬ 
ishing a smt)ky volume of the great Augustan 
poet, who, could he have looked into this Irish 
academy, from that part of the infernal regions in 
which he'has been placed by his pupil Dante, 
might have been tempted to exclaim in the 
pathetic wor^ ofc4rls tr^n hero: 

TOL.‘l. H 
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——Sunt hie etiain sua praemia laudi, 

Sunt lachrjma rerum tt rnentem mortalia tangunt, 

“Who’s head?” was the first question pro¬ 
posed by the assistant, after he had tlirown open 
tlie volume at that part marked as the day’s 
lesson. 

“ Jim Naiightin, sir.” 

“ Well, Naughtiu, begin. Consther, cons- 
ther,* now, an’ be quick : 

At pucr Ascanius mediis in vallibus acri 

Guadetequo ; jamque iios cursu, jam prajtcrit illos . 

Spumantemque dari— 

“ Go on, sir, why don’t you consther?” 

“ At puer Ascanius,” the person so addressed 
began, “ but the boy Ascanius; mediis in vuHibns, 
in the middie o’ the valleys; gaudet, rejoices.” 

“ Exults, a ’ra gal, exults is a bcUher word.” 

“ Gawt^ef, exults; acri equo, upon his bitlher 
horse.” 

“ Ob, murther alive, his bitther horse, inagh? 


•Constr.’<,; tiansiatk 
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Erra, what would make a horse be bitther, Jim ! 
Sure tis’nt of sour beer he’s talkin’? Rejoicin’ 
upon a bitther horse! Dear knows, what a 
show he was, w’hat raison he had for it! Acr/ 
cquo, upon his mettlesome steed, that’s the con- 
stliruction.” 

Jim proceeded. 

“ Acri equo^ upon his mettlesome steed ; 
jamqut, and now; prater it, he goes be^'ond 

" Outsthrips, a-chree.” 

“ Frateril, he outsthrips; has, these ; jamque 
illos, and now those; cursit, in his course ; que, 
and ; optat, be longs. ” 

“Very good, Jim, tongs is a very good 
vK)jd there, I thought you were goiu’ to say 
7vishes. Did any body tell you that ?” 

“ Dickins a one, sir.” 

“ That’s a good boy. Well ?” 

“ Optat, he longs ,• spumantem aprum, that a 
foaming boar; dari, shall be given ; votis, to his 
ifi 2 
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desires; aut fuhum leonem, or that a tawny 
lion 

“ That’s a good word, agin. Tawn^ is a 
good word; bctlher than fallow.” 

“ Descenderc, shall descend; monte, from the 
mountain.” 

“ Now, boys, observe the beauty o’ the poet. 
There’s great nature in the pictuie of the boy 
Ascanius. Just the same way as we sec young 
Misthcr Keiley, of the Grove, at the fox chase 
the other day, batin’ the whole of ’em, right an’ 
left, jamque hos, jamque illos, and now Misther 
Cleary, an’ now Captain Davis, he outsthripped in 
his coorse. A beautiful picture, boys, there is 
in them four lines of a fine high-blooded youth. 
See; people are always the same; times au’ 
manners change, but the heart o’ man is the 
same now as it was in the days of Augustus. 
But consther your task, Jim, an’ then I’ll give 
you an’ the boys a little commentary upon its 
beauties.” 
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Tlie boy obeyed, and read as far as prvs- 
fexit nomine culparn, after M’bich the assistant 
proceeded to pronounce his little commentary. 
Unwilling to deprive the literary world of 
any advantage which the mighty monarch of 
the Roman epop4e may derive from his 
analysis, we subjoin the speech without any 
abridgment: 

“ Now, boys, for what 1 told ye. Them 
seventeen lines, that Jim Naughten consthered 
this minute, contains as much as fifty in a 
modhern book. 1 pointed out to ye before 
the picture of Ascanius, an’ I’ll back it again’ 
the world for nature. Then there’s the incipient 
storm— 

lnlt*rea maj^no miscoii murmure cnclum 
Incijht: 

Erra, dont be talkin’, but listen to that! There’s 
a rumblin’ in the language like the sound of 
coinin’ ihundher— 

U..t4iiiuir commista grandine nimbus. 
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D’ye hear the change ? D’ye hear ali the S’s ? 
D’ye hear ’em whistlin’ ? D’ye hear the black 
squall comill’ up the hill side, briishin’ up the 
dust an’ dhry leaves off the road, and hissin’ 
through the threes an’ bushes ? an’ d’ye hear 
the hail dhriven’ afther, an’ spattherin’ the laves, 
and whitenin’ the face of the counthry ? Commhta 
grandine nimbus ! That 1 might’nt sin, but when 
1 read them words, I gather my head down 
between my showldhcrs, as if it was hailin’ a 
top o’ me. An’ then the sighth of all the 
liimtiu’ party ! Dido, an’ the Thrqjans, an’ all 
t!ie great coort ladies, and the Tyrian com¬ 
panions scatthered like cracked people about 
the place, lookin’ for shelther, an’ peltin’ about 
right and left, hether and thetlicr, in all directions 
for the bare life, an’ the floods swellin’ an’ 
cornin’ thundherin’ down in rivers from the 
mountains, an’ all in three lines: 

Et Tyrii comites passim, ct Trojana juventus, 

Dardaniusciuc nepos Veneris, uiver^ p“r agros 

Tecta metO petiere : munt de montibus amnes. 



And see the beauty o’ the poet, followin’ up 
the character of Ascanius, he makes him the last 
to quit the field. First the Tyrian comrades, 
an effeminate race, that ran at the sighth of a 
shower, as if they were made o’ salt, that they’d 
melt uiidher it, and then the Throjan youth, 
lads that were used to it, in the first book; and 
last of all the spirited boy Ascanius himself, 
(Silence near the doore!) 

SpeJuncam Dido, dux ct Trojanus eandem, 

Deveniunt: 


Observe, boys, he no longer calls him, as of 
old, the pius .Eneas, only dux Trojanus, the 
Throjan laidher, an’ tis he that was the laidher, 
an’ the lad ; see the taste o’ the poet, not to 
call him the pious iEneas now, nor even men¬ 
tion his name, as it were he was half ashamed 
of him; knowin’ n-cll what a lad he had to 
dale with. There’s where Virgil took the 
crust out o’ IlOmer’s mouth, in the nateness 
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of his language, that you’d gather a part o’ 
the feelin’ from the very shape o’ the line an’ 
turn o’ the prosody. As, formerly, when Dido 
was asking /Kneas concerning where he came 
from, an’ where he was bound ? he makes 
answer : 

Est locus, Ilcsperiam Ciraii oognoinine Uicuut: 

Terra antiqua, poleus arinis atque ubcre gleba;, 

Hue cursus fuit : 

And there the line slops short, as much as t<t 
say, just as I cut this line short in spakin’ to you, 
just so our coorse was cut, in going to Italy. 
The .same way, when Juno is vexed in talkin’ 
o’ the Throjans, he makes her spake bad Latin 
to sliow how' mad she is : (silence!) 


-Mene incepto desistere victam, 

IMec posse Italic Teucrorum avcrterc regem t 
Quippe vetor fatis ! I’allasne cxurcre classeiu 
Argivuni, atque ipsos potuit subinergcre ponto, 


So he laves you to guess what > a passion site 
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is in, when he makes her lave an infinitive 
mood without any thing to govern it. You can’t 
attribute it to ignorance, for it would be a dhroll 
thing in airnest, if Juno, the queen of all the 
gods, did’nt know a common rule in syntax, so 
that you have nothing for it but to say that she 
must be in the very moral of a fury. Such, 
boys, is the art o’ poets, an’ the janias o’ lan¬ 
guages. 

Jlut I kept ye long enough. Go along to ye’r 
Greek, now, as fast as ye can, an’ reharse. An’ 
as for ye,” continued the learned commentator, 
turning to the mass of English scholars, “ 1 
see one cornin’ over the river that ’ll taich ve 
how to behave ye’rselves, as it is a thing ye 
wo’nt do for me. Put up ye’r Virgils, now, 
boys, an’ out with the Greek, an’ remember 
tJie beauties I pointed out to ye, for they’re 
tilings that few can explain to ye, if ye have’nt 
the luck to think of ’em ye’rselves.” 

The class separated, and a hundred anxious 
u 6 
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t> 3 es Mere directed towards the open door. It 
afforded a glimpse of a sunny green and bab¬ 
bling river, over which Mr. Lenigan, followed by 
his brother David, was now observed in the act 
of picking his cautious way. At this apparition, 
a sudden change took place in the condition of 
the entire school. Stragglers flew to their 
|)laces, the incipient burst of laughter was cut 
shoit, the growing fit of rage was quelled, the 
uplifted hand dropped harmless by the side of 
its owner, merry faces grew serious, and angry 
ones peaceable, the eyes of all seemed poring on 
their books, and the extravagant uproar of the 
last half hour was hushed, on a sudden, into a 
diligent murmur. Those who were most pro¬ 
ficient in the study of “ the Masthcr’s ” phy¬ 
siognomy, detected in the expression of his eyes, 
as he entered, and greeted his assistant, some¬ 
thing of a troubled and uneasy character. He 
took the list, with a severe countenance, from 
the hands of the boy above mentioned, sent all 
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those whose names he found upon the fata! 
record, to kneel down in a corner until he 
should find leisure to “ hoise” them, and then 
prepared to enter upon his daily functions. 

Before taking his seat, however, he con¬ 
ferred, for a few moments, apart with his brother 
David, who, witii a dejected attitude and a 
countenance, full of sorrow, stood leaning 
against the open door. 

“ Ah, ’t is nt thinkiii’ of her I am at all, 
man alive,” he said, in answer to some re- 
monstratory observation from the school-master, 
“ for, sure, what more could be expected, afther 
what she done? or what betther luck could she 
hope for ? But its what kills me, Harry, is 
how' I’ll meet him or tell him of it at all. 
After what I seen of him the other night, 
what’ll he do to me at all, when ’tis this news i 
bring hijn, afther he a’ njost killin’ me before 
for sayin’ less.” 

If he was to kill any one,” replied Mr. 
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Leiiigan, it ought to be Doctor Jervaa, 
for sure what had you to do with the 
business ? ” 

“ Kill Doctor Jei-vas ?” said a sweet voice 
at the door of the school-house, while at the 
same time a female shadow fell upon the sunny 

floor “ Why then, that would be a pity and 

a loss. What is it he done?” 

“ Ayeh, nothin’, nothin’, woman,” said 
David, impatiently. 

The new comer was a handsome young 
woman, who carried a fat child in her arms 
and held another by the hand. The sensation 
of pleasure which ran among the young 
culprits, at her appearance, showed her to be 
their “ great captain’s captainthe same, in 
fact, whom our readers may remember to have 
already met at the dispensary, and who, a 
strict attention to the advice of her physician, 
had since then become the loved and loving 
helpmate of Mr, Lenigan, Casting, unperceived 
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by her lord, an encouraging smile towards the 
kneeling culprits, she took an opportunity, while 
engaged in a wlieedling conversation with her 
husband, to purlion his deal rule, and to blot out 
die list of the proscribed from the slate, after 
which she stole out, calling David after her to dig 
the potatoes for dinner. That faithful adherent 
went out in deep dejection, and Mr. Lenigan, 
moving towards his official position near the tire, 
resumed the exercise of his authority. 

Seated in his chair, and dropping the right 
leg over the left knee, he laid a copy-book 
upon tins primitive desk, and began to set the 
boys and girls their head lines; displaying his 
own proficiency in penmanship, through all the 
several gradations of “ sthrokes, pothooks-an’- 
hangers, large-hand, round-hand, small-hand and 
running-hand.” The terror, which his first ap¬ 
pearance .had excited, dying away by degrees, 
the former tumult began to be renewed, and a 
din arose, in tlie midst of which, the voice of 
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the Masther and his scholar were hardly distin¬ 
guishable. Occasionally, cries of “ One here 
sir, scroodging! * ” “One here, sir, callin’ 
names ! ” “ One here, sir, if you plase, run- 

nin’ out his tongue undher us,” and similar com¬ 
plaints, were heard amidst the general babble. 
Mr. Lenigan never took notice of those solitary 
offences, but when they became too numerous, 
when the cup of iniquity seemed filled to the 
brim, and the uproar was at its height, it was 
his wont suddenly to place the pen between his 
teeth, lay aside the copy-book, seize the great 
hazel-bush before described, and walk rapidly 
along the two lines of stones, lashing the bare 
legs and naked feet of the young miscreants, 
heedless of the yells, groans and shrieks of ter¬ 
ror and of anguish, by which he was suriounded, 
and exclaiming, as he proceeded, in a hoarse 
and angry tone, “ Reharse ! Reharse! Re- 
harse! Now will ye heed me, now' will ye 

• Crushinf'-. 



reharse?” Then, retuniiiig to liis seat, amid 
tlic dying sounds of pain and suffering, which 
still broke faintly from various quarters, he re¬ 
sumed his occupations, enjoying, like a governor 
general, a peace, procured by the scourge ; by 
involving the guilty and the itinocent in one 
common aflhction. And this Lancasterian 
mode of castigation Mr. Lcnigau was in the 
iiabit of re})eating several times in the course 
of the day. 

h'requeutly, while he continued his avocations, 
he looked with an absent and uneasy eye towards 
the river already mentioned, as if in the expec¬ 
tation of some visitor. Evening, however, ap¬ 
proached, or (to use the school chronometer), 
the second lesson was over, and nobody ap¬ 
peared. This circumstance seemed to throw 
additional ill-humour into his physiognomy, 
and he seemed to long for some good oppor¬ 
tunity of indulging it. The same absence of 
mind and depression of spirits was observed in 
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liis conversation with those neighbours who 
strolled in upon him in the course of the after¬ 
noon, and talked of the politics of the day, the 
prospects of Euroj)e, and other trivial subjects, 
such as suit the understanding and information 
of politicians in a country village. 

It was the custom at Lenigan’s academy, as it 
is at most Irish seminaries of a similar descrijition, 
that no one shouhl be permitted to leave the 
precincts of the school-room without taking 
witli them a huge bone, (the femur of a horse) 
which lay for tliat purpose; in the centre of the 
floor, and which, on account of the privilege of 
furlough which it conferred, was designated by 
the name of The Pass. There were many con¬ 
veniences attending this regulation. It pro¬ 
tected Mr. Lenigan from the annoyance of per¬ 
petual applications for leave of absence, and it 
prevented the absence of mor<; than one at a 
time from the immediate sphere of the master’s 
surveillance. There were, indeed, a few of the 
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grown boys, who were already forward in their 
classes, who understood book-keeping, com¬ 
pound interest, and enough of geometry to de¬ 
monstrate tlie ass’s bridge, and who, upon the 
strength of their acquirements, considered them¬ 
selves privileged to contemn this boyish regula¬ 
tion, and to use their own discretion about 
studying in the open air and sunshine, stretched 
along the river’s side, or under the shelter of 
the school-house. 

An idle red-haired boy had been absent 
with 'I’lie Pass for nearly a quarter of an hour, 
and Leiiigun’s countenance began to wax exceed¬ 
ing wroth at his delay. Suddenly he appeared 
at the door-way, through which the sinking sun 
now darted a more slanting beam, and tossed 
the bone into the centre of the floor, where it 
produced the same effect as if he had thrown it 
into a kelinel of hounds. While they were 
wrangling for The Pass, the young delinquent 
pleaded his excuse with Mr. Leuigan, by in- 



forming him that a gentleman was waiting for his 
brother David in the beech wood, at tlie oilier 
side of the river. 

Mr. Lenigan committed the charge of the 
school, for some minutes, to his assistant, ap¬ 
pointed a lad to “ keep the list,” breathed ven¬ 
geance against all who should make an unruly 
use of his absence, shook his hand at the kneel¬ 
ing culprits in the corner, buttoned up his 
coat, and hopped across the threshold, with the 
view of finding his brother, who had little 
doubt that the stranger was no other than 
Francis Riordan. 



CHAPTER IX. 


IN a little opening of the beech wood, strewed 
with drj leaves and withered branches, and che¬ 
quered with dancing gleams of sunshine, the 
young patriot stood, awaiting the arrival of his 
luimble friend, with extreme impatience. Francis 
,\\ as one of those rare beings in whom fearless 
courage is , combined with a delicate appre¬ 
ciation of what is right. He would himself 
have made any sacrifice, have endured any 
privation, have braved any danger, rather than do 
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violence to his own sense of what was honourable; 
and his attachments, as a natural consequence, 
were always doubly strong in proportion to the 
sacrifices which he made on their account. 
\VitJiout entertaining much doubt, as to the effect 
which his brief note might produce upon the 
mind of Esther, his anxiety to learn her answer 
approached a degree of torture. 

And, here, it is fitting that the reader should 
be made aware of tiiat early cause of quarrel 
v^Jlicll existed betuecji Richard Lacy and our 
hero, and which was the iinnicdiate occasion 
of the long exile of the latter. 

Several years since, it will be remembered, 
the sov\l\i of Ireland was proclaimed to be hr 
a state of disturbance, and a constabulary force 
was formed in all tlie baronies for the purpose 
of overawing the discontented peasantry. No 
great national good can ever be accomplished 
without drawing many individual afflictions in 
its train. So it proved on this occasion. The 
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formation of such a body afforded to those 
persons (so numerous in Ireland) who turn every 
public work into what is vulgarly termed a job, 
a good opportunity for the exercise of their 
vocation. 

Richard Lacy was one of those magis¬ 
trates who, at the period of which we speak, 
sought preferment by an emulative display 
of zeal and activity in the dischaige of their 
duties. He scrupled the exercise of no cruelty 
which might place him frequently before the 
eyes of the privy council in the light of a diligent 
and useful officer, and he succeeded fully in his 
design. lie became an object of terror to the 
peasantry, and of high favour at tlic Castle. 
We. fiWcd the gaols and transport sViYrs with 
victims; he patrolled the country every night 
from sun-set to sun-rise, and earned the applause 
of his patrons, by rendering hirnSelf an object 
of detestation in hi.s neighbourhood. 

Amongst those persons of his own rank who 



viewed the proceedings of Lacy with feelings 
of strong disapproval, was his young neighbour, 
J^rancis Riordan. iliglily gifted, highly edu¬ 
cated, patriotic even to a want of wisdom, 
and disinterested to a chivalrous degree, he 
stood forward in defence of the oppressed, 
and showed himself a determined and an able 
opponent of their oppressor. But a circum- 
s'.ance which occurred, at a time when tlieir 
mutual hostility had reached its highest point, 
ami which showed indeed but little prudence on 
the part of Riordan, placed him entirely within 
the power of his magisterial enemy. 

A poor cottager in his neighbourhood had 
stolen out before day-break, for the purpose of 
taking his oats to market, which was at a consi¬ 
derable distance from his home. He fell into 
the hands of Lacy’s night patrol, was tried 
before the Special Sessions, and received the 
customary sentence passed on all who were 
found absent from their homes between sun-set 
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and sun-rise ; namely, seven years’ transportation 
to one of the colonies. 

Aware of his innocence, and pitying his 
wretched family, who were thus deprived of 
Vheir only support, young Riordan was for the 
first, and only time in his life, betrayed into an 
act which could not be justified even by the 
generous feeling in w'hich it originated. He en¬ 
couraged the prisoner’s clan to attempt a rescue, 
and suggested a plan for his liberation, which 
evinced, at least, as much of talent as it did of 
disloyalty. It was carried into effect in the 
following manner. 

On his way to the Cove of Cork, the prisoner 
was confined for a few days at the police bar¬ 
racks of-, within a few miles of his 

own neighbourhood. It was a fine summer 
morning; the police were loitering in the 
sunshine, while their arms were grounded inside 
the house. Their force w as fifteen, including the 
Serjeant and chief. The latter, seated on a 
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chair outside the door, with a silk handkerchief 
thrown over liis head, to moderate the fervour of 
the sunshine, was employed in nursing his right 
foot in his lap, stroking the leg down gently 
from the knee to the ancle, and inhaling the fumes 
of a Havaima cigar. 

On a sudden, a countryman presented himself 
before the door of the barrack, almost breathless 
from speed, and with a face that was flushed and 
glistening, as after violent exercise. He informed 
the chief that a number of the country people 
had detected a notorious disturber of the peace, 
for whose apprehension a large reward had been 
held out, and for whom the police had been for 
a long time on the watch. They were, he said, 
in the act of dragging him towards the barrack 
for the purpose of leaving him safe in the custody 
of tlie king’s servants. 

At the same moment a crowd of persons 
were seen hastily descending a neighbouring hill 
and hurrying along in the direction of the barrack. 
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When tliey came sufficiently near, it was 
observed that they hail a prisoner in the midst, 
whom they bore along by the neck and heels 
with loud shouts and exclamations of triumph. 
Enraptured at his prize, the chief ordered them 
to be admitted into the barrack, while handcuffs 
were jirepared for the culprit, and a room al¬ 
lotted for his confinement. The crisis of the 
adventure now approached. On a signal given 
by the prisoner, his captors loosed their hold; 
he sprung to his feet, struck the chief a blow 
that levelled him, shouted aloud to his com¬ 
panions, and exclaimed, “ The arms ! the arms ! 

Down v\ilh the tyrants! Down with the-- 

Peelers!” 

All w.as confusion in an instant. The 
arms were seized, the police were laid on 
their backs, and tied neck and heels, the doors 
were dashed in upon their hinges, the prisoners 
rushed out into the air, and, before five minutes, 
the whole stratagem was successfully concluded. 

VOL. I. i 
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The police were left, bound head and foot 
in their own barrack, and the rebels were in 
the heart of the mountains. 

The rage of Lacy at discovering this cir-. 
cumstance was extreme. The cleverness with 
which the feat was performed made it the 
subject of general conversation, and much 
disloyal laughter was indulged at the expense' 
of the siinph; chief. After many exertions, 
Lacy was enabled to make the discovery that 
young Riordau was the contriver of this 
scheme, though not, as some averred, the 
identical prisoner who had carried it into exe¬ 
cution. 

This was the circumstance which had liisl 
compelled our hero to absent himself from 
home, and this was the circumstance that • 
obliged him to use his present .caution in 
order to avoid the risk which would attend 
his being generally recognised. The hatred 
which Lacy bore him was, he well knew, 
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deep, black, intense and deadly, and he pakl 
Lacy back the full amount of his detesta¬ 
tion, with better reason on his side, and with 
the addition of a world of scorn. 

Riordan now stood, awaiting the anival of 
David Lenigan, forming a thousand conjectures 
as to the nature of Miss Wildenning's answer, 
and walking back and forward over the withered 
branches, with his cloak gathered close about 
his person, and his eyes bent on the ground. 
A rustling among the boughs made him start, 
and he beheld David approaching, witli a face 
which had no omen of pleasing news in its 
expression. 

“ Well, Lenigan,” he said, in a hasty tone, 

“ what answer have you from Miss Wil- 
derming 1 Does she forget me altogether 1 
or have I anything to hope?” 

David’s first reply was a troubled look and 
a deep sigh. 

“ Speak, speak, man ! If you have evil news. 
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Da\i(!j I Liidw how to I.enr it, I liave been 
u.setl to iJi.ssappointinejits of the kiiul,” 

“ iV!l me, iua:->(i,er IVank, what road did 
you take iu coniiii' here?” 

“ 'riio road from Roaiid.vood to be sure.” 
“ ,\u’ what slghths did you see on the 
way 

" I saw ” said Francis, turning pale and 
speaking faiidiy, “ a carriage and servants with 
diiite favours.” 

“ Ah, but that was coniiii’ from ti'x 
house ?” 

It was.” 

“ She was not iu it, sir. 1 didn’t .spake 
o’ that. Did yon see notliin’ goiisg the 
road to the lakes ?” 

“ Not I. There was no other carriage 
of any kind—tl:ere was, ha ! ndglity justice ! 
I met a hearse 1” 

“ A hearse with white plumes ?” 
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“ Oil, masther Frank, I liave no good 
news to tc'Jl you. Turn vour face away fioiii 
me, for I wouldn’t like to look at you 
aflher wliat I have to say.” 

Francis made several efforts to speak, hut 
his voice failed him. At length, stooping down 
and grasping the arm of his attendant, ’ r 
said in a low voice : “ Go on, niy goovl 

fellow, tell me the whole at once. ” 

“ Why then I will, masther Frank. I told 
you before that slie was viny ill, an’ so when I 
went to tlic huase afther I partin’ yon, I gev 
the paper to Mrs. Kcleher, an’ I told ht i 
that an answer was expected direct. V/eil, 
she went, an’ if she did. it was’nt loiu: 
afther, when I hard a screech that pierced 
llirough my two ears. 1 asked what wa¬ 
ttle mattlier. ? an’ Fin sure it’s too soon J 
got my answer. Ah, masther Frank, you never 
more will see that dartin’, she’s in a betther 
place tlian. any this world could affoid 
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her, although bein’ a methodish, an’ all.” 

When he had heard this speech, Francis 
trembled exceedingly, and remained silent 
and dejected for many minutes. It seemed as 
if he were making an effort to man himself, 
and avoid betraying any emotion tliat would 
show a want of fortitude. But it was impos¬ 
sible that such a struggle could be successful. 
He walked a few paces, and his knees began 
to shake with so much violence that he was 
obliged to look around for a seat. Before 
he could find one, the weakness encreased, and 
he fell senseless to the earth. 



CHAPTER X. 


With the assistance of some friends, JJavid 
had his old master conveyed to his brothers 
little dwelling in the neighbourhood. During 
that night, and nearly the whole of the following 
day, Francis spoke not a word, and seemed 
to be scarcely conscious of what passed around 
him. He rejected all food, and delivered 
himself up to an extreme dejection of mind. 
Tow'ards evening, however, he called Davy to 
his bedside and made him detail all he knew 
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of the circumstances attending Estlier’s death, 
which the poor fellow, hoping to alleviate his 
master’s affliction by awakening something like 
an interest in his mind, recapitulated with great 
jirecision. The nurse, he said, had found her 
lifeless in her bed. The Darners were in the 
utmost distress at this event, and Richard Lacy 
had conducted himself, ever since, like a dis¬ 
tracted person. While Francis listened to this 
last portion of the narrative, the speaker heard 
him ejaculate in a low whisper tlie words Poor 
fellow! ” 

That was what killed me ! ” said David, 
a few days afterwards in telling the circumstance 
to Mrs. Keleher, “ the moment I heard him 
showiu’ pity for Lacy, I knew his heart was 
broke! He never will hould his head up again, 
says I to myself, as long as ever he lives ! ” 
Kight fell, lonely and dark, upon thwe 
dreaiy hills, and Francis had not yet begun to 
take an interest in any thing which passed 
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around him. David’s family were all in bed, 
and he sat alone by the fire-side, watchinp', 
lest some sudden illness should render Id.- 
assistance necessary to his master. He 
just dozing in his hay-bottoincd chair, and 
dreamed that he was holding a controversy 
with Aaron Sheplierd, when ho felt a lonid 
press liglitly upon his shoulder, and a voic- 
whisper in his ear some words that his fa uy 
construed into a different meaning: 

“ Wake, David, w-ake ! I want you I” said 
the voice. 

“ I don’t mind that a brass farthin’,” mur¬ 
mured David, through liis sleep, “ 1 read tire 
Doway Testament, with note and comment, an’ 

1 take the church for my guide, not a nrau 
like ISIartin Luther, that was insthructed by 
"tlie divil himself. Does’nt he own to it, in 
his books? . A’ howl your tongue now, Aaron. 
One time or another you’ll know the thruth o’ 
what I’m tellin’ you, an’ dhrop your convarfm’.” 

1 5 
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'' Husli! David, David ! ” 

“ A’ dhrop your coiivartiu’, man, I tell you 
again. Sure you know in your heart that if 
there was no thrutli in it, ’twould be found out 
in the coorse o’ fifteen hundred years.” 

Here he felt his shoulder shaken with a 
degree of force which compelled him to awake. 
Looking up, he beheld I'rancis Riordan, pale 
even to ghastliness, standing at his side, dressed, 
and with his cloak around him. 

“ Masther Francis, is it you, sir ? Oli, 
wliat made you get up ? ” 

“ Be still, David. Are your friends in bed ? ” 
“ I’hcy are, sir.” 

“Hush, speak low ! ” whispered Francis, 
“do you know the cottage where we used to 
watch for the wild duck ? ” 

“ At the foot of Derrybawn ? ” 

“ Aye, aye, upon the jBat,' is .it occupied 
at prei^t ? ” 

“ There’s no one living there,, sir, now.” 
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“ It is very wellsaid the young man. “ Will 
}'OU tell me now where they have buried Esther ? ” 

David remained for some minutes staring on 
his master in great astonishment. 

“ My good fellow,” said the latter, observing 
him j)ause, “ tliis tale of yours has almost broken 
my heart. 1 was so sure of happiness, when 1 
was returning to Ireland, that I find it almost 
impossible to sustain this disappointment. 1 
think it would be some consolation to me if 1 
could see Esther, once again, even in her grave.” 

David started back in his .seat, and gaped 
iip'in the young soldier in mingled awo and 
wonder. 

“ Make no noise, but answer me.” said 
Francis. “ Is she buried in the vault of the 
Darners ?” 

“’Tis there she is, sir, surely, returned Davi<!, 
" in the Cathedhral at Glendalough.” 

“ It is enough,” said his master. “ Come then, 
David, arise and follow me down to the Seven 
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Churches, j^live or dead, I must see Esther 
Wilderming ouce more,” 

David arose, still half stupified with asto¬ 
nishment. 

“ Have you got any instrument” said Francis, 
“ with which we may remove the stones from the 
mouth of the tomb ?” 

This mention of an instrument placed the 
undertaking for the first time in all its practical 
horror before the eyes of David. 

“ Oh, masther Francis ! ” he said “ go into 
your bed, sir, an’ don’t be talkin’ o’ these things. 
Let the dead rest in jreace! When we bury our 
friends, we give ’em back into tire hands of tlie 
Almighty that gave ’em to us, to bless an’ comfort 
us in this world, an’ he tells us that he’ll send his 
own angel to w ake them up when his great day is 
come. Let us lave them, then, where they lie, 
silent an’ cold, until tliat thrumpet sounds, an’ 
not presume to lay an unlioly tool upon the house 
of the dead !” 
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“ Be silent,” said Francis, with a tone which 
had something in it of peculiar and gloomy stern¬ 
ness. “ Come not between the shade of Esther 
Wilderming and me. Whatever was her tlionght 
of me when living, she now must know my heart, 
and I am sure that her spirit will not grieve to 
see me as a visitor in her midnight sepulchre. 
\'ou tell me that her face was changed by sorrow 
and by sickness, I wish but to behold it. It was 
almost the only sight on earth tliat could have 
made it worth a residence, and a people dis¬ 
enthralled and happy. It is gone from me, now, 
for ever, and e.Kcept I seek her in her tomb, I 
have lived and hoped in vain. Ah, shall a few 
leet of eartli hide Esther from my gaze, after I 
have come o’er half the world to look upon her ? 
Arise, and obey me !” 

David dared not reply, but, taking his hat, 
went with his master into the open air. He 
brought with him a pick-axe, used by a relative 
who worked at tlie lead-mines on tlic neigh- 
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bouriug hills, and followed his master in 
silence. 

Before they had walked many hundred yards, 
tlie Valley of the Seven Churches opened 
upon their view in a mauncr as lonely and beau¬ 
tiful as it was impressive. The moon, unclouded 
by a single wandering mist, shed its pale blue 
light upon the wild and solemn scene. Before them, 
on a gently undulating plain, stood the ruins of the 
Churches, w'ilh the lofty round tower which flung 
its shadow, gnomon-like, along the grassy slope. 
A few trees waved slowly to and fro in the 
nightwind. The shadows of the broken hills 
fell dark upon the streaked and silvery surfaces 
of the lakes, hiding half the watery expanse in 
gloom, while the remainder, broken up into 
diminutive wavelets of silver, rolled on, and died 
upon the shore with gentle murmurs. One side 
of the extensive chasm in which the lakes re¬ 
posed was veiled in shade. On the other the 
moonlight shone over tumbling masses of granite 
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and felspar, and glimmered bright on countless 
points that sparkled with mica and hornblende. 
A moaning wind came downward, by the 
ruins, and seemed like the voice of the dead, 
iieaid thus al night in their own silent 
region. 

Far on their left, overhanging the gleainy 
water, appeared that preciptous cliff, beneath 
the brow of which the young Saint Kevin 
hewed out his dizzy resting place. The 
neighbourhing legends say, that, in his early 
days, the Saint resided at the beautiful lake of 
Luggela, described in a former chapter, where 
he was first seen and loved by the fair Cathleen, 
the daughter of a chieftain in tliat country. 

Nearer, and also on the left, stood the Ca¬ 
thedral, which was more especially the object 
of young Riordan’s search at this moment. 

“ Pass on,” he said to his attendant, “ and 
see if there be any body loitering among the 
ruins.” 
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Lenigan obeyed, and Francis remained 
gazing on the gentle acclivity on which the 
ivied walls of the old church were standing. 
The burial-ground, with its lofty granite crosses, 
and its white head-stones glistening in the n>oon- 
shine, lay within a short distance. “O earth!” 
he said, wdthin his own mind, as he looked 
musingly upon those slight memorials of the 
departed, “ O earth, our mother and our nurse, 
you are kinder to us than our living friends. 
You give us life at first, and you supply us 
with all that can make life sweet, while we 
retain it. You furnish food for our support, 
raiment for our defence, gay scenes to please 
our sight, and sounds of melody to sooth our 
hearing. And when, after all your cares, we 
droop, and pine, and die, you open your bosom 
to receive and hide us from the contempt and 
loathing of the world, at a time when the 
dearest and truest amongst our living friends 
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would turn from our mouldering frames with 
abhorrence and dismay !” 

A slight signal, given- by Davy Lenigati, 
here interrupted the meditation of the young 
man, and he proceeded to the cliurcii with a 
rapid, but firm step. He found David standing 
before the monument of the Darners with the 
pickaxe in his hand. 

“ Letiigan,” said he, “ there is one thing that 
1 have forgot. Keturn to the deserted cottage, 
of which we were speaking, light up a fire, and 
make a pallet of sonre kind, for I will not go 
back to your house to-night.” 

David gazed on his master for some moments 
in deep perplexity and awe. 

“ P'or the sake of glory, masther Francis,” 
•he said in a beseecliing tone, “ what is it you 
mane to do this night ? I’m in dhread, you’re 
thiukin o’ doin’ something on this holy ground 
that is’nt right.” 

“ Ask MO questions,” replied Francis, in a 
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gloomy voice, “ but do as you are commanded. 
Lose no more time, for the moon is sinking low, 
and the dawn may overtake us before we iiavc 
done half what 1 intend.” 

David obeyed in silence, and Francis »a( 
down on the headstone of some poor tenant 
of the grave-yard, expecting his return, and think¬ 
ing of Esther. 

A quarter of an liour had scarcely passed, 
when Lenigan rcturnetl, and tliey proceeded 
to remove the stones from the mouth of the 
sepulchre. A sudden wind, rushing through 
the aperture, blew chill upon the heated frame 
of the young lover, and made him shiver in all 
his limbs before he ventured to descend, 

“ What was that cry ? ” he said, suddenly 
starting. 

“ What cry, sir ? I heard nothing.” 

“ Not now ? ” 

“ Oh, now 1 do. 'T is nothin’, sir, only the 
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owl in the Round Tower, or, may be, the eagle 
that’s startled in Lugduff.” 

" It must be so,” replied Riordan, “ but I 
thought it had almost a human sorrow in its 
slirillness. ’T is strange, ho^v soon our senses 
become the slaves of our j)assion, and flatter 
it with strange compliances, giving its colour to 
the sights, and its tone to the sounds, by which 
we are surrounded. How dark the vault is! 
So—and after all, and all, ’tis here that I must 
visit Estlier! ” 

“ Is it any thing he seen, 1 wondher,” 
muttered David to himself, observing him pause 
and hesitate. “ I hope an’ thrust it is afeerd 
his gettiii’.” 

But he hoped in vain. In a few minutes, 
Francis shook oif his mood of meditation, and 
entered the mouth of the tomb, creeping along 
upon his hands and feet. Leuigan, who 
feared lest he might do himself a mischief, 
hurried after, and found him seated at the bottom 
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of a flight of stone steps which ascended from 
the floor of the vault, leaning forward with his 
elbows on bis knees, and his face buried in his 
hands. On hearing Lenigan's voice, he started 
up, as if from a reverie, and uncovering the 
ianthorn which he had concealed beneath his 
cloak, the vault became illuminated on a 
sudden. 

“ Take this cloak,” said Francis, unclasping 
it from his throat, and handing it to his bewilder¬ 
ed companion—“ take this cloak, and hang it up 
before the opening, lest any one should see tire 
light from without.” 

The attendant complied, and Francis pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the lids of the coffins which 
were piled on all sides around tlie gloomy 
apartment. 

“ Was it by her own desire,” 'said the 
young man, in a low and reverential voice, “ that 
Esther was buried here, in the vault of the 
Darners ?” 
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“ It was, sir,” returned David, who almost 
trembled with fear. “ Dear knows, masther 
Frank, this is no place for us to be talkin’ this 
time o’ night. Do whatever you have to do, an’ 
come away, an’ the heavens bless you, sir !” 

M’ithout returning any answer, Francis pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the coffins vvitli the open 
lautliorn. His attendant followed him with his 
eyes, as he read the inscriptions on the coffin-plates 
aloud, and observed him shrink and look still more 
ghastly when any denoted that the inhabitant was 
a female who had died young. One observation 
only David heard him make while he passed the 
liulit over the rich decorations and silver mounting 
of. the coffins. 

“ I told you, I believe,” said he, “ that I am 
now wealthy. Lest I should forget to mention 
it in iny will, take care after my death that I 
am buried in a plain coffin.” 

“ Aftheryour death, masther Frank, a’ ragal!” 
exclaii,ncd David, in a terrified voice. 
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“ Yes,” said Francis, “ if you should 
survive me. Ah, heaven, what ghastly foppery 
is this !” 

He passed on, and came at length to a plain 
coffin, before which he paused, and began to 
tremble exceedingly. On the lid was a silver plate 
with the words, “ Esther Wilderming, aged 
21 YEARS,” engra\-ed upon it. He remained 
for some time motionless, like one in a tit of deep 
musing, and then sunk down at once, utterly bereft 
of consciousness, upon the coffin lid. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Tnr. alarm of David, at seeing his master thus 
l\iug insensible in the vault of death, was at its 
iieight. He hurried to the side of the unhappy 
\outll, endeavoured to arouse him into life, and 
manifested the utmost distress at the difficulty 
Jie found in reviving him. 

“ Masther Frank ! ” he exclaimed, “ rou.se 
yourself up, sir, an’ let us come away! Masthei 
Frank, 1 say! awake, stir again! O, that I 
inight’nt sin but he’s dead an’ gone, an I’m done 
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for! Masther Frank, again! He’s dead an’ 
gone, an’ the neighbours ’ll come, and they ’ll 
catch me here, an’ they ’ll say I murthered him, 
an’I’ll be hung, an’kilt, an’spoilt, an’ nmrther’t, 
an’—O Davy Lcnigan, Davy Lenigan, an’ vvarn’t 
you the foolish man, to be said by him at all 
tliis holy night?” 

A long deep moan, from the unhappy young 
man, cut short his anxious soliloquy, and occa¬ 
sioned David to redouble his attentions. In a 
few minutes Francis was again in full possession 
of his senses. 

He took the pick-axe from the earth, and was 
about to deal a blow upon the fastening of the 
coffin lid, when Davy ventured to arrest his arm. 

“ Why do you hold me ? ” said Francis, 
looking on him with an eye in which sorrow 
strove with anger, “ let go my arm, and stand 
aside.” 

“ No, masther Frank, forgive me, I can’t. 


now, I wont let you do that.” 
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“ Lot go my arm,” repeated P'raucis, with 
a faitit effoit to free himself. 

“ You’re not right in your mind now, 
nia.sther I'raiicis,” said the faithful fellow, “ an' 
you’d do something that’s not right by the corpse 
an' (xdfiii.” 

“ jAgain, stand back and free me.” 

“ I dar'iit do ii, sir.” 

“ Hold oft', stand away, then,” cried Francis 
springing up and hurling his companion back 
among tlie collins with a strtmgth which fury 
only could supply, “ Hold oft'! or, as I live and 
sidTer, I’ll dash your brains out! Impudent 
man! whose corse do you talk of? Ilcrs ! you 
are \ery bold, to tliink that I would harm her! 
Hold back, and touch me not, nor speak, nor 
move, nor bieathe aloud, or I will ease my agony 
upon yon ! Avoid me then, if you suppose me 
mad, and do not tempt the fury of a breaking 
heart. ]\lad ? Aye, indeed, and drearily insane 
loo; a burning madness; Iimacy with consci- 
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ousiiess ; the madness of the heart and the af¬ 
fections, that makes the bosom one wild Bedlam 
of frantic upioar and affliction, while the soul is 
able to look upon the tumult with all the ex¬ 
quisite pain of perfect consciousness ! This is 
my torture now, though you perceive it not. 
Oh, that my brain would burst! Good lieaveu, 
forgive me if 1 sin ! ” 

lie uttered the last sentence in a tone of 
piercing anguish, and then sunk down as if the 
fit of passion had exhausted him. 

“ Let us cease this indecorous loudness,” he 
said, after some time, “ it becomes neither the 
place nor the occasion. I have wasted too much 
time already. Interrupt me no more.” 

“ Indeed, masther Frank, I meant no offence 
in fife, only to hinder you of doing now what yOu 
might be sorry for another time.” 

“Goodfellow! my good, faithful fellow, for¬ 
give me I I am sure of it; you are a good and 
honest servant, and broken-hearted as I am, and 
forgetful of all earthly things, I will remember that 
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for you before I die, JBut do not cross me, Davy, 
in these fits. I don’t know how or why it is, but 
] feel that I have lost all government of my own 
nature since this dreadful accident. My brain is 
changing, moment after moment, and pain and 
passion come and go again without my intervention, 
or even my knowledge. Now, my heart is dull 
as lead, my head swims, my nerves are all insen¬ 
sible, and I think rny suft'eriug is at an end. And 
presently, a sudden fancy strikes upon tny heart, 
and shoots like lire into every member of my 
frame, and thrills my nerves, and stabs my brain to 
the quick, and makes me, for the time, a maniac !" 
He pressed his clenched hand against his temples, 
and stamped against the earth like one in exquisite 
suffering. “ 1 only wish,” he continued, in a more 
moderate tone, “ to look upon the face of Esther 
tor once, and then we will leave the vault to¬ 
gether.” 

David dared not to offer even a word of 
remonstrance, but looked on in awe-struck silence. 
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while Ills niasler, witli some exertion, succeetleif 
in striking up the lid from the (;oftin, The 
perfume of some balmy extracts, wliich were 
scattered in the sliroml, diffused a sudden aii 
of sweetness throiigiiout the damp and gIoom\ 
charnel. 

“ It is very strange! ” said I'raneis, in a 
broken wliisjier, wlule large dro|)s of ugoii) 
like those wiiich are said to be wrung from a 
wretch upon the rack, gli.sti ned and rolleti 
downwaid from his Irrow and tem|»li‘s. “It 
IS very strange ! How' long is it now since 
Esther died I ” 

“ Betther than two days, sir, very near tla 
third night now. ’ 

“It is very strange, indeed. Here is not 
the slightest cliangr^ upon tin; face. i\h, death ! 
It is as cold as iron ! ” 

He raised the h<;ad gently, between his 
hands, imprinted a reverential kiss upon the 
forehead, and then drew back a little to gaze 
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at leisure on the lace. It was exUciiuiy 
()eautiful; and, owing, perliaps, to the peculiar 
light, seemed almost to have retained some shadt 
of lljc carnation, to which, in life, it owed so 
much of its loveliness. 'Flic siglit prodiicei’ 
at Iciigtli a .sulntar'- efl'ect upon tlie hlasted 
adections of fin' vouiig loxt r, the tears Ihii-I 
from liis ey< s, and he h a.xal forwani over tin 
corjise, in a mood of geiuie mid heart-easing grief. 

After some time, he losn again, and bade 
Davy to come nearer. 

“ Answer nothing, now,” said he, to 
wiiat I shall propose, hut obey ttie, at onee, 
and without conlradieiiou. I am going tt) t:ike 
Msther from this \aid!, a>id to bmy he.r neai 
that cottage.” 

‘'Oh, murtherl nuniher!” 

Peace, and do not breathe a word, hni 
prepare directly to assist me. Ri'place tiie 
coffin lid, when I have taken her tip ; be spoetK 
and be silent. 



He raised the body with tenderness, laid it 
across l»is bosom, with the head resting on 
Ills shoulder, and signified tliat his attendant 
should close the coffin. This being done, and 
tlie cloak removed from the mouth of the 
sepulchre, he once more clasped it on his 
throat, and drew it close around the lifeless 
form which he bore in his arms. Stooping 
low with his burthen, he ascended the flight 
erf steps already mentioned, and passed out into 
the air. 

“Oh, vo! ” murmured David to himself, 
“ that I may be blest, but the gallows will 
be our poition for our (loin’s this night.” 

He followed his master, and they hurried out 
of the churchyard, passing beneath the ruined 
archway on the northern side, and down the 
slope which led to the common road. 

His long abstinence, and the exhausting nature 
of the passions with which he had contended, 
had so far enfeebled the frame of the young sol- 
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dier, that it was with difficulty he bore the corpse 
along. His attendant, who beheld him falter, ran 
hastily after, and endeavoured to prevail on him 
to deliver the burthen to his care, but Francis 
would as soon have parted with his life. An 
unexpected assistance, however, presented itself. 

When they came to the stile, which led to 
the road, they found a man standing near a 
horse and cart, whicli was half filled with 
stiaw. 

“ Is that mastlier John?” he asked in a 
low voice. 

“ Have you all ready ! " answered Francis, 
without hesitation. 

“ All ready .s;r ; pruh ! tumble it in, sir, at 
once, an’ let us be off. Faix, you wor’nt long. 
Tumble it in, sir, for I hear the police is out 
with Misther Lacy, the magisthrate, in these 
parts. It will set us to be in town before 
day.” 

Francis got into the car, still holding the 
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corpse in his arms, and they drove up tlie road 
without speaking. Wlieii llicy had arrived at 
the turn which led to the cottage so IVeqneutiy 
alluded to, I'raneis laid a strong hold upon the 
man, and bade him in a low voice to stop tlie cart. 

“ Go down again,” said he, “ and wait lor 
master John. Stir, sj»eak, move, raise hand oi 
\ nice to cro.ss me, and I nill shoot you through 
liie brains.” 

He dr ew a pocket pistol tVom his bosom 
and descended fioin tlie cart. J’lie man stood 
^tupilied, looking on, while I'riuu'is gatherei! tlie 
shrouded figure once more int.i his arms, and 
then cantereil down the lull, apparently not 
displeased to be rid of so fiery a conifianion. 

V\ hen the cart was out of sight, Francis 
hurried up the narrow lane which led to the 
cottage, and was followed by Davy, whose mind 
was now conqiletely bewildered by llie acconi- 
mulation of terrors and mysteries which lie had 
undergone. 
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“ 'riiR Sack-’eni-iips !” lie exclaimed giiziuT 
do.vn the road, in the direction of the Seven 
t'huielies. “The [ihindherin’ Sack-’em-iips i 
An’ .'•me, what Ijelther are \te oiii.selves this 
lioly riif^ht afther akin’ tlie lady fif)in iicr 
peo]ile f O niollier, mother! its little you 
thoii^lit that .my o’ sour children \^ouhl e'er 
*ijrn out a Sack-’em-nj>, to disgiruc his pa- 
lentaga- ! 

'J'lioy entt'fcd the cottage, where the lire was 
ahead'burning ehi t rliilly upon tlie hearth. Hav¬ 
ing carefully closed the door, ami nunie it fu<t 
hi hind them, thev )>roceeded to ariange the bodv 
on a wide form, which was placed near tiie 
lire side, and tlie lanthorn was hung up, so as 
to shine full ujion the lifeless h'atiHcs. 

“ 'I'liere she lies, at last !*’ said, h'raiu is 
.folding his amis and looking down on the 
dead face, ‘‘ there now lies Esther \\ ihlerming, 
the young, the gay, the lovely, and the vir¬ 
tuous ! An old woman told me, once, that I 
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had been overlooked in my infancy, and I am 

t 

almost su|>erstitious enough to credit her. 
Otherwise, why should it be that there, where 
iny best afl’eclions have been centred and my 
keenest hopes awakened, there I liave l)een 
ever sure to undergo a disappointment ? lint 
I have snatched her out of J^acy’s arms, and 
even this dismal meeting has a consolation com- 
j)ared with that appalling rumour of her false¬ 
hood. Esther! dear Esther, I forgive you, 
now. How beautiful she was ! Was ! Ob, 
that word has death in its sound for me. For 
your sake, Esther, I will lead an altered life 
from henceforth. I never will hope more, not 
even for the natural blessings that go and 
come with the revolving year, for I tliink, if 
anything could shorten the liberal hand of Na¬ 
ture, and cause her to withold her ancient 
customary bounties, it would be the longing 
of a wretch like me. I never more will 
dress, game, play, sing, laugh, or mingle in the 
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gaieties of earth. My dream of death is out; 
my plans of quiet and domestic joy entirely 
baffled. In war, in peace, in action, or re¬ 
pose, in mirth, or in musing, I never more 
can know a happy feeling ; never indeed, oil, 
never ! never ! never ! ” 

He sunk down, utterly exhausted by grief, 
fatigue, and want of food, by llie side of the 
corpse, the tire light shining dusky red on the 
pale and delicate lineaments of the dead, and 
on the no less jiale and haggard aspect of 
the living who lay near. David lay stretched 
at a distance on a heap of fresh straw and 
rushes, offering up many prayers, and unable 
to conceive what W'ould be the result of this 
extraordinary vigil. 
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I^l’T US, for tlic prcsout, leave tliem vvatcliiug, 
and letuni to Kicliard Lacy, whose distraction 
at the death of Lsther has Ix'on already ad- 
\fited to. 

Me had loved this beautiful girl us intensely 
a.*- a man is capable of loving, who is like¬ 
wise occupied by the two dis.siinilar passions of 
hatred and ambition. And perhaps his dis¬ 
appointment was now the more intolerable, 
us the whole three, his love tor Esther, purely 
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and lionosllj for her own sake, his detestation 
of Riordan, and his generul ambition, might 
be all direetlv or iiuiirectl}' gratilud bv the 
projected marriage. The expression of his 
grief, in consequcnee, partook of the de.sola- 
tion of thnaited love, the fury of baffled \eii- 
g<’ance, and the agony of disajipoinled ambition. 
His oy>n doiiio^lies feaied to approach him 
in his ehamber, in which he laid .'■Init hint- 
■self up iminedialely after his return from the 
funeral. 

“ I’iic jilagno.s of l.gypt on the bo\ish 
p.i.ssion !” he exclaimed, “ (iiat will not let 
me rc.st! 'd by, curse of my heart! what i.s 
slie now to mt', tliat I .should pule and grieve 
.about her ! Down with the.se damning pane.s !” 
[be stamjied liercely iijwn the floor] “ and let 
me think. Up ! Lacy, be a man, and let her 
go! .Uok^to the fntnre. Up! what hayc 
you lost? You’ve drawn your bolt, and shot, 
and missed your mark, and must not waste 



your life in looking after the lost shaft. I'lie 
quiver’s full, and the world is young yet. Up! 
The stoutest wrestler may endure a fall, and 
rise again, well-breathed, and live and conquer ! 
Despise this weakness, and think you are born 
for higher things than to sit down and [)ine 
over a piece of painted earth! ” He paused 
on the sudden, and leaned forward on the 
table, his tenqdes resting between his open 
hands and his eyes fixed in abstraction. Beau¬ 
tiful ! beautiful !” he nnirniured more gently, 
as the pale sweet face came slowly forward and 
acquired almost the distinctness of reality in his 
imagination. 1 could not at first avoid loving 
her, and I cannot now' forbear to sorrow for 
her death. Ah, bear with me, Ambition, for 
a while ! Beautiful, gentle, gay, kind, modest, 
graceful, talented, acccomplished, where is her 
likeness to be found on earth? Well, soar at 
what point I will, there I am struck. One 
happiness, at least, I never can enjoy, the quiet 
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bliss of a domestic life ; that, and the triumph 
over Riordaii’s memorj. Slie is gone to meet 
him !” 11 ere he sprung up, and struck the table 
in a j)aroxj'sm of fury. '‘If there’s another life, 
and sure I cannot think her all destroyed, she is 
now at Jtiordan’s side!” He paused a moment, 
and burst into a lit of laughter at the wildness 
of his own fancy. “ But that,” he continued, 
“ made a part of my happiness. 1 hated 
him, and I would have given half the world 
to take that vengeance on him even in his 
grave.” 

A timid knock at the door interrupted his 
passionate soliloq ny. 

“ Who’s there ?” he asked, in a furious tone. 

“ Nobody, only Nancy Guerin, sir,” replied 
a gentle voice. 

“ What do you want? Quick, tell me your 
business, and be gone. Who wants me ? ” 

“ Nobody, only Mr. Tobin, sir. He wishes 
to know would you let him up here.” 
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Curse, plague on him and you ! what does 
he mean? What does lie want ?” 

“ Notliing sir, 1 helieve, only—” 

The sound of a lou.l, rattling voice like, that 
of one highlv excited by strong drink, was at tliis 
iuonicnt heard nj>on tlu^ staircase, and cut short 
the pixrjictid speecli of the young servant. ’^J'he 
accent liad something in it of more rrdinemcnt 
than is usual in the liiiiubler classes, but was yi;t 
far too broad to let it be supposed tliallhe speaker 
acfuallv fdled the rank of a gi'iitlcman. 

“ la;t me alone for tindiug hiin,” said he, as 
he ascended, rather unsti adily, “ 1 h'-ot an¬ 
nouncements to my cousins and tlie I'ainilv. 
Tom I'obin’s own honest face was the best 
lotther of lutrodnclioir he e\er carried about 
him, ril let announcements aloiui until I can 
•sport a carriage. Lacy!” he continued, putting 
his hands to his sidtis, throwing his head back and 
roaring out at the top of his voice. “ J^acy, my 
boy ! my lad ! my hero ! Lacy, my prince of 
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papists, here’s Iioiiesl Tom Tobin come to see 
3011 !” 

“ ’riie plague of I'igt pl aiui of all the tiemls ! 
uliat sliall 1 tio ?” cried Lucy, in an agony of 
rage and sullering. 

“ W ill I call Owen dr, lo sto|) him ?" 

“ Call death ! call Lucifer ! cal!- Ah, 

guod Tobin, you aie welcome,” he added, chang- 
iiig his tone, as 'J'obin’s gaunt and ill-dressed 
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figure came in sight. “ \V elcome, althougli you 
find me in a mournful hour.” 

lie drew him in, and shut tiie door. 

“ Sorry for voiir thronhlcs, mistliin" J>ac\, but 
lho.se are misfortunes that all must look for in the 
eoorse o’ iiatme.” 

“ Sit down ; I thank you, robin. W e must 
all die.” 

“ It stands to raison \\c should,” returned 

* 

Tobin, endeavouring to look sober, “ the liighest 
and the lowest must go, they must quit, tramp, 
march! tiiat’s the chat! My cousins an’ the 
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family have no more a lase o’ their lives than 
honest Tom Tobin himself. There’s my com¬ 
fort. They must all cut their sticks, when the 
rout comes—off, in a pop! Well, so as one 
has a decent funeral, all is one.” 

“ Tobiu—” said JLacy. 

“ That’s my name, the family name, a family 
I never was ashamed of yet. I wish they could 
say the same o’ me, but that would set ’em. I 
was always a blackguard ; good-for-nothing but 
idleness and vice, just a lit tool for such a knave 
as you, but a better descended gentleman nevi r 
swung upon the gallows.” 

“ Good Tobin, I am busy—” 

“ They talk of my drinking and swearing 
and licentiousness. Very well, 1 admit it. But 
look at poor Owen. There’s a pattern of piety 
and good conduct! Owen never wronged a 
human being of a sixpence. He never was 
heard to utter a prophane or a licentious speech. 
He is as constant in his attendance at chapel as 
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if he was coorting ihe niinlsther’s daughliicr, and 
he never was (to say) drunk in his life. I here s 
my pride, I pick pride out o’ that. Is there a man 
in llie country can show me such a cousin as that.” 

“ 1 obin—” 

“ !^lial)by ? Psha, 1 admit it, 1 never had any 
taste for dress in my life—but look at Bill i He 
mounts the best cut coat in Grafton Street. 
I'here’s my pride. He come down here last 
year, and 1 borrow'ed his coat to get one made 
by Speirin, the tailor, on the same cut. He looked 
at it, folded up the coat, and gave it back into my 
liands : Sir ’ says he, there is’nt tvvo tailors in 
Ireland that could make such a coat. I’m sorry 
to lose your custom, but there’s no use in my 
promising what I can’t do.’ There’s my pride. 

I ))ick pride out o’ that.” 

“ Deservedly, Tobin. Pray, hear me now.” 

“ J'iast or west, north or south, right, left, 
where w'ill you find such a family, just putting 
myself out of the question ? ” 
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“ ^^_vc, a_ve, but lit'ar me—” 

“ And for elegance—look at this. 1 won t 
boast, blit my cousin Dick is no clod. 'J'hat 
I’ll say for him.” 

V <>;i’re drunk, sir !” said Lacy, angrily. 

“ Kli 1 ■well, an’ wliat if I am. 'riiat’s moo’ 
than Owen would lie, I never saw a cousin o 
miiK- drunk befme dinner m my life.” 

“ \On arc rude.” 

“ Ila, that’s more than you could s tv ol 
Dick, 'i'hat’s a linished gmithunan.” 

“ Hear me.” 

“ I pick no ]>iide out o’ myself. I know 
what I am.” 

“ I'ool, madman, knuM’ and drunkanl ! ” crir d 
Lacy, stamping in a paroxysm of rage. 

‘‘ Aye, aye, go on, go on ! I don’t mind what 
yon can say of me.” 

“ Beggar that you were when I first mot you, 
do you not owe me all that you possess ” 

“ Ecce sigitnm ! ” returned I’obiii, holding 
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out liis anus, and turning liis j)ei soii round, so as 

to expose liis mean dress. 

“Did I not find you a tall, luingry rogue 
living from town to toivn upon tlie sale of policies 
oi assurance / ” 

“ A good tiade, too, a\e !” 

“ And with assurance enough, younself, to 
■ilock a wiiolc inn.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha 1 that’s a w'itu pun.” 

“ Anil in ar me, fool ! and fear me. Can I 
nut make vou, now, the beggar, tlie spendthrill 
piiiihgal yon wore, again, at my pleasure / 1 have 
the power ; do not arouse the will, or as that light 
shims on us, 1 will send you back once more to 
raise blood-money iijion tlait crazy lieap of bones 
that carries you, and llnnk it high feeding to .sit 
m tiic eliinmev comer, at the .'■ign of the Sham¬ 
rock, and cook a raw potatoe in tlic turf ashes.” 
“ My cousins and the family—” 

“ Plague take your cousins ! with yon— ” 

“ Softly, good friend Lacy, tread tenderly on 
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that ground, if you jilease. If you want an} 
body to abuse, I’m your man. Here I am. 
Abuse me, scold me, beat me, kick me, if you 
please, but let my cousins alone. A passing 
kick or a thump I’ll wink at as soon as another, 
but llicre’s raison in all things. I’ll not stand 
any reflections on the family.” 

“ You rascal, 1 will kick you out of the house.’’ 
“ You’re not the size, yet.” 

“ I know why you do this. You think me 
in your power; but you’re a fool.” 

‘‘Do you defy me, then?” cried Tobin, 
looking earnestly on him. 

“ You’re a ! ” said T^acy, avoiding his eye. 
“ Do you defy me ? ” 

“ What brought you here to-day ? ” 

“ Defy me, if you dare ! ” 

“ What do )'ou want ? ” 

“ ’Tis well you changed that word,” said 
Tobin, rela.\ing his tone with a half contemptu¬ 
ous smile, “ you w'ere partly beginning to forget 
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yourself. But all is one. I came here for money.” 

“I cannot give it, Tobin. You have 
drawn niy wealth, as a leech draws blood, 
already. I have none to give you now.” 

“ I don’t want to get your gold for nothing,” 
returned the other, “ I liavc got a piece of papei, 
here, that is worth a few sovereigns at all events.” 
lyacy’s eyes sparkled. 

“ What’s that?” he said eagerly. “ informa¬ 
tion about tlie Hares ?” 

“ No, nor the foxes eitlier. Jf J know 
any thing of your heart, there is a word upon 
this paper that will make it bound a little. W ho 
do you think is alive ? ” 

“ Esther W’ilderiuing! ” shrieked Lacy, 
springing to his feet, raising his clasped hands 
and shaking in every limb, while his features 
glowed and .quivered, and his eyes shone w ildly, 
with the sudden expectation. Before Tobin an- 
•swered, however, the folly of this idea became 
visible to his. judgment, aud he sunk down into 
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Ills fliiiir 111 a lit of oxliaustion as suciiieii' a.:, 
tlie cxcitt iiioiit. << All, curse!” he said; it is 
not possible ? ” 

(jiuess again ! ” said Tobin, coolly. 

<< My wit is out.” Returned Lacy with a 
ghastly look. “ Fray, have some mercy on me. 
W Iiom do you mean ? ” 

“ Young Riordan, the paythriot.” 

« Riordan !” 

“ I'rancis Riordan.” 

]jacy shrunk back in his seat, like a snail into 
its .shell, and remained for a short time in an atti¬ 
tude so conti acted that ids naturally diminulive 
.slature was reituced to one half. A long deep 
silence ensued. 

‘< I am still more wretched than 1 thought,” 
he muttered at length, while his dark eyes flashed 
sullen fire upon the informer. ‘< Esther is dead, 
and Rioidaii lives and triumphs !—The spring 
tide of my fortunes is ujion the fall. My spirits 
will begin to sink at last.” 
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But what if Riordan should return, and place 
''iiimtelf widiin your power?” 

Lacy’s eyes gleamed gladness at the suggestion, 
but he did not long continue to look pleased. 
“No, no,” he murmured, “ he is far too wise to 
set his foot again on Irish soil. He cannot think 
me so forgetful.” 

“ He has done it, for all that.” 

“ Done what ?” 

“ He is here in Ireland ; here in the county 
Wicklow.” 

The agitation which Lacy manifested at this 
intelligence was excessive. His countenance 
changed colour, and his frame trembled with 
anxiety. The hurried eagerness, which was visible 
in all his manner, resembled, but in a far more 
intense degree, that of a fowler who sees his victim 
just hovering about the springe which bi& lias laid 
for its destruction. 

“ Good Tobin!” he said, “good, trusty 
fellow, how do you know this ? Mock me no 
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now wMi any false report; say it not racily, if you 
love my peace ! If this fee false," he stamped with 
fury on the floor, if I be mocked, I’ll hang you 
like a dog! ” ' 

" Softly, softly, sir,” said Tobin, “ that’s a 
game that two could pl^ at. But there’s no 
occasion for us to sit down ' to it, at present, while 
there’s better sport in hand for both. Do you 
know his writing ?” 

Whose ? Riordan’s ? Aye, as I should 
know his face. My desk i.s full of his accursed 
and insulting letters. I could not be deceived; 
what’s this?” 

Tobin, handed him a paper which he en¬ 
deavoured to read, but his agitation would not 
si^r him to bold it steady. He held it with 
both hand#—sat down—stood up—and at length 
was compelled to place it on the table awd sup¬ 
port his temples on his hands wSIle he uSSid. 

It was a pencilled note whifch contained the 
following words: 
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“^Esther—I am here, again in liw^nd, the 
Skme*^ in heart as when 1 left it, four years since ; 
If your’s have not been changed, say when and 
where we are to meet. 

Francis Riobdan.’' 

Lacy went to his desk, took out several letters 
and compared the handwriting with that which he 
had Just read. 

“ ’Tis clear!’’ he exclaimed, at length; 
** there is no doubt of this — how did you 
get ikV’ 

“ My cousin Owen—” 

Psha!—hang—” 

“ Hold, sir, soft words, I say again. My 
cousin Owen was at JDainer’s on die night of the 
wake, and he got it from one of the servants, who 
had found it in Mrs. Keleher’s apartment. You 
know she was Riordau’s nurse ?” 

“ ^e was—aye—-well ?” 

Well—that is all.” 

“ And you know nothing of the time nor place 
I. 2 
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in whic^it was written. Tell me the whc’e, at 
once. Rack me not with delay. Remember 
he rose against me once ; remember how he 
crossed me, and indulge my vengeance with a 
speedy answer. Bring me upon him; swiftly, 
secretly, get liim into my gjripe, and you shall be 
my brother from that hou^and share the half of 
what I Oil'll.” . 

“Give me a handsome airuest first, and I’ll 
see what I can do.” 

“ Here is five pounds; speak, now, Wfhere 
is he ?” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” said Tobin, “ you talk to 
me as if I was a magician or a conjuror. 1 
cannot now tell you where he is: but I \yill make 
it out.” 

“ Do, and I’ll make you rich.” 

“ Say no more, say no more. ^ But, do you 
wish, now, to prevent a shame fiKjm bein’ put 
upon the grave pf Esther Wilderming?” 
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saj you ?” cried Lacy, viHi a va¬ 
cant look. 

“ I say the sack-’em-ups are likely to have 
a hoult of her before morning, if you don’t 
look sharp.” 

Lacy shrunk bwifc'' into an attitude of deep 
horror, 

t 

“ Who told you this ?” he asked in a low 
whisper; “ but \|ifhy do I slop to question it f 
Up, and away! Oh, Esther! oh, my love! 
my bride!” 

“ And as for Riordan—” 

“ Put him before my eyes, that I may blast 
him ! 1^0 more till then—” 

“ ’Tis better watch the whole night near the 
grave—” 

“ An age, an age, to keep my Esther’s clay 
from harm, to keep the silence of her tomb in- 
violate. Who dares to wake afl echo in the 
chamber where she sleeps ? I’ll be her sentinel 



antf guaftl her slumbers. Oh, that I cor.Id,Iie 
down and die beside her !” 

“ To-morrow, I’ll go look—” 

“ For Riordan ? Good ! I bate him ! I 
hate him, Tobin!—1—” Here he raised him¬ 
self a tiptoe, lifted his clenched hands, while his 
eyes seemed starting forth, his whole countenance 
swelled and glowed and quivered with the burst¬ 
ing passion, and he flung hims^f forward wpon 
the table with extreme violence, repeating for 

the third time, with a hoarse terrific energy'-1 

hate him ! " 

“ I take your word for it,” said Tobin, “ but 
tiuue’s no time to be lost now, if you choose that 
Miss Wilderming should rest in peace.” 

“ It is true !” said Lacy, hastily, “I will go 
at once and make all ready in the.^rd.—Or go 
you down, and get the horses ready. Ah, Tobin, 
I believe my heart is broken; but let ray hate 
be gratified in the destruction of that mtin, and 
1 will die in peace. I have lived these many 
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3 »ars for those two passions—my hate, and love, 
in one, 1 am for ever disappointed ; but let me 
be successful in the first, and I am happy.-~I 
have not lived in vain if lliordan perishes—pe¬ 
rishes in the contempt and shame which I have 
jrrepared for him. Away, and do as I have 
said.” 

Tobin left the room. 

“ That villain!” said Lacy, chariging his 
manner, and shaking his clenched hand after the 
informer, " that villain dares to threaten. It is 
well the fool will let his secrets out. lie 
has taught me caution, and I’ll teach him si¬ 
lence ! My brain is so confused by all these 
accidents, that I can scarcely know what I am 
about. First, Esther’s grave—(ah! torment of 
sny soul!)—*^[«n lliordan—(may the airs of his 
native land .breathe poison in his throat!)—and 
then this insolent fool!—Quit of these two, my 
limbs are all unfettered once again, and free for 
action. Well, Tobin, are you ready?” 
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“ All is right,” answered Tobin, re-enlering" 
the room. “ I have told them to make tlie 
horses ready.” 

“ Come, then, at once, put these pistols in 
yom.,hoIst«r.” 

“ But wtm’t you hear the information about 
the Har^ ? ” - 

“ Psha! let them pass. When, we are 
laying a trap for a lion, w'e must rtot arrange to 
watch for conies.” 



CH.APTER XIII. 


It happened that, on the night on which 
h'rancis Kiordan had removed tlie^- body of 
listhcr from its grave, a number of ,'oiHig 
gentlemen had left a city, not far distant, on pro¬ 
fessional business. They frrived at the church- 
yuird while .Ppaiicis was in the tomb, and left 
their carmai\ on the road, where, as the readei 
is already aware, he was met by tlie young soldier, 
and led into a natural error. 
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On his return, down the hill, he found the 
whole company in confusion. 

“ Pull up!” said one figure in a draL 
coat, standing on the stile, “ Where have you 
been ?” 

“ Is that niistlier John ?” asked the man, in 
a frightened tone. 

“ It * is. Why did you leave'" the place ?” 

“ No, but is it yourself in aimest, inasther 
John, for I axed the same question of an¬ 
other, a while ago, an’ he made me the same 
answer, an’ sure there was sorrow word o’ truth 
in it.” 

“ Speat- low, or you will call tlie country 
about us. Well, Tom, what now? Are they 
coming ?” 

“ Oh, bh, John !” exclaimed a second 
figure, apparently younger and slijbter than the 
other, “ why did’nt you 4ell me what ye 
were coming here about ? I thought it was 
only to see the ruins ! Oh, it is frightful. Don’t 
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vou remember the old woman of Berkeley? 

The fiend will fetch me now in fire, 

My witchcrafts to atone; 

And J, who have rifled the dead man’s grave, 
Shall never have rest in my own.” 


“ For shame, misther Tom,” said |lie 
carman “ iS'nl it a sin for you to be say in’ 
them things? What noise is that among the 
graves ? Oh, heaven defend us all this 
night ! ” 

“Amen to that, I say. What noise do 
you hear?” 

“ I see them comiiig,” said thi figure in 
the drab coat. “ Hold your tongue, sir, and 
be of some assistance, if you can.” 

“Oh, nollung ever Utorrilit^ me bait the 
stripping dif 'tbe shroud.’' 

“ Psha) you talk like a cowmi.” 

“ Why, theni I declare, John, I am not a 
coward. Surely nobody can call this cowardfeft. 
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I’d inget any man in the world, in live minutes, 

r 

provided he was a gentleman, and alive,* but, 
M’hen once he loses ti»e power to retaliate^ 
I don’t know how it is, but he grows awful. 
1 believe the fact is, I have too much fluck 
to offer any indignity to a man who can’t de¬ 
fend hamself.” 

Several odier figures now apprifeched in the 
moonlight. 

“ We are done i” ciUd one “ the tomb is 
broke already. The nest is rifled, and the 
bird is flown.” 

Here the carman inter[>osed, and told of 
his adveutui^. 

“ I told you we should have here 

earlier,” said one, “ Tlat rogue, Duhig, has 
been here before us. No matter. I’ll serve him 
a tnck, some night«when I catcjk him in 
BuUy’^ Acre.’’, 

“ Come away, lads, now; there is nothing to 
<|^n by stopping here." 
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‘■‘Hold your tongue, sir, or I’ll cm the 
i^ium out of you.” 

“ And, then,” said another “ he may cry out, 
tike the ghost of Hector, 

Tioes fuitnus —/HuHt fuit.” 

This jest was honoured by a roar of lajighter 
mingled wi^deep groans. 

“Hush! hush! lads,” said the former 
speaker, “ we have'0 time to lose. I'ell me 
is there no other job for us to do ? ” 

“ There’s an ould tytlie procthor in the 
cornel, near the cross,” said one. 

“ I never laid scalpel on a proctor but once, 
and iheu 1 lost a tine one.” 

“How?” 

“ The fellow’s heart was ossified. I broke 
the blade, imakiug an incision into the margo 
ohiusm.” 

“ xAnd why a proctor, now ? ” 

“ They’re such a set of bone grubbers. 
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their |blood grows thick with the phosphate j>{ 
lime.” 

“ You’re so nice in your choke of subjects,’’ 
said another, " that I suppose nothing would 
do you hut a pdiS*, nots-, or a writer of 
romances.” 

“ By no manner of means, good sir. I 
don’t love blubber. Est moduP hi rebus. 
ITiose fellows are too soft by half for a young 
gentleman who is sfudyin^ osteology. The oS 
Jhontis is nothing but gristle, and as for the 
thorax, you might as well put your scalpel into 
a bag of oil.” * 

“ What do you say theb to a Kerry papist^'P’’^ 

“ If you ttdie him in Easter tteek, it is 
very well. At any other time, he- w no better 
than an exsiccated preparation of muscles and 
tendons.” 

** Yes,” said a new voice, “ because he 
has been blooded, too closely, by the Orange 
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Come, coaae, ik> politics,” said aiiotber 
speaker, “ let us leave tliese things to the herds 
of faction, to lords, to commoners, to demagogues 
and tyrants. Let the Fury of civil discord 
tiad her way into the cai^|^ the church, the 
cabinet, the court, the barj let her teach the 
cannon to roar, and make the sword blood'red 
upon the Held ; or condescend to break 
tea-cups at the domestic breakfast table; but 
let our profession, gentlemen, be superior to 
her insults. She has already made her way into 
the cliancel, let it our oare to, keep ^ her^ out 
of the church-yard.” 

•“ Hear, hear, hear!” 

“ Hash! hush ! ” cried one^ “ 1 see some 
figures steijhng down tlie hill. There was a 
long shadow flung over the lake at this moment.” 

A shower of stone#, succeeded by a loud 
“ Halloo]” that echoed from cliff tp cliff, 
along the shores of the lake, confirmed the 
fears which were awakened by this speech. 



group dispersed in an instant, and fled up the 
road, M'hile the carman laying on a bastinado of 
strokes on the crupper of his hack, cantered away 
like a second Phaeton. The country people 
followed them, to a Along distance up the vale, 
shouting aloud, hurling stones after them, and 
giving many occasion to regret the state of the 
law, which compelled the votaries of a science 
so indispensible to the welfare of mankind, 
to resort to such modes of following up their 
investigations. 

Very soon after the country people dispersed, 
Richard Lacy, and his creature Tobin, arrived 
in the Glen. A peasant told him of tlie oc¬ 
currence just detailed, and he hurried on to 
the grave-yard, where he had to esnedunter a 
terrific disappointment. II is despair and rage 
at finding the tomb of Esther opened, and the 
body gone, were almost maniacal, ^nd even 
the burly Tobin had more than once a sensation 
of personal fear while he stood before him 
in his extaciee of anger. 
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No means were left unattempted to recover 
the contents of the rifled sepulchre, and none 
were found availing. With all the bitterness 
^ of disappointment, added to his natural intensity 
of hatred, Lacy, at length, gave up the pursuit, 
and turned all his attention to the search after 
young Riordan. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


LEf us return to the deserted cottage, in which 
we left the unhappy young patriot watching by 
the body of his love. 

About midnight, the eflfect of his exertions, 
and long want of rest and food, began to be 
apparent in his frame. His sense of misery, 
the keenness of which had, until now, kept off 
the assaults of sleep, grew vague and dull, and 
a lulling torpor sunk upon his brain. The 
wiiili, which rose as the night advanced, moaned 
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sullenly around the lonely building, and a sudden 
ialling in of the burning fire made him start 
fro;n his broken slumbers, with a sensation of 
alarm. Sometimes, the disordered condition of 
. Jiis nerves, without any external excitement, would 
produce a similar effect, and he would suddenly 
find himself sitting erect upon the floor, with a 
horrid sensation, shooting like a galvanic shock 
from his brain, along his spine, and oppressing, for 
a moment, the action of his heart and lungs. 
His visions, when he dreamed, were likewise of 
a startling description. Now he met Lacy, hand 
to hand in combat, and was vexed to the soul 
to find that, while all his enemy’s blows told 
fiercely on his person, his own fell weak and 
hamdess, as if on some unresisting and impas¬ 
sible substance. And now, he occuplied that 
dizzy resting place in the cliff, from which the 
poor Catlileen was hurled into the lake; and 
Esther, pale in her shroud, stood trembling on 

lif* "L 

the brink beside his couch. He rose t# iieet 
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her; her form seemed to fade as he advanced, 
and her face looked terrible, he knew not where- 
fore. He attempted to touch her hand,djut she 
receded from him, he followed to the brink of 
the cliff, she still seemed to float backward in 
the thin air, and the pale dead face and 
lurid eye assumed a slight appearance of de¬ 
rision. He tried to follow her; his footing failed 
him, and he fell headlong down the rocks, from 
ledge to ledge, and just awoke in time to 
save himself from sdme irrecoverable contu¬ 
sion. 

He found Hiwid Lenigan ttanding over, and 
endeavouring to recal him to consciousness by 
gentiy pressing his arm*. 

“ Masther Frank,” said this honest fellow, 
“ that's 'a quare place for' you to be lying, sir. 
Get up, and sthrctch over on the sthraw, awhile, 
an’ I’ll keep awake here by the fire-side, until you 
have a little sleep taken.” 

Francis sat up, and stared upon his attendant. 
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“ I will do so, 1 believe, Davy,” said he “ for I 

am tired almost to death.” 

% 

They exchanged places, and Francis so dis¬ 
posed himself tha(, he could, to the last moment 
of consciousness, retain a view of the form and 
features of the dead. The fire had sunk down, 
and a gloomier red was cast uj>oii the white and 
marbly cheek of the maiden. Before many 
minutes had elapsed, Francis observed that his 
attendant’s head had dropped upon his breast, 
and that his promise of .vigilance was already 
broken. He strove, therefoie,’ to prevent the 
access of slumber in his, own j^rso^, and con¬ 
tinued leaning on his elbow, and keeping his 
eyes fixed upon Esther. 

it happened that the altitude of her head, 
and the mere position of the features, reminded 
him forcibly of the look she had worn at their 
pitting, v\’lien the sound pFthe imaginary dead-bell 
had thrilled him with its sudden presentiment. 
Whatever of resentment had been awakened, 
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by her desertion of him in his exile, was secietly 
now dissolved in the recollections which this 
accidental circumstance revived. He thought, 
if Esther could be now restored to him, he would 
not even think of questioning her upon the sub¬ 
ject. His heart melted, as he remembered the 
caresses of tlieir early affection, he felt her sig.i 
again at his cheek, the music of hei voice upon 
his ear, and he sunk, all softened, down upon 
his couch, burying his face in his hands, and 
moistening tliem with bis tears. 

A low sound, like that of a deep short sigh, 
uttered in the bouse, fell suddenly upon his ear, 
and made him start from his incipient slumber, 
with a wild and tumultuous feeling of alarm. He 
stared confusedly all around him, but could 
discern nothing. He looked at the corpse, but 
it still lay pale and motionless in the same posi¬ 
tion in which he had, with his own hatids, placed 
it. He gazed upon Davy, who was still fast 
asleep and snoring loudly. The sound, he 
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thought, might have been merely an intonation 
of Lenigan’s harmonious solo; but this con¬ 
jecture was rejected almost as soon as it was 
fonined. There was something peculiar in the 
sound ; an effect thrilling and startling, such as 
cs said to belong properly to things of supernatu¬ 
ral o'igiv. lie called to his attendant several 
times, but found mucli difficulty in awaking 
him. 

•' Davy,” he said “did you hear anything?” 

W hat would 1 hear, masther?” 

“ .! thought there was a sound, just now , 
us if from somebody in pain.” 

Oyeh ! ” exclaimed Davy, half starting up 
and staring around him, with jaw dropped and 
eye dilated on the sudden. 

Francis remained listening attentively for a 
few moments. “ 1 believe I was mistaken,” he 
sail! at last, “ it was the wind, splitting itself 
upon the corner stone, or howling down the 
glen.” 
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He slept again, and Davy, returning to the 
fire-place, with many a knowing glance at the 
darkened corners of the roomf likewise re¬ 
sumed his attitude of repose, la a very short 
tinte, Francis was once more suddenly awakened 
from slumber by a confused noise, and tlic 
pressure of a strong hand upon his shoulder. 
Looking up, he beheld bis adherent throun 
forward on one knee, with one hand gathering his 
dress about his throat, and a face full of terror, 
turned back over his shoulder. 

“ What is the matter, now ? ” exclaimed 
Francis. 

“ The groan, achree—the groan!” 

“ What of it ?” 

“ What of it, but to hear it, I did; as 
plain as I hear you now. Oh, that I may 
be grey, masther Frank, but we’re kilt an' 
spoilt, alive, the two of us this blessed night. 
Listen to that. 

“ To what ?” 
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“ 1 don’t know; notlun’, I b’lieve. Oh, that 
1 may be grey^masther, but I’ll rise out of you 
an’ your doin’s. ’Tisn’t this world alone, but 
the other along with it, you brought down upon 
us this night. Oh, wirra, wirra, what’ll I do 
at all, or u hat’ll ever become of us i ” 

“ Be silent,” said Francis, or tell me what 
von heard ? ” 

“ A groan, I tell you; a cry, just as a 
person would be gettin’ aise from a hurt, and 
would be moanin’ lyin’ down. That I may be 
grey, but I thought it is heiscif was come afther 
us, an’ I’m not misdoubtin’ of it yet either.” 

“ Fsha ! ” 

“ Oh, aye, that’s the way, always, vihen I put 
iu a word, an’ sure what hurl if I hadn’t to share 
in what conies of it? but there’s the way, always. 
1 folly on everywhere, like a blind beggar man, 
an’ my word won’t be taken for any thing, 
although I must tumble into the ditch, along 
with the laidher, when he goes.” 
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“W'licii you havf done speaking,” said Francis, 
" will you sufl'er me to rise ? Coj^^ liitlier, Davy, 
and h't us both watch by the tire, during the next 
two hours. It will then be dawn, and we will 
bury Esther together.’’ 

“ 1 wi.sh to niy heart she was fairly uudei 
the ground again,” returned Davy. “ Oyeh, 
d’ve hear the rain ? \\ 1 11,” he added, after a pau.se 
of several minutes, “ she’ll be. in better luck 
this mornin’ than she was when she was buried 
the turn before.” 

“ Why I'rancis asked, almost involuntarily. 

“ Is it an’ it powerin’ rain t Sure the world 
knows, sir, that it is a liner thing to be buried 
ot a showery day than of a dhry one.” 

“ W’hy 

“ Why ? ” echoed Davy, puzzled at being 
called on to give, a reason for wliat he had 
hitherto never beard called in question. “ Wisha, 
then, I don’t know, sir, only as they say, that 

Happy is tlin bfiffe that tlic sunshines on. 

Happy IB tlie corpse that the rain rains upon. 
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“ The oiild women would tell you a story, as 
long as to-d^ an’ to-morrow, about that very 
thing, if 3 'ou’d listen to ’in; but you’re in no 
humour now, sir, I b’lieve, to bear stories.” 

“ Indeed, my good fellow, I am not,” re¬ 
turned Francis, in a mournful voice. “ It was 
always my ambition rather to be the subject 
of a story, in niy own person, than to sit me 
down a simple auditor, and it w'ould seem as 
if Fortune had taken me at my word, and 
rendered mine a tragic one.” 

'I'hcy relapsed once more into silence, and 
Francis continued to recal the many circum¬ 
stances of his life which justified the speech 
he had jironounced, until his recollections be¬ 
came altogether oppressive. He then suddenly 
turned round, and bade David to go on with 
his story. _ The latter, who felt something of 
security in the appearance of social communion, 
complied with great readiness, and related the 
following adventure, which, though not as 
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imaginative in detail as the Diviiia Coinedia, 
ma\ vet be inU restiiig, as an efl’ect of the same 
sj)iiit of treniiiliiig eiKjuiij, vvhieli filled ^he 
breast of Dante with its insjfiration. 

hy tlien I v\ill sir, tell yon that said 
David, crossing his feet at full length aiut 
lowering his iiead upon his breast. “ A 
eonple, sir, that was tiuie of a lime, an’ they 
hadn't only the one son, an’ plenty of 
every thing about ’em. Well, himsidf was a 
veiy good man, lu' never sent a beggar away 
enipty-haiuled from his house, he gave clothes 
to the naked, and I’ood to the hungry, an’ 
dhrink to the dhry, an’ every whole ha’p’orth, 
all to one thing alone, an’ that was that lie 
nev'er allowed any poor person to sleep a niglil 
inside his doorc, be tluy ever so tired, because 
bis wife was a terrililc woman, an’ lie was in 
dhread of her tongue. As for her, the only 
thing she ever gave to any one in her life was 
an ould tattlicr’d skreed of a llannel pettiioat 
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slie gHvu to one poor woman, aa’ the slieep’s 
. trotters that she used to have thrown out in 
the doore to ’em when tliey’d be crowdin’ 

I 

about it aftiier dinner. 

“ WelJ, it so happened, as things will 
liajijien, that llie man died ; an’ if he did, tlie 
<lav lie was iniried, the rain keep povverin’ 
down <<pial to a Hood, untd they hatl iiiin 
laid in the grave. An’ il is’nl long afther 

until the woman died likewise, an’ a liner day 
newer came out o’ the sky than what she had 
goiii’ to the church-yard. \\ ell, the son w as 
thinkin’ greatly, day an’ night, about this, for 
lie thought betther o’ the fatlier, a deal, than 
the mother, an’ he wenidhered to say- she should 
have all the sunshine intirely, an’ he to be 
drow nded wet, an’ his jieople after him, berrin’. 
lie this, an’ be that’, says the boy, says he, 
sthiikin’ the jamb o’ the doore this way with 
the flat of his hand, 1 never '11 stop nor stay, 
says lie, ’till I find out the raison o’ that, 
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or why it should be at all,’ says he. Au’ out 
he marched the doore. 

“ He walked a sighth that day, an’ it was 
just about the dusk of the evenin’ when he 
found himself in the middle of a lonesome 
wood, an’ the sun goiji’ down, an’ not havin’ 
a place to turn to where he’d get shelter 
for the night. He went in farther an’ deeper 
into the wood, but the farther he went the 
more lonesome it grew, an’ a quare sort of ap¬ 
pearance was in the air, an’ on the threes, an’ 
bushes, an’ the sky, an’ all about him. By an’ 
by, there was no birds singin,’ nor a breath o' 
wind slirrin,’ nor a lafe movin’ on the boughs, 
nor one thing showin’ a sign of life, an’ still it 
being the finest counthry ever you seen, only quare 
an’ silent that way. He walked on farther an’ 
farther, an’ at last he seen a place among the 
threes that he thought w as a church, only it had 
a little curl o’ smoke cornin’ up througli tlie 
boughs as if somebody was livin’ there. 
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“ He made towards the house; an’ %valked in 
the doore. Well, it was the tinest place he 
ever seen in his life. There was a talrle laid out, 
an’ a line tire in the grate, an’ all sorts o’ 
cookery goin’ on, an’ a hale-looking old man sit- 
lin’ near the lahle, )nc))ann’ his dinner, an’ 
lookin’ very pleasant and ha])j)y. W ell, lhisb<A, 
he up and loUl him what he wanted a night’s 
lodgin’, an’ the old man made him come in, 
sit dqjyn and tell his story, what it was 
he was goin’ lookin’ for, an’ afther he heerd 
it all: ‘ W ell, do you know who is it you have 
there now i ’ says the old man. ‘ I don’t,’ 
says the boy, ' how should I know you wdien 
I never seen you before ? ’ ‘ You did see me, 
many’s tlie time,’ says the old man, ' an’ why 
would’nt you ? I’m your father,’ says he. ‘ (.) 
murlher ! ’ says the boy, ‘ see this ! ’ 

“ IVell (not to make a long story of it,) 
they sat dowm, an’ ate their dinner. They past 
lire evening’ talkin,’ an’ when it w as bed-time. 
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the father got up an’ walked out, biddiu’ the 
boy not to mind him, an’ left him alone be the 
tire. The night past away, an’ he did’nt return, 
an’ at last the boy got so sleepy, he said he’d 
thry about the place for a bed to sleep on. lie 
made towards a door, an’ opened it, an’ if he 
did, what did he see within, only a tine feather 
bed an’ curtains, and a terribh; big dog sittin’ 
down upon the iioorc, an’ lookin’ him straiglit 
in the face. Hardly he oflered to go a foo* 
into the room when the dog llew at him, an’ 
was ready, I declare to you Master I’rancis, to 
tear him upon the spot. I\'tll an’ good, if 
he did, well became tl.>e boy, he moved back¬ 
wards, an’ left the place to the dog, an’ took 
his seat again be the fire, as it might be this 
way, an’ slep away till mornin’. 

‘‘ When the old man came in, in the 
mornin’, ‘ Oh, then, father,’ says the boy, ' w'as’nt 
it a. dhroll thing o’ you,’ says he, ‘ to lay me 
in this way all night alone, without a bed to rest 
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upon, or a ha’p’orth, an’ I so tired.’ ‘ Ah, my 
child,’ says the old man, ‘ 1 could not give you 
what 1 had’lit myself!’ ‘Why so,’ says the 
boy, ‘ I tliought you were in glory, father, are’nt 
you happy !’ ‘1 arn happy, my child,’ says 

the old man, ‘ in all but the one thing, as you 
may see. 1 can never slliretch my limbs upcoi 
a bed, nor sleep under a roof, for ever, durii g 
duration, an' the raison is, because I never 
once ga\e a night’s lodgin’ to a ])oor man tu 
.'pv davs,,o,u earth, an’ all on account of your 
mother,’ says he. ‘ t)h, father, father,’ says the 
boy, ‘ an’ is’nf that a poor case with you ? ’ 

‘ It is,’ says the old man. 

“ ‘ An’ rU tell you now,’ says he, ‘ what’s 
the. raison o’ die diiferent weather w’c had the 
time we were boric'd, the both of us. Your 
mother had a tine sunshiny day, for there W'as 
un,av\ful judgment waiting for her, an’ that 
was all the pleasure she was ever more to have, 
the light of the bright sun shinin’ down.upon 
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her coffin until they put her in the earth. Aa' 
I, for my sins, had it rainin' heavy all that day, 
for that w'as all the ill usage I was ever to 
receive, besides the want of a bed.’ ‘ An’ is 
tny mother here, father ? ’ says the boy, ‘ Put 
on your hat,’ says the father, ‘ an’ follow me.’ 

“ He did ; he went afther him into a sort of 
a back yard, an’ there he saw his motlier, siltin’ 
down on the bare stones, an’ gnawin’ sheep’s 
trotters, with nothin’ on her, to shelter her old 
bones from the cold, but a little skr.'-'^' o’ flan¬ 
nel, the image o’ the one she gave the poor 
woman. ‘ There’s her fate for ever,’ says the 
old man, ‘ an’ the fate of all that has no charilr 
on earth, lint don’t cry, my* child, until you 
have more raison ; come along, an’ profit by what 
you sec.’ 

“ They walked on a })iece, an’ it was’nt long 
until tiiey came to a gale, where the old man 
knocked a while before it was opened, 'i'hey 
past in, an’ there the boy seen a great 
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witfi a fog restin’ low ujioii tlie ground, an’ the 
place all still an’ quiet, except that, now an’ then, 
they could hear the cry of young childhren coniin’ 
Uirough the fog. They went on, an’ came to a 
well that was in the inidille o’ the lield, an’ tliere 
tliey saw, through the fog, a great multitude 
childhren pressing about the well, an’ dhrinkin,’an’ 
sprinklin’ themselves with the wather, out o’ little 
mugs they carried in their liaiuls.* 

“ ‘Those’ says the old man, ‘ are llic souls of 
.V VIi'i’!;• .'11 that died without baptism,’ say.s 
he, ‘ an’ here they spend their lime, without suf¬ 
ferin’ pain or havin’ any pleasure. 

“ ’J’hey passed on througli tlie field, an’ came 
into another, where they saw a sighth of line ladies 
an’ gentlemen, walkin’ arm in arm, under tlie 
shade of tree.s, an’ the sun shiuin,’ au’ the place 


• Probably iVom some sinicrsiiiion, bavin:;’ ihe same 
as ibis p(;rtitfi) of ibe curioiis, unil in indiis' iiist:iiu*es beautiful, 
lo;ien(l above i^iven, the peasantry usiudly place a small vessel ia 
the coliiu with tlie botiy ol’ an iiilant. 
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adorned with flowers an’ shrubs of all sorts, an’ 
streams, an’ every whole ha’p’orth, in grand 
houses ill groves, an’ music, an’ laiighin,’ a’n 
dancin,’ an’ the best of atin’ an’ (lliriiikin’. ‘Who 
are these, father,’ say tlie boy, ‘ that seems to 
agree so well, an’ to live so happy ?’ ‘ They are 
riie married people,’ says the father, ‘tliat lived up 
tO‘ their duty in the world, that was constant an’ 
thrue to one aiiotlicr in their throubles, that never 
changed their mind, nor looked aflher other peo¬ 
ple, nor misbehaved in any one way.’ ‘0,yo!’ 
says the boy. 

“ Well an’ good, they passed through that 
place, an’ they came to another, an’ as they were 
cornin’ near it, they heard the greatest wrangling 
an’ racketin’ in the world, callin’ of names, an' 
poll-talkin,’* an’ cursin’ and swearin.’ In they 
come, into a great field, an’ there they seen a power 
o’ jieople, men an’ women, haggin' l' at one another, 

1 Snoldiny like oKi woinou. 


Slandenrg, back-bitinj;. 
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ail’ pullin' caps, an’ qnarrellin’ most disoractiful.’ 
‘ Allilu !’ says the boy, ‘ father, who in the world 
are these ?’ ‘ They are the married people,’ says 
the father, ' that couldn’t agree upon earth, an’ 
as they eeere so fond olj bein’ in hot wather in the 
world they’ll have plenty (;f it here for ever¬ 
more. ’ 

" A'r ell became’ ein, they liurrietl thiongh that 
held, an’ came to another gate where-” 



CHAPTER XV. 


A wit,T) cry, a shriek, sudden, "l.u 

horrid, which burst at this moment from the lip* 
of Francis, cut short the progress of the narrative. 
It was echoed, even before he could perceive the 
cause, by his attendant, who threw himself off his 
seat, and rusht;d in a paroxysm of terror towards 
the door. Stumbling, however, over some loose 
furniture, he fell on the straw pallet, and remaiue-d 
trembling, groaning and crouching downward, 
while he glanced with a fearful eye on the picture 
near the fire-place. 
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After the first cry of wonder and affright 
had burst from his lips, Francis remained rigid id 
the attitude into which the sudden passion had 
surprized him. With hands thrown hack, as if 
in search of some support, \\ itli head put forward, 
witlj eyes full of a wild and joyous terror, he con¬ 
tinued to stare upon the body, which began to 
alter fast beneath his gaze. One of the hands 
fell downward, and the other moved upon the 
bosom. One moment more, and with a heavy 
sigh. bps and eyes of Esther Wihlerming 
were visibly in motion. 

“.She’s risin’!” roared David, “that I 
inigh’nt die in sin, but 'tis risin’ she is to us-” 
Francis raised his hand, as if to impose silence, 
and continued to watch the movements of the 
maiden. Sigh after sigh huist from her lips and 
bosom ; and, at length, the fringed eye-lid rose, 
and the watyjry ball became n vcaled and fixed 
upon his ow n. 

“She live.s! She lives!” cried Francis, 
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springing to his feet, and tossing his clenched 
hands above his head, while Jiis hair stirred, his 
eye shone, and his whole frame shook with an 
ecstacy of deliglit. “ Earth, air, aiul sea ! slie 
lives ! O l)t alli, 1 thank ye ! I thank vc for tliis 
gift! My Jisther, rise! Arise, my love, niy life ! 
Do yon know me, Esllier ! Look on me, niv 
dearest ! Do you know your own Eianeis ?” 

V\’hile he sjioke, he had raised hei gently in 
his aims, and laid her head upon his shoulder, 
lie endeavoured with caresses to aw aken h 'r to .. 
slate of perfeel consciou.siu'ss, but it was a long 
time before his elforts were in any degn e suc.'es- 
ful. Some words escaped her lips, but they 
were cither wholly unmeaning, or had refcreiiee 
to objects absent, and events long past: she mur¬ 
mured the names of her uncle, and of old Aaron. 

“I'hey are near, they arc safe,” said Francis, 
soothingly, “dear Esther, you wdl see them all 
soon.” 

“ Ik Lacy gone yet?” murmured Esther, 
still in a listless lone. 
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F*()or Francis felt a little pang at this enquirv, 
but his alToctions, at the instant,'were too keenly 
aroused to allo.v the entrance of so ungenerous a 
sentiment as that of jealousy amongst them. 

“ lie is near yon, hlsihei ; dear Estiier, yon 
shall see him sikiu again,” iinniimred J'rancis, at 
her <!ar, uliih' he again caicssed her cheek, 
and n'lnovoil the heavy grave clothes from her 
neck. 

Leiiigan had now recoveied liis courage suf¬ 
ficiently to approach his master, hearing in his 
hand the cloak winch the latter Innl laid hv. 

“ IJowl this about her, masther Frank, 
asihou',” he saiti, while his limbs trembled with 
afl'ectionate ansii^ly, “ rowl the cloak about her, 
the way .she wotdd'nt bo frightened at the grave 
cloths, aftlier she eomin’ to.” 

” My Itone.st, thoughtful Lenigan, I thank 
you,” returned Franci.s, while he w’raj)t the gar¬ 
ment around the person of his love, and concealed 
the funereal garb, as far as it was pos.sible. 
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“ Maslher Francis,” continued the honest 
attendant, “ I’m thinkin’ it will be betther, 
may be, if you lave her to myself awhile now, 
as she’s cotniu’ to, in dhread she’d be frightened 
when she’d see you tliat way of a sudden. Go 
into the little room, awhile, an’ when she’s herself 
again rightly, I’ll step over for the ould mother, 
or Harry’s wife, au’ bring ’em to tend her.” 

Francis complied in sile nce, and entered the 
little ajiartmciit, where he overheard tlie f'Jllow- 
ing conversation between the awakening Esther 
and his attendant: 

“ Stir yourself, a-chree ! Stir yourself. Miss 
Esther, aslhore ! ” said David, in a tone of com¬ 
fort and entreatv. Open your eyes an’ look 
about you. Here’s the masthcr and the niisthriss, 
an’ Aaron, an’ all of ’em. See, here they’re 
cornin’ iu the doore; look u}>, asthore, an’ bid 
’em welcome.” 

“ O nurse, I am dying! ” murmured the 
patient. “ Where is the nurse ? ” 
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“ Here, a’ragui, here, at your elbow. How 
are you now, Miss?” 

“ 1 am very well, nurse, better. Ob, my fate!” 

“What ails it a-ehree ? What is it hap¬ 
pened it ? ” 

“ Ah, I remember you ! I know you well. 
W'hat place is this ? W'lty am 1 here unit ■ended?” 

“ Make you mind asy, Miss, an’ i’ll bi? bail 
you won’t be long so. lleic lliey’re all coinin’ to 
you in the dome. Stir up now , a-chree.” 

“ I know you very well,” said 1‘isiher, rising 
and looking fixedly in the face of the attendant. 

“ Your voice reminds me of old times, and 
old friends. W hy are you here ? W liat dreary 
house is this ? ” 

I'rancis now approaclieil, from the inner 
room, ids face concealed by his hat, and by the 
deep shade.^ He signified to David, that he 
should hurry away for the female attendant, and 
assumed, himself, the jilace by the side of Esther 
which he had occupied before. The anxious 
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gift stretched out her hands towards Davy when^ 

she saw iiiiii about to leave the cottage. 

VVliy will you go ? Stay uith me/’ she 
excJaijiicd, “ wliere aie you going ? Do not 
leave me here alone, and in the power of a 
stranger.” 

“ Oil, tiien. Miss, if nobody ever injured 
you, until that stliranger would do it, I’d lay 
my lif(> you’d be the hajipiesi lady on the 
earth.” 

A deep sigh from the stranger seemed to 
corroborati' this assurance. 

“ But wherefore do you leave me?” con¬ 
tinued Esther. 

“ To get the ould woman over, to come to 
tend on you. Miss. Herself, an’myself, will be 
back here together in less than no time.” 

He departed, and Esther sunk back again, 
with a moan of weariness and pain. 

“ And who are you ? ” she said, after a silence 
of some minutes, “ that are left to watch me ? ” 
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“ A friend,” replied Francis, in a low voice. 

“But VI hat friend ]>el me sec v our face. 
AIj brain is so confused that 1 can scarcely un¬ 
derstand how or why JT am here, or what is my 
condition. 1 know 1 have slumbered long, and 
some strange altei ation has been cli'ectcd in my 
sleep. 1 am not at home. 1 am not among my 
friends. f)h, sj>eak to me, in meiey ! Let me 
hear sonn^ sound of comfort. \Mierc are my 
blends 1 Wlieie am ] ! Who are you?” 

“ One,” said Francis, still in the same deep 
voice, “who was once accounted a friend, al¬ 
though years and sorrow have changed him.” 

“ And your name ? ” 

“ 'i'uni this way from the door. The wind 
blows keenly in.” 

“ I am very well. Pray, answer me.” 

“ Be more concerned, young lady, for your 
own health, at this moment. My name is almost 
a forgotten sound, not worth reviving now.” 

“ Be it as you will,” said Esther, “ I will 
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not press you. Nevertheless, I am anxious to 
hear it, for there is sonietliing in your voice that 
moves nio like a recognition. ^ ou have called 
yourself my friend, and truly say yon are forgotten 
now. And yet J never knew a friend w hose name 
departed from my recollection. Others have 
ceased to think of me, but Heaven can witness 
that I was never forgetful of an early affection 
yet.” 

Francis paused in deep silence, for some ino- 
mems after this sjreccli, and then said, with a 
deep inspiration, and in his natural voice, “ Ah, 
F.sther! Esther ! ” 

These words were the first that recalled the 

/ 

heart of Esther to the recollection of its Jiving 
passions. rnimedialely her pulses beat freely, 
and all her senses accjuired a vividness of percep¬ 
tion that resembled the change from sleep to 
waking. And with the swift transition, came a 
new confusion of the intellect, and a new doubt 
of her position. The fire-light seemed to burn 
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with a brighter hue, the darkness deepened, and 
the strange gloom that surrounded her once more 
brought back the horrible idea that she had in 
reality changed the condition of her existence. 
And this impression, in itself sufficiently startling, 
was rendered jet more fearful by the apparition (as 
she believed it) of her long perished love, whose 
face she now beheld pale in the tire-light, and bent 
oil her’s with an expression of mingled love and 
reproach. \A hile she continued to gaze upon him, 
gasping for breath to sjieak, and leaning forward 
on her ban Is, the latch of tlie door was raised, ou 
tlie sudden, and he disappeared in the dark. 

J..enigaii now entered, accompanied by his 
brotlier’s v^'ife (the young mother whom the 
reader lately met at the school), who lifted her 
hands and eyes, and ^crossed her brow, her lips, 
and her bosom, at every step she made. Without 
any conversation worth detailing, (liey prevailed 
ou Esther to suffer herself to be conveyed to the 
dwelling of the schoolmaster, which could afford 
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her means of accommodation somewhat superior 
to that in wliich she lay at present. To licr in- 
(|iiiries respecting her late conipaiiion, they re¬ 
turned little more than those general and evasive 
answers, for whi< h people in their rank appear to 
have a peculiar talent. Their humane attention 
during the night completely recovered her from 
the cU’ect of that j)aroxysm of her neuralgic ill¬ 
ness which had for so lo?ig a time left her in a 
trance resembling d<cath, and had maintained the 
latent principle of existence for so many hours 
even in her coffin. 

I>y one of those inconsistencies of passion, 
which are so cntiiely unaccountable, and w'hich, to 
the iinimpassionetl, seem hardly credible, Francis 
Riordan found his feeling towards Esther change 
the more, the longer he lived in the conviction of 
her recovery. The night w'as passed in recalling 
the history of their old affection to liis mind, and, 
with every remembrance, a feeling of deep indig¬ 
nation arose against his forgetful love. His 
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heart became, at length, so full of a mournful 
anger, that he refused to go and meet her in the 
morning, when David came to call him. 

“ No, Lenigan,” he said, “ take her back 
again to her uncle, and to her love, and let her 
follow the inclinations of her own heart. VVh3' 
should I see her ? lias she not forinstHy depiiverl 
me of all right to take an interest in her condi¬ 
tion ? I will not see her, take her home in safety 
to her friends.” 

“ Oh, then, Masther Frank, is it aflher all 
you done, to gain a sighlh of her in the dead o’ 
the night, and in her coffin, that you turn to now, 
and say yon won’t look at her and she livin’ ? 
’Tis little o’ that thought you had, when you were 
goin’ to knock the lid off the coflin last night 
with the pick-axc.” 

“ It was. Bnt I have changed since then. 
She was then past all resentment. I could not 
quarrel with the piece of pale and unimpassioned 
mould, that lay so cold in my embrace. But 

VOL. 1. N 
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here she is alive, w ith all her fickleness and false¬ 
hood fresh upon her, with all her selfish passiom 
at her heart, and I cannot forget my injuries.” 

“ Ah, inasther Francis, sure it is’nt in 
airnest you arc. Erra, come away an’ see her, 
an’ the heavens bless you.” 

“ 1 will not go.” 

“ Sec this ! see this, again !” 

“ She says she never yet forgtit an early 
liiendship. All, let that io\e be nevrr counted 
woilh till' name that lies coiled up in self so 
utterly, that its object is by no mark of fond¬ 
ness, or attention, inaile aware of its existence. 
Love only can appear in the actions whicli it 
iiifiuences and iiisjdres. Like I'aith, it die.s 
unless we show it in our works.” 

“ Well then, .sir,” said lAmigau, who lis¬ 
tened to this speech with more attention than 
advantage. “ Listen to me now, sir, 1 advise 
you. Miss listher has no notion of any one 
but yourself, for all she bein’ forced to sign 
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lo the other man, an’ take it from me, the 
best o’ your play is to go aisy with her. If 
I know that lady rightly, an’ I think I do, 
all she’d want is the wind o’ the word to be 
oft', an’ to lave you in the lurch for ever, if 
you’d say auy-thing that way. jAyeh, though 
bein’ a methodisb, she’s as captious as anofticer.” 

Plain-s])oken and rough, this homely coun¬ 
sellor suceeded in 'alarming the affections of his 
master, and convincing him of the expediency 
of seeking an interview with Esther, at the 
least, before he came to the decision of a 
final jiarting. Accordingly he bade Lcnigan 
to inform her, that the stranger, who had 
watched by her the preceding night in the cot¬ 
tage, was now anxious to obtain an interview. 

’Ehis message revived all Esther’s anxieties 
in an instant. She signified an immediate 
assent, and prepared to meet him, alone, as he 
desired. 

“It was then, no dream,” she said to 
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herself, with a degree of agitation similar to 
that which one feels at the apprehension of 
a suj)crnalnr:il visitor. “■ There is some new's 
of Tiancis. it was no visionary face that 
stared upon me from tiic darkness, no fancied 
sound that calietl ui)on iny name. 7\nd ^et, 
Trancis I — alive !—I tnust not think, until I see 
this stranger, tir else my conjectures will hurry 
me beyond my sense.” 

She remained <jiiiel in her chair, until 
Francis cnti ud. lie walkiid in carelessly and 
undisguised, as if not deeming it worth the 
pains to use any eifoit to practise on her 
feelings. But the sight of Fsllier, pale and 
anxious, in her scat, was too much for his 
ofl'ended pride. She looked piercingly on him 
for an instant, saw the blood gather beneath 
his yellow brow, and bis eye-lids quiver with 
the w avering passion. V\ ith a cry of joy, she 
sjrrang from her place, atul in an instant, wa« 
folded close into the bosom of her early friend. 
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“ Frauds ! dear Francis !” 

‘‘ Oil, Fstliei ! niy own Esther !" 

Tiiey remained, during some moments, 
speechless and motionless, in the extatic attitude 
of reconciled affection. 

But this feeling did not continue on the 
part of Riordan. I'Isther was surprised to feel 
herself put away from his arms, and to see 
him turn aside, aml^walk toward the window. 
She looked anxiously after him, and waited for 
some monuaits, in expectation of some farther 
movement, but he remained gazing ont upon the 
gloomy vale in sileiu'c. She now walked slowly 
after, and laying her hand njron his shoulder, 
said : 

“Are you ill, Francis?'’ 

“ J^io,” said he quickly, “not in the least.!’ 

‘MMiat^ is the matter then ? You don’t 
look well. ” 

“ I am quite well ; uotldug, nothing is the 


matter with me.” 
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I’liey were silent, after this, for some 
aionients. 

“ Francis,” said Fsther, “ there is some¬ 
thing on your mind. Why do you not speak 
to me ?” 

“ Me ! Esther.—Have I not spoken to you ? 
Have I shown no joy at meeting you again ? ” 

Estlier seemed perplexed, and was silent. 
Francis resigned her hantj^ which he had taken 
when she made her charge, and once more turned 
to tije window. 

After some moments passed in renewed si¬ 
lence, Esther said, in a lialf mortified tone, 

“ I wonder why the woman does not come ?” 

“ She will be here presently,” refilled Francis, 
in a tone of forced indift'erence, “ I sent her to 
find a messenger, that I might make your friends 
aware of your situation.” 

“ I thank you, Francis.” 

The young soldier lowered liis liead with 
coldness. 
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After some faitlier silence, listher sudticiily 
rose, and looking on liiordan, with an air of dig¬ 
nity and resolution, said : 

“ Francis, Mdjcn I knew you, you were accus¬ 
tomed to deal plainly and frankly with me. How 
long is it that you have learned this reserve to 
Fstlier ? Come here, and tell me all your history 
since we have parted. I have already lieard the 
chain of tlic story from jour man, but the maimer 
still seems strange. We were all long since con¬ 
vinced of jour destruction.” 

A look of cold surprise precetled tiie answer 
which Francis returned to this spiech. He did 
■w)t know how Esther could make such a charge 
upon him. Reserve ? Tliat was a singular phrase. 
He had no affairs that could be interesting to her ; 
and as to his history, it was of a piece with the 
story of his youth, in which she had borne so con¬ 
siderable a part, though the time was now so long 
past, that she might possibly have forgotten it. 

Deeply offended by this haughty address, 
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Esther relapsed into silence, and did not make 
another effort to renew the conversation. The 
event showed, that she might liave adopted tliis 
course with more success at tiie beginning, for 
Francis himself was now the first to speak. 

He took a chair at her side, leaned his elbow 
for a moment on the back of that on wliich she 
was sitting, and said : 

“ Esther, it may be a long time before wc 
again have an opportunity of speaking freely to¬ 
gether ; so I will not suffer the present to go by. 
£)o you remember our parting ? Do you remenibei 
the circumstances which led to it ? Do you re¬ 
member the pledge you gave me on that evt uing 'I 
The promises you made, and the earnestness u ith 
which you gave them ?” 

“ I do, I recollect it all well, ptafectly well.” 

“ Have you always borne it in mind, Esther, 
during my absence?” 

“ Always—I have—I have never known a 
feeling, Francis, of sadness, or of enjoyment, with 
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which the recollection of tiiat evening was not 
closely intertwined.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ Indeed, Francis—\\'hy do you speak so 
doiibtiiigly ?” 

“ \\ hat—'When yon gave yourself again 
away to- ” 

“ i\ye !” cried Kstlier warmly, “ even then, 
and never half so vividly as then.” 

‘‘ Unworthy girl i ’ e.xclaiined Trancis, start¬ 
ing from his seat and treinhling with rage— 
“ it is intolerable that you slionld insujt me wiili 
such an avowal as this. I will never sjieak a vvorti 
with yon again.” 

“ Stay, Francis—” 

“ Wherefore, what plea can yon have to offer, 
after such an effrontery as that ?” 

“ I have none, ” said Jvsther, “ I have no 
gift at explanations. Where there is no con¬ 
fidence, I'rancis, there can be little love.” 

Francis could not contain a burst of wrath 
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at this speech. “ Why, Esther,” said he, 
“ this is the very tyranny of the passion. 1 hale 
despotism, wherever I find it, and will not 
abide it, even in love. 1 gave you all that 1 had 
in iny |>ower to bestow, when I was young and 
sanguine ; and thought myself richly paid, by the 
assurance of your lov'e. My fortunes changed ; 
I was banished fiom your presence, and from 
my native land, and now I come again, and find 
you — what! do you speak of confidence '! 
Oh, monstrous effrontery!—I fiiul you already 
half another’s, my early love forgot, my long 
and healthy faith despised, and here you bid me 
to abstain from al! enquiry, and rest upon mv 
confidence alone! W hat confidence ? Tha' 
your own lips have uttered that which I am not 
to believe ? That you have not forgotten your 
former proamses, atwl that you are still free to 
execute all that in those days you vowed? h 
this to be your plea ? ” 

“ No, Francis,” said Esther, with » trmt- 
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bled voice, “ when I spoke of confidence, I 
did not mean to be so strangely interpreted. I 
meant to say, 1 had no plea against the truth of 
all your accusation. But, I only needed your 
confidence, so far as to know, that nothing short 
of my own acknowledgment would lead you* to 
reject me from your memory.” 

“ ^\nt! was not that avowal made this 
instant ! ” 

“ I ar from it. An admission of deep 
misery is wiilely ditVereut from an admission of’ 
offence. Come hiilu'r, hear me patiently, and 
you shall be satisfied, if there be any reason iii 
your anger.” 

The explanation, which followed this speech, 
was so far successful in ajipeasing the wounded 
allectious of the young lover, that the school¬ 
master’s brother, on his return home, was aston¬ 
ished at the warmth of devotion with which the 
former ciiinpensated for his ])ussing indignation. 
After much debating, it was arranged tliat 
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Esther’s resurrection should still be kept a 
secret from her friemls, and another week beheld 
the exile aiul his bride (for such had Esther 
consented to become), occupyiiig a small reli- 
dence, on one of those lonely little lakes, which 
arc found among the mountains in the iiiteiior 
of the county. The arguments which were 
urged by Erancis, and which prevailed on 
Esther, to acquiesce in this procedure, it is not 
necessary to detail. If Nature have not already 
written them in the heart of the reader, it is not 
to be hoped lliat they would convince his reason, 
however eloquently they might be laid before 
him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Ru'UAiii) Lacv, ill the nieaiiliinc, pursiiiod hi* 
sclieiiies of hatred and ambition with unex¬ 
hausted vigour. Slrangelv to his own surprize 
and, tlisappointnn nt, he found that liis passion 
for I'islher \\ iltleniiiii” had taken far deeper 
root in Ids heart than lie hatl at first imagined, 
livery new honour that lie aeijuired, cverv new 
adilitum tliat he made to his worldly possession*, 
revealed to him thi.s truth with still encreasing 
force. He sometuncs endeavoured to 


escapr 
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from the depressing recollection, by riotous in¬ 
dulgences, but the very trial was certain to 
disgust and to recal him. lie sought relief 
in elegant amusement, but the lion in his heart 
was far too fierce to be confined within a cage 
of golden wire. He strove to counteract the 
gnawing grief, by gratifying his animosity against 
the people of the country, and, still more, by 
employing every exertion, to discover tlie lurking 
place of his old enemy, and bring him within 
the power of the law’s. But his toils were 
vain, and his spirits surrk day after day. A 
gloomy and ferocious melancholy settled <iu 
his countenance, and he wandered from place 
to place, the victim of disappointed love and 
baffled hale. 

His altercations, with his creature Tobin, 
now' became more frequent and more passionate. 
The latter, however, usually succeeded in re¬ 
storing himself to a show of favour, by some 
mysterious allusions to a certain incident, in 
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Lacy’s magisterial life, the meijiory of which 
the latter did Hot seem willing to have revived. 
Frequently, their connection seemed on the 
)»oiiil of being suddenly dissolved, when ihi* 
mystical threat came in, like an all powerful 
mediator, to lull the awakened storm, and to 

restrain, if it could not remove, the excited 
passions of the parties. 

lint ail Tobin’s misdeeds were forgotten, upon 
the instant, when he made his appearance in 
Lacy's office, upon one occasion, with an ex¬ 
traordinary j)iece of news. This was, that 
I rancis Hiordan had been seen the preceding 
evening, walking alone on one of the mountain 
roads in the interior of the county, and that 
there was little doubt that he migiit still be 
fotmd williin the reach of Lacy’s commission, 
provided a little diligence w'crc used in finding 
out precisely where. 

litis was a sjtecies of inquest upon which 
Lacy had no reluctance to enter. He set out. 
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accompanied by two of his police, armed, and 
on horseback, and consumed that night and 
the succeeding day, in unavailing eft’orts to 
ascertain tlie correctness of Tobin’s iaforniation. 

Wholly unconscious of the acli\e measures 
that wore underlaki'u for the disturbance of their 
blissful solitude, I’rancis and Esther were en¬ 
joying, meanwhile, tlie happiness of a full do¬ 
mestic conlentinent. I’iiey had prolonged their 

residence at Lough B-beyond the teim 

which was originally proposed, and on the 
very evening when Lacy was returning from that 
excursion, which w as projected lor their confusion, 
they sat by their tire-side, talking of matters 
indifferent and interesting, according as they 
arose ; of their past adventures, of the state 
of the w eather, w liich seemed to j)orteiHl a storm, 
and of the state of the country, which promised 
little better. 

At the desire of Francis, Esther threw open 
her piano, and sung some verses of the following 
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song, to which he eiitcrUiined a liking that had 
its origin in past associations of place and cir¬ 
cumstance ; — 


Faded now, and slowly 

Smniiit‘1 Icav't'S tlii' wtu pinj; dv II, 

Whilf, idrloni and all unwiHinj:, 

Here I come, to sav, Farewcl!. 
jNprin^ was ^neen wliuii fiist I mot thee, 
Autumn sees our parting pain ; 

Nevci, il my heart torg^et tlnas 
Summer shine for me again ' 


Fame invites ’ her summons only 
Is a magic >pell to me ; 

For when 1 was sad and lonely, 

Fame it was that gate uio thee. 
Falst', site is, her slanderers sing me, 
^yreaflli^g flowers that soonest fade, 
But such gifts if Fame can hnng me, 
W lio will call the nymph a shade 1 
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Hearts that feel not, hearts half broken. 
Deem her rcigii no more divine ; 

Vain lo them are praises spoken, 

Vain the that fills her shiinc. 

But in mine, those joys Llysiari 
Deeply sink and warmly breathe; 

Fame to me has been no vision, 

Friendship’s smile embalms her wreath. 

IV. 

Sunny lakes and spired mountains. 
Where that friendship sweetly pricw; 

Kuins hoar and gleaming fountains. 
Scenes of vanished joys, a<lieu ! 

Oh, where’er my steps njay wander, 

Wliile my home-sick bosom heaves. 

On those scenes my heart will j>onder. 
Silent, oft, in summer eves. 


Still, when calm the sun, down-shining, 
Turns to gold that winding tide ; 
Lonely, on that couch reclining, 

Bid those scenes before thee glide. 
Fair Killarney's sunset splendour, 
Broken crag, and mountain grey. 

And Olengariff’s moonlight tender, 
Bosomed on the heaving bay. 
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VI. 

Yet all pl<‘aslnj^ risr thr measure 
Meinoiy soon slnill liymn to thee, 
Doll for me no coming pleasure, 
Lose no joy for thought of me. 
<)li, I would not leave tluM- weeping , 
lUit, when falls our pruting day, 
See thee hush’d, on roses sle(*|>ing, 
Sigh unheard, and .ste-d awMy ' 


'^i’his performance gave occasion to one of 
those delicious entertainments, which can only be 
enjoyed, when sympathy of tastes, as well as of 
affections, occuis, to give the higlu st finish to 
the happiness of married life. "i'hoy brought 
down favourite authors, compared, repeated, cen¬ 
sured, and defended, rallied each other into laugh¬ 
ter, and argued without wilfulness, each drawing 
forth the other’s store of talent, and talking af¬ 
fectionately, without the admixture of a single 
dose of sentiment. 

In this condition they were surprised by a 
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visit from the schoolmaster’s broliier who had been 
a frequent guest at their cottage kitchen, since 
the day of their reconciliation. Jle had been 
induced to turn in, he said, as well by his anxiety 
to learn the condition of Mrs. Kiordan’s health, as 
by the apjirehension of the approacliing stoim, 
the signs of which were every instant bc-coining 
more manifest. 

Lcnigan was taking a tumbler of puncli by 
the kitchen fire-side, and expalialing on the doc¬ 
trine of the Homan Catliolic ('hiircli, w ith res|)ect 
to the veneration of Saints, when he was sum¬ 
moned to the parlour, by the desire of iTancis. 

“ David,” said the latter, '*do you reniember 
having broken ofi your account of purgatory, in 
the middle, on that night, in the cottage, when we 
were watching together by the fire-side ? 1 have 

got a book here, written by an Italian gentleman 
of the name of Dante, and it has so curious 
a resemblance to your story, that I am anxious 
to hear the end of it.” 
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W hat religion, mastlter, w^as that Misther 
Dandy, it it be his name, the gentleman that 
wrote that book T’ 

“ Jle was a Catholic, Davy, and not only a 
Catholic, but a |:riest.” 

“ Oy(di ! 'riicn you may lake his word for 
it soonc! tlian mine, a dale, I’m sure, sir. That 
is,” i3avv added with a nod, " providin’ it be 
down right In the priiitiii’.” 

“ Well, for the sake of that doubt, David, 
let us hear the coiielusion of your version.” 

Daviil complied, and having, at the repeated 
instances of his j)atioii, taken a chair at a respect¬ 
ful distaiue, lie [iroceeded with his narrative : 

“ Wi II, sir, afdier lavin’ the married people 
tliat were so hajipy together, (may you an’ Uie 
misthress luive a place among them i pray in the 
latther cn^ !) they came to another gate, an’ 
passin’ in, they found themselves in a fine shrub¬ 
bery with herbs, an’ furze, and undherwood of 
all sorts in great eMiberance. There was a tall 
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rock in the middle o’ the place, and on the very 
top of it w as a goat with goolden horns, and a 
long beerd, and the hair sweeping down to his 
hoofs, an’he browzing for himself on the sweetest 
of herbage. ‘What goat is that, father?’ says the 
boy. ‘Ask himself, child, if you wish to know.’ 
So the boy med up to the goat, an’ axed him. ‘ If 
I might make so bould’ says ho, ‘ who are you 
that has them fine goolden horns upon your 
head ?’ ‘ Femoor-na-mown,’ says the goat. ‘Is it 
the common robber an’ highwayman, that I seen 
prepared for death, myself, in our village,’ says the 
boy, ‘ an ’ that the priest had so poor an ojrinion 
of?’ ‘ The very same,’ says the goat, ‘I’m here for 
ever with ple?ity of provisions, and a house to 
sleep in,’ says he. ‘ I never turned a poor man 
out of my house, while 1 was in the world, and 
the Almighty would’nt turn me out of his house 
afther 1 left it.’ 

“ Well, the next field they came to, there 
w as’iit so much as a daisy or a blade o’ grass upon 
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tlio ground, and tlie place looking ver}' lone¬ 
some, an’ a fat elderly man tied in chains in the 
middle of it, cryin’ an’ bawlin,’ an’ dressed in 
the dirtiest rags, except tlie cravat that was about 
his neck, an’ that was as white as the snow. 
‘That’s a methodish preacher, that’s tied there,’ 
says the father, ‘ an ’ that’s all the clothin’ he’ll 
ever get for all eternity.’ ‘An’ tell me, fatlu’i',’ says 
the son, ‘ what is it makes the cravat so clean an’ 
nice, an’ the rest of his clothes not fit to be seen?’ 
‘ Of a day,’ says the old man ‘ when he was out 
preachin’, his servant maid put that cravat upon 
her, as a hundkitcher, goin’ to mass, an' it got a 
sprinklin’ o’ the holy wather in the chapel, an’ 
that's the only clane tack he has on him,’ says he, 

‘ for all eternity.’ 

“ \^ ell an’ good, they passed out o’ that field 
an’ they came, all at once, into a kniesome wood, 
with a lake as black as a cloud in the middle, an’ 
.ilnees as high as castles bangin’ over it, an’ not a 
sound in the place, except a pc»or man that was 
wandherin’ to an’ fro on the bordhers o’ the lake. 
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an’ cryin’, as if all belongin’ to him were 
sthrctched. ‘Oh, the day !’ says he, ‘that I sold 
my child ! Oh, brother, give him back to me 
again ! Oh, who will spread niy bed, or sing to 
me, or keep me company, in tliis lonesome wood, 
for ever ? ’ 

“ ‘ Do you see that man ? ’ say s the father. * I 

do to be sure,’ says the boy, ‘ what is it ails him, 

his cries would move the Danes?’ ‘ Tliat’s Peter 

Duhig,’ says tlie fatlier, ‘ that lived a-near you 

formerly. He had a brother that was very rich, 

an’ dhrove in his gig, while Pether had’nt so much 

as would buy k/lc/icii for tlie piaties uilh his wife 

an’children. One evening, afther his eldest boy’s 

death, his brother’s s( rvant was going for wather, 

an’ he heerd some one singing most beautiful in 

the wood. He looked in among the threes, an' 

there he saw Pether’s child, that was buried the 

% 

week before, rovin’ about, singin’ and pullin’ 
rushes. ‘ Erra, is that you, Johnny?’ says 
the servant boy, ‘To be sure it is,’ says he. 
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‘ What arc you doin’, Johnny ? ’ ‘ Pullin’ a 

bed for my father, the way he’ll have it to lie 
upon in heaven, when he dies,’ says the child. 
So tlie servant went home, an’ told it to his mas- 
ther. ‘ O, then, what luck 1 had,’ says the 
masthcr, ‘ that did’nt marry, like my poor brother, 
an’ have childlier to spread a bed for me in heaven’. 
Well, he went himself to learn was it fact, an’ 
when he did, he med off' at once to the brother’s 
cottage, an’offered him a farm, an’ money, if he’d 
only sell him the child, an’ never h;ft him pace or 
quietness, until he took the offer. \\ ell, the next 
time the servant went out, in place o’ bearin’ him 
singin’, ’tis cryin’ lie heerd the child. ‘ E’ what 
ails you, Jolmny ? ’ says he. ‘ Its little admiration 
1 should cry,’ says Johnny, ‘ an’my father to sell 
me to my uncle, so that 1 can’t do anything now 
for him, but die bed that was laid for him must 
be given to my uncle.’ An’ sure ’tw as thrue for him, 
For when the father came to hear of it, he got a stitch 
an’ died, and there’s the way with him now.” 


VOL. I. 


o 
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“ ‘ A n’ now, my good boy,’ says the father, ' it 
is betthcr for you to go no farther, for you’ll see 
sights, an’ hear sounds, beyond this place, that 
would make you a mournful man for ever. Re¬ 
turn now to your house, do all the good yon can 
wliile you live on earth, give alms to the poor, 
never turn away a beggar from your doore, 
never gridge a night’s lodgin’ to a weary ihra- 
veller, be regular at mass every Sunday, and at 
your duty o’ Christmas an’ Easther, beware of 
dances and tents at the pattherns, an’ jig-houses, 
an’ benefits, say your prayers mornin’ an’evenin’, 
an’ hearken to your parish priest; do your duty 
by your family an’ those dependin’ on you, take 
care how you lay out the mains the Almighty 
gave you, an’ my hand to you, tlie finest bed of 
down that was ever spread in a king’s palace 
upon the earth is a flinty rock in comparison of 
the bed that ’ll be spread for you by the angels 
in heaven.’ 

Fie said the word, an’ led the boy back by 
another way to the gate of the house, where he 
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entered first. He opened a door in a high 
wall there, and what was the surpize o’ the boy to 
find himself in his own garden, with the birds 
singiu’, an’ the sheep bleatin’, in the paddock. 
He went into his house, sayin’nothin’ to anybody, 
an’ he led such a life afther, that tlie priest 
himself was’nt a patch upon him for piety.” 

While the narrative proceeded, the wind 
had been gradually rising, and now moaned 
around the solitary dwelling, with fitful and 
uneasy violence. Gusts of light rain beat fre- 
rjuently against the window panes, and the deep 
purple clouds, that, during the afternoon, lay 
stored upon the horizon, heaved up their gloomy 
masses into the midst of heaven, and seemed to 
marshal their sullen forces, for the elemental 
war that was expected. The oppressive closeness 
which was ip the air, began to diminish, and faint 
Hashes of a reddish lightning, followed at long 
intctVals by the muttering of distant thunder, 
were reflected on the bosom of the basined lake. 


o 2 
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which lay before the cottage windows. Davy 
Lenigan observed, that the storm would, 
doubtless, be a great one ; for he liad seen the 
earth worms eieepiug out upon the dusty roads, 
as lie came along, and tlie smoke from the 
cottage chiimiies ascended straight, and almost 
without a curl, into the rare and heated at- 
mostphoje. 

The heavens made good iiis word. Tlie 
colour of the lightning shortly changed from red 
to a pale and vivid blue ; the flashes became 
more frequent and irregular, and tlie voice of the 
thunder sounded nearer, louder, and clattered 
above the mountain tops’, with short and sudden 
reverberations. 

“ There is yet enough of day light,” said 
Francis, “ to see the cascade, and the spectacle 
would be magnificent in such a storm as this. 
I w ill leave you here, Ivsther, for one hour, alone.” 

I'isihcr emleavoured to dissuade him. but 
without success. He only took the precaution 
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®f avoiding the common roads, on which he had 
been seen a few daj's before, by the man who 
had given the information to Tobin. His ap^ 
prehensions had been excited by the manner 
in whicli tlie man stared upon him, and he was 
not willing to renew the danger of such an 
encounter. 

He enten'd a j)atli, leading through a glen ol 
pine and birch woimI, in which tire wateifall was 
situate. A broken stream, half smitten into 
foam by th.e ^ong descent, rushed through a 
bed of massive granite, along the pathway, and 
downward, toward to the lakes. The hiss and 
roar of the cataract was hoard loiuh'r and louder 
among the trees, as he approached, until, at length, 
Ciuergiug- suddenly from tlie leafy screen, he stood 
in the close area which formed the theatre of 
its fury. It was a dread and lonely scene, 
llchiiid him was the dense wood from which he 
had jiKst escaped ; on his left, a mountain, clad 
to the tl»p, in rustling birch and pine; and on Ids 
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light, uprising from the bed of the torrent 
already alluded to, he beheld a steep, stern and 
precipitous, and feathered along its brow and 
sides with iiranches of the slow-waving larch, 
whitli, like the plumage on a warrior’s helm, 
gave a softening character of grace to what 
vioulii otliervvise have inspired untningled terror. 

Bi fore him, in the centre of the lonely chasm, 
the niiglitv cataract came roaring and raging 
ilovvnward, o'^er the lofty ledges of rock, now 
flingiug iti^eif in one impetuous iiiass over tiic 
(now of the jirecijiicc, now split into a muUi- 
tmlfc of uulky streams, now gathering its force 
again, a iil da.shmg its angry fiolii against the 
deep-lmuuled masses of black rock, that seemed 
to shonluer its strength aside with imperturbable 
fiK'ility ; now shooting to one side, now to -the 
other ; now, outspieading in a foamy sheet, upon 
a wide and sloping tablet of the everlasting gra¬ 
nite, lialf screened hy hanging trees; and, again, 
collecting its difiused volume, and falling hea\ily 
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with an exhausted plash, over a low ledge of 
rock, into a deep and troubled basin. Here it spun 
round in a ceaseless whirl, and hurried onward 
through the craggy torrent-bed that winded 
among the trees. The mountains that framed 
in the deep retreat, and tlie turf on which the 
the beholder was standing, trembled with the far 
(Iriva-n coiicussiou of the mass of waters, and the 
foliage shivered in tlie breathless air. Thetloud.s, 
that gathenai overhead, uttered at intervals a stuti- 
ning choi iis 'to the eternal tliunder of the cata¬ 
ract, and the Hashes of blue lightning gleamed 
vivid on the sheeted fall, and blinded the decay¬ 
ing day-light. 

It was a feat, which Francis had often per¬ 
formed, though not without some difficulty, and 
even danger, to climb up from rock to rock, 
llnougli the very bed of the cataiact, to the 
extreme summit, from wlncli its waters were first 
precipitated into the woody gleu. At times, 
when -the river was swollen by the inouutaiu 
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rains, this was an adventure wlicrfly impracticable, 
and even now, though the stream was far from 
being flooded, there was more water than there 
had been on auy occasion when he made the 
essay before. NevertJieless, it seemed by no 
means hopeless to attempt it, and the tcnipta- 
tation was great, to sit upon the dark block of 
granite at the top, and hear the waters boom¬ 
ing upward fioin the woody covert. 

Descending a broken bank, he passed from 
rock to rock, into the bed of tire torrent, and soon 
found himself at the base of the cataract. 
Without much labour, he succeeded in asceniiiiig 
the first and second ledge, A slight efl'ort was 
requisite to enable him to reach tlie shelter of a 
massy rock, which divided the waters at a little 
distance above, and afforded a dry standing-place 
at its foot, whence one might look up and 
down the fall, with all the thrilling sense of in¬ 
security, and yet witli real safety. The altered 
condition of the stream rendered this au Amder- 
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taking of /nore diflSculty than Francis bad hi¬ 
therto found it, and, wlien he reached the spot 
already described, his limbs were warm, his 
pulses quick, and his nerves excited to an un¬ 
usual degree. IJe felt the more doubtful of his 
strength, as he knew that tlie upper ledge was 
inconipaiably more arduous of ascent than that 
on which he l*ad but just made good his hold, 
and returning, by the course he had ascended, 
was iitferly iin|)osHibIe. Dismissing, however, 
from hisi mind the consideration of those difficul¬ 
ties, he h'aned against the rock, while the spray 
was cast upon his brow, and over his dress, 
and contemplated, for some moments, in silence, 
the awful splendour of the spectacle by which 
he was surrounded. The day-light was fast de¬ 
parting, and the extreme vividness of the elec¬ 
tric flashes,* produced, at intervals, an artificial 
gloom w’hieh made the glen look dark as 
Erebus. 

The rain had long since begun to fall in 
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prodigious quantity. Between the pauses of the 
thunder, the practised ear of Francis was 
startled by a sound, low, deep, and distant, 
which carac from above, and in which lie 
fancied that he recognized a well known por¬ 
tent. He bent forward, to listen more attently, 
but a crashing peal of tliunder, which broke 
above him at the instant, engul|>hed within it 
every other sound, and prevented him, ail 
anxious as he was, from ascertaining the justice 
of his fear. The thunder died away, and he 
could now distinctly hear that sound of menace, 
with a perceptible increase of loudness, and 
with a noise of rushing mingled with its booming. 
A suddeu pang of unavoidable fear lirst wrung 
his heart, and deprived him almost of the 
power of motion; and in the next instant, 
so strange an accession of life apd force was 
in his frame, that he sjrrang with a light 
vault over the rock, and ascended very near the 
summit of the next ledge, by efforts-far sur- 
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passing any that he could have made under an 
ordinary excitement. One farther bound was 
necessary, to enable him to secure his hold upon 
a horn of the rock above, but his breath 
failed, and he paused for a moment’s rest. 
Looking to his feet, he saw the yellow tinge 
growing on the face of tin; torrent, land the 
waters seemed to swell. But the lessening light 
might have given the hue wliich he feared. He 
looked up to the summit, a mist steamed up¬ 
ward ihroiigH the overhanging trees, he sprung 
and clasped the rock, swung upjliis person to 
the crag, and, in the action, caught a glimpse 
of the terrific mass of yellow waters, bounding 
with a roar of fury over the summit and down- 
bursting on his head. Once more upon his 
feet, another spring, and he tw'ined his arms 
close arouad the trunk of a young mountain 
ash, just as the tawny volume thundered down 
the steep, and dashed its discoloured foam 
upon his feet, and on the bank to which be 
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clung, relieved in mind, exhausted and be¬ 
wildered in heart and brain. 

He closed his eyes, for a moment, in a pause 
of deep-felt gratitude; and, when he opened 
them again, beheld the flood burying in its 
headlong depth, all traces of the path by which 
he had ascended, and suffering only a few black 
points of rock to remain uncovered by the 
yellow foam. Several trees had been felled 
by the stroke of the impetuous element, and 
went crashing down the gleir. A rock, time- 
bedded in th^ aged cliff, was uprooted from 
its strong foundation, and sent thundering from 
ledge to ledge, showing its dark bulk at 
intervals above the hoary torrent, and settling, 
at last, with a prodigious crash, in the centre 
of the basin. Out-chorussed on the earth, 
the heavens themselves seemed naw to sink 
tlieir voices, and their thunders died away with 
a diminished echo in the abyss of distance. 

Turning away form this stupendous sight, he 
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was about to follow the uneven path, which 
led from the brink of the cataract to the hill¬ 
top, when the voice of Da\'id Lenigan, ap¬ 
parently influenced by some deep emotion, 
made him slop short upon his track. Pre¬ 
sently, he saw the man hurrying towards him, 
and waving his hand rapidly with a cautionary 
action. 

“ Run ! run ! sir,” he exclaimed, “ or yon 
are taken ! Down ! down into the wood, 
or Lacy has you with his Peelers ! ” 

“ Lacy ! 

“ He is on the hill ; down, down, sir, for the 
love of mercy ! ” 

Excited as he was, it was easy to change 
the current of Riordan’s passion, from that 
of terror, into that of rage. W ithout return¬ 
ing any answer to the attendajit, he hur¬ 
ried up the hill, and appeared upon the sum¬ 
mit exactly in time to encounter his enemy, alone 
and seeming nearly as exhausted, and at the 
voL. T. p 
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same time as excited, as himself. Each knew 
the other at a glance, and Lacy sprang from 
his horse, and abandoned the reins in his eager¬ 
ness to confront his enemy on even ground. 

“ We are met again !” cried Rioidan. 

“Aye,” returned his foe, “ but not upon the 
same terms as when we encountered at Drum- 
golf. Villain, you are my prisoner, at lihgth.” 

“ Mercy forbid !” said Hiordan, with bitter 
force, “I do not feel your fetters on my hands ; 
1 do not see y our creatures at my side ; I can 
defy you Lacy, and the woe that Fortune has 
committed to your keeping, and that you never 
yet refrained from Hinging on the head of a be¬ 
seeching countryman. O, that we should have met 
after so many years, to wreak our hate in such a 
spot as this ! For I do hate you, Lacy, as i hate 
death and pain!” 

“ And with good reason,” saiddris enemy, 
“ for I would be bpth to you ! and will, iiriless 
the devil should come between. Come with me, 
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and offer no resistance, if you wish not to antici¬ 
pate a fate, that, by niy heart, 1 am glad to 
promise you. Aye, by n»y heart, most glad. 
() what a curse you’ve always boin to me! 
Come on, or you die suddenly. J)o you re¬ 
member lioimdwood ! 11a! JJo you remember 
Esther Wilderming ! Death sliike me, if 1 do 
not liate you deadly.” 

“ 1 lake your simple word for it,” said 
I'rancis,“without an oath.” 

« Do you ! You shall have a deeil of it, a 
note of hand, with fifty witnesses ; but the gallows 
will do better than the whole. Eaith, I will 
hang you shortly.” 

“ I doubt not your good will.” 

“ Oh, that this cursed law were deep in hell, 
and I would make that lip incapable of laughter 
with a brace of balls. 1 ilo not wonder at your 
smirking. I remember you, a cold and passionless 
dolt, without heart enough to relish the happiness 
that was designed for you, and the idle hope of 
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which almost put me beyond my reason.—Well!” 
he continued, suffering his trembling arms to 
drop motionless by his side, gazing on Riordan, 
with a look of woruler and contempt, aiwl spt^aking, 
as if with his ow’u mind. “ That such a keen- 
eyed angel should have bent her smiles upon a 
clod like that! Her lightest breath, heard through 
the garden boughs, w’ould make niy blood run back 
upon my heart, and sh.ike my soul down to its foun¬ 
dation ; I have w atched for her calm cold salute at 
meeting an<l at parting, as I would have don^’ for 
the tidings of my life or death, and yet 1 have seen 
this lump of common earlli placed by lier side, 
endure her smiles, her converse, her love-speak¬ 
ing glances, aye, even her caresses, w'ithout a 
change within his eye, or on his countenance. And 
see now here, if his hate be not as worthless as 
his love.—Ijet me be cursed in your friendship,” 
he exclaimed aloud, “ if I despise you not ntore 
heartily for the indolence of your enmity, than I 
could hate you for the worst evil your utmost 
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diligence could inflict upon me! I hate and I 
de.spisc you!” 

“ I hate not you/’ said Francis, “ more 
than I hate the reptile that I seek to crush for 
my own ease and that of my fellow men. I could 
not hate a thing like you, without mind or prin- 
cij)le to restrain the animal impulse that bids it 
sting wherever it can do an injury. And as to 
scorn, I keep my scorn for those who, in some 
Dijints at least, can mortify my pride. To you, I 
can feel nothing, as you truly said, but simple, 
cold, and passionless dislike.” 

At these words Lac} glanced to the right and 
left, and then, suddenly, levelled a pistol at 
Kiordan. The latter, aware of his intention, 
sprang at liis throat, struck down the weapon, 
which exploded in the struggle, and then lifting 
his enemy quite off the earth, hurled him down 
the slope with great violence. He gazed for a 

ntoment upon the fallen man, as he lay stunned 

« 

at the foot of an old pine, and th^, hearing the 
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tramp of horses, hurried swiftly downward 
through the wood. 

The persons who approached were Tobin 
and the two police men, who had accompanied 
Lacy. Directed by his moans, as he began to 
revive, they hastened to his assistance, and coji- 
veyed him slowly in the direction of Riordan’s 
cottage. 
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CHAPTER XVI1. 


Ksthek was standing near the cottage windov\, 
and looking out upon the. s'.onn-lit lake, when 
her husband hurried into the apartment, ex¬ 
hausted from his late adventure, and from the 
speed with which he had hurried downward from 
the glen. IJe disguised the cause of his agita¬ 
tion from Esther, and was occupied in quiet 
converse with her, when they were surprised 
by the entrance of the servant, to say that there 
were three Peelers outside bearing a wounded 
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gentleman in a cloak, who had come to request 
a lodging for the night, 

"Not here! not here!” said Francis, in 
<lec|) agitation. 

“■ Not here, Francis?” echoed Fsthcr, in 
surprise. 

" lie is ravin’ mad, sir,” said the servant; 
“ and the men say his head is touched some way.” 

" Masther Frank,” said Lenigan, thrust¬ 
ing his head into the room, “ he’s abroad, an’ 
a’niost dead. If its a bleedhcr he wants, 1 have 
a lancet here in my pocket, an’ I’ll do the busi¬ 
ness ill a minute.” 

[•'rancis paused for a moment in deep thought, 
and then, suddenly turning to the servant, he bade 
the strange gentleman be carried into the little 
room which lay on the far end of the cottage, 
and desired that Davy should iirstantly attend 
Avith his lancet, while one of the horsemen rode 
off for a more experienced medical attendant. 

" And now, Esther,” said Francis, closing 
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the door after the servants, “what’s to be done ? 
’I’liis gentleman is an old friend of yours.” 

“ Of mine, I'rank !” 

“ Aye, of yours. And not the least esteemed, 
nor the least successful amongst them, neither. 
This man is Lacy.” 

“ Oh, J’rancis,” exclaimed Esther, suddenly 
clasping liis shoulder, and looking in his face 
with an expressitni of mingled pity and alarm, 
“ 1 1)0 is not hurt to danger.” 

“ I hope so too—heaven knows, I hope so 
too,” said her husband, with sincere emphasis. 
“ He received the injury from me, in an effort 
which I made to save myself from an assault that 
was made by him upon my life.” 

Very soon after, Davy" re-entered, to sav 
that the magistrate had received but a veiy slight 
injury, and lhat he would, if it were not for the 
urgency of his attendants, have got on horseback 
once more with the view of leturning to liis own 
abode. Strangely enough, this intelligence of 

B 2 
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Lacj’s safely seemed to restore all his abated 
hostility to the heart of Kiordan. He gave Esthei 
a detailed accoiiot of the oceurrenee which had 
taken ])lacc at the fall. 

“ He is beneath rnv roof!’’ he exelairncd, 
as he concluded, standing erect, and lifting his 
hand into the air—“ He is beneath iny roof, am! 
therefore let him take his rest in peace ! He is 
helpless and a stranger, and therefore let his 
million crimes be corered, while he stavs, .. iofr 
this, 1 think not of his causeless hale—his unremit¬ 
ting wiles ag.'inst my fame and lil’e—his bhxjdy 
practices upon my jtoor dependants—iny own 
lo\ig exile from my native soil—the agony of 
my return—the loss of the best years of my 
existence—all these, and this last treacherous 
efldrt at my life, must be forgiven for this night, 
’i'o-nighthe is your guest, Esther; for 1 will never 
couch my head beneath the roof that shelters that 
bad man !” 


“ How, Francis?” 
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“ Esther, dear Esther, I liave not sufileieut 
t:oiilidence in iny own sell'-coniinand to stay. If 
3011 will have me strive against this feeling, I will 
• einain to please yon, hut hin;l me hard, I warn 
y<t)U ! 1 have an animal dislike to Lacy, a de¬ 

testation that will at know ledge no inlhience of 
reason, anti nothing short of jilnsieal coercion 
could render me secure of my self-government. 
^\h, that this beast should be let forth again to 
w aste tlie nation of tiie jioor w-ith fire and famine !” 

lie left'the house, after cautioning Esther 
to avoid the eyes of the strangers, and hurried 
oil' to a ncighboiniiig cottage, inhabited by the 
family of one of his servants. Esther, in the 
mean time, rcinaiiied in the cottage in deep per¬ 
plexity of mind. 

'I'wo or three times before midnight, Francis 
returned on some pretext or another, and Estliei 
thought that at each time there was something 
paler and sterner in his aspect than before. She 
*i»w;slioivod him on many subjects, but his an- 
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swcrs were vague and absent, and his lip hatl 
turned outward, with that hue of livid blue 
which it wore whenever the heart of the man 
was wound up to some enterprize of danger. 
He asked hastily some questions concerniiig 
Lacy, paced gloomily up and down the little 
apartment, and at length turning hastily to 
Esther, said: 

“ Is it not hard that one should he forced 
to play the cony about one’s own house to 
avoid the tooth of such a veno'tted weasel as 
this Lacy ?” 

“ Well, but for one night, Francis.” 

" How the wittd howls 3’et ! ’Tis a horrid 
uight !” 

“ His attendants say that he will by no 
means consent to remain longer than the night.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

“ And it was with difficulty they prevented 
his sudden departure on the instant.” 

“I would they had let him go:” said- 
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Francis, in a deep tone, and as if unconscious 
of being heard. 

“ And wherefore, I'rancis ?” 

He did not answer the question, but cou- 
tijflued for a long time to gaze in deep ab¬ 
straction on the window. Ilis face, like that 
of a person struggling to subdue the expression 
of an intense agonj, changed colour several 
times, and, when he spoke again, his voice was 
'harsh and altered, as if passion could exercise 
upon the organs the influence of time or of 
disease. 

“ Esther,” said he, “ I have changed ni)' 
mijid. I will not sleep out to night.” 

From some uudeftnable cause, Esther felt 
a sudden alarm at this new resolution. She 
imagined that her husband had formed the in¬ 
tention of visiting Lacy, in his chamber, and 
* 

she could form no idea of any other termi¬ 
nation to such a meeting tlian one of violence 
and cruelty. After vainly endeavouring to 
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sound her husband’s purpose, she resolved to 
baffle it at all events, by a course of action 
w hich had something in it scarcely less hazardous 
than the rencontre which she feared. 

Returning fully to the consciousness of hi^ 
condition, Hicltard Lacy passed the night in an 
agony of disappointed hate, of wild impatience, 
and of mental torture, in the comparison with 
which the jihysical suffering that he en¬ 
dured was trivial. Stretched upon the rack 
of passion, and stung by the ass’aults of the 
direst species of lemorse, the sense of guilt 
intended and attempted, not enjoyed, his im¬ 
agination magnified the miseries of his con¬ 
dition and awoke within his heart the first 
thought of fear which he had entertained for 
many a day. 

He believed that his hurt was likely to be 
productive of more serious effects than were 
anticipated by his attendants, and many hours 
were consumed in gloomy meditation on the 



nature of the change which death might bring 
to liiin. 'I'hat delirious extravagence of passion 
which made him on one occasion reflect with 
agony oa the possible re-union of Esther and 
Francis, in another world, now moved him 
V/ith strong terror on his own account. He 
pictured to himself the spirit of Esther VVildcr- 
ming reposing in that paradise, in the existence 
of which, Uie course of liis early education Hiid 
the movements of his reason taught him to believe, 
and he referred, with a wild uneasiness, to the 
fliaracter of his own life, and its probable relii- 
bution. 

\\ bile he thought of these things, sitting 
dressed in an arm-chair, he heard one of the 
servants, an old woman, sing, in a low’ \<>ice, 
an Irish song, of which the following is a 
Ijanslation. It struck him forcibly, at tlie 
time, as it represented a kind of sorrow for 
which he had often given occasion—the grief 
of a mother for a perished son- 
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My darling, my darling, when silence is on the moor, 
And, lone in the sunshine, I sit by our cabin door ; 
When evening falls quiet and calm over land and soa. 
My darling, my darling, T think of past times and thee ! 


II. 

I lere, while on this cold shore I wear out my lonely hours, 
My child in the heavens is spreading ray bed with flowers. 
•VIl weary my boso n is grown of this friendless clime ; 
But I long not to leave it, for that were a shame and crime. 


Ill. 

They bear to the churchyard the young in their health away, 
T know where a fruit hangs more ripe for the grave than they ; 
But 1 wish not for death, for my spirit is all resigned. 
And the hope that stays with me gives peace to my aged mind. 


IV. 

My darling, my darling, God gave to my feehle age 
A prop for my faint heart, a stay in my pilgrimage : 

My darling, my darling, God takes back his gift again ; 
And my heart may be broken, but ne'er shall my will complain 


When the song had ended, and while Lacy 
lay indulging the reflections to which it gave 



occasioH, a slight noise, on one side of his 
bed, made him turn round and gaze in that 
direction. His attendants were sleeping on 
pallets in the kitchen, after having been plenti¬ 
fully supplied with drink from the parlour, and 
a' deep silence fell on all the house. 

Some person had pushed in the door, but 
seemed unwilling to enter. After waiting for a 
iew moments in suspense, Lacy demanded to 
. know who was there, but received no reply. He 
waited for a little time and repeated his question, 
still without effect. A third time, after a loug 
pause, he renewed the query, with some little 
anxiety of mind, and a third time it remained 
unanswered. He turned away, rather annoyeii, 
and in the action thought he could discern the 
Hitting of a white dress across the threshold 
of the door. He turned again, and saw', in¬ 
deed, a figure completely attired in white, and 
with a head-dress which fell down so far over 
the forehead as to conceal every feature except 
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the chin from observation, and that was paler 
than the drapery through which it appeared. 
Even this single indication was sufficient to 
freeze the blood of Lacy with a terrific 
recognition, and he sat up in the bed in an 
access of sudden horror. It needed not the 
approach of that slow-moving figure ; it needed 
not the lifting of the rigid hand; it needed not 
the removal of that heavy veil; and the sight of the 
long pale features, and the glassy eyes that were be¬ 
neath, to convince the frighted invalid that he was in 
the presence of the shade of Estlier Wilderming. 

For a time, his terror swallowed up every 
other feeling, and he could do nothing but 
pant and gape and stare upon the figure, 
while he leaned forward on botli his hands, his 
eye dilated, and his parted lips drawn down¬ 
ward at the corners with an expression of deep- 
seated horror. His brow became in one minute 
white, red, moist, and glistening, now cold as 
earth, and now burning with a sudden fever. 
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A swift convulsion shook every member of 
his frame, and then it rested stiff and motionless, 
as if it were struck by a sympathetic death. 
The light seemed to change its colour, the 
objects in the room dilated and grew indistinct, 
the sounds that were before so gentle, that the 
silence of midnight scarcely served to make them 
audible, seemed now to have acquired a strange 
and preternatural loudness, and the sense of 
feeling became so painfully acute, that the 
lloating atoms in the air were felt distinctly as 
they settled on* his brow. 

“ Esther,” he Imarsely murmured, after 
several vain efforts to articulate the w’ord, what 
is it troubles you ?” 

She raised a hand, as if with a cautionary 
action. 

“ Speak to me!” said Lacy, still in deep 
-agitation, *“ speak to me, though you loved me 
not in life. Oh, Esther, speak at once—^if you 
are ill at ease, and there be any thing in 
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Lack’s power to give jou peace, ah, make him 
blessed by telling it.” 

As he raised his voice, in the vehemency of 
his adjuration, the figur-; slowly rej)ealed the 
former action. Lacy started back, in sudden 
terror, at every movement of fhe spectre, 
and felt a difficulty in mustering his spirits 
again to address it. 

“ The innocent,” he said at length, in a low 
and earnest voice, “ the innocent, it is said, 
fear ye not. I have not that security. The 
blood of many victims, the sufferings of youth, 
the tears of age, the groans of severed hearts, 
and homes bereaved of joy, the memory of 
passions long indulged, aitd feasted upon crime 
and human woe, all these surround me in this 
fell extremity, and tear away my trust in days 
gone by. I have not the security of innocence, 
hnd yet behold, my Esther, I fear not you! 
All terrible as you are, wrapt in the pomp of 
death, and clothed in all the horrors of the 
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grave, I fear not you, niy love! tliough my 
limbs tremble, and my nerves are dragged to 
agony, though my eyes wander, though my speech 
grows hoarse, and though the blood is thickening 
at my heart, I fear you not, 1 love you through 
my fears ! Oh, by these trembling limbs, this 
scared and terrilied, yet doting heart, these eyes 
that you have long bereft of light, I pray you 
Esther, speak to me ! Come nearer, though it 

be to blast me-Come !-1 will not believe 

that you would injure me, for you were ever 
gentle and forbearing, and where is the hand 
that could inflict a pain upon the heart that 
loves it ? But, whether you be come in anger 
or in love, in mercy or in vengeance, yet w elcome 
to my presence, Esther Wilderming. In hate 
or in affection, in life or death, I have still a 
horrid rapture in your company.” 

He paused suddenly, as the figure again 
elevated one hand and seemed about to speak. 
Still as a statue, he remained with his eyes 
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rivetted upon the parted lips of tlie appearance, 
while the words came forth, distinct and low, 
and almost without a motion of the feature. 

“ Hear me ! ” said Estlier. 

The first accents of her voice made Lacy 
ahrink quickly down, like one who is startled by a 
sudden and terrific sound, 

“ I am your friend, and come to warn you,” 
continued the figure, “ Arise, and leave this 
house,” 

“ Wherefore?” 

“ You are in danger. Wait not one other 
hour. Depart in silence and with speed.” 

“ Who is iiiy enemy ? ” 

“ That must not be revealed. But you have 
many. I would not leave you in the danger of 
any one’s revenge.” 

“ I am guarded, Esther.” 

“ Do not trust to that. Silence apd the 
night are fearful accessaries against you. Re¬ 
venge can use the noiseless pace of Murder. 
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It grows ill secret, it walks in silence, it glides 
to its design as rapidly, it strikes as deadly and 
as deep.” 

“ And you are come then, kind and gentle 
shade, to save a life so worthless as niy own ? ” 

I never wished you ill, and do not now. 
Richard, if even you have valued my entreaties, 
refuse not to comply w’ith this. Arise with secresy 
ond diligence, and leave this house at once.” 

“ Rehold, 1 obey you on the instant, Esther. 
Yet stay !—” 

“ Hark ! some one stirs!” 

The house is silent.” 

“ Speak quickly, then, and low.” 

“ Tell me if you are happy.” 

Esther sighed. 

“ Oh, hide not from me any thing of your 
condition, Esther. Tell me by what strange torts, 
what prayers, what sufferings, I yet may hope 
to meet you in a happier world. Tell me, and 
though you bid me to surrender all my earthly 
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schemes of glory, though you should bid me shake 
Ambition oflF, and cease to dream of power and 
wealth and honour; though you should make 
my path in life a waste, teach me to curb my 
hery impulses; nay, though you charge me to 
surrender that first passion of my life since yon 
were lost—my hate of him who was my rival in 
your love—I will cast all away upon the second— 
and be an humble, pale, poor, passionless and 
self-tormenting penitent, wasting my noons and 
nights in prayer and agony, amj only living on 
the hope of meeting you in peace and happiness. 
VV'here dwell you, in what land, for there must 
be the limit of my wanderings V’ 

“ Vain man ! ” said Esther, after contem¬ 
plating the enthusiast for some moments with an 
expression of mingled pity and severity, “ Mistaken 
man, how passion has eaten upyour understanding. 
It is not by a motive such as this, so earth-born, 
so self-interested, that you can ever hope with 
justice to influence your fate in the hands of 
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Him who is to judge you. Dismiss from your 
remembrance all thought of these intemperate 
passions, to which you have sacrificed so much 
of your own and of others’ happiness, repair 
the wrongs you have indicted, redress the misery 
you have occasioned, dry up the tears that you 
have caused to flow, light up the hearths you 
have made dark, and lonely, and do all this, not 
^for the love of earth and earthly passions, but 
for the sake of virtue and its Author.” 

“ You speal^ to one,” said I.iacy, “ insensi¬ 
ble to such a motive, insensible to all, except 
that one absorbing passion which has ditfused 
Itself throughout his whole existence, and become, 
indeed, himself. The time has long gone by 
when I could think so anxiously of death. Its 
terrors have grown stale upon my fancy, and 
now, my conscience seldom hurts me that way. 
If I cannot be virtuous for your sake, 1 never 
can be for my own.” 

Here the figure started slightly, as if in alarm. 
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and assumed for a moment the attitude of close 
attention. 

“ I must depart:” were the next words of 
lisiljer ; “ Farewell, delay not long beneath this 
roof; and oh, remember my injunctions.” 

“ Hold !” cried Lacy, aloud, and springioji 
suddenly to his feet, “ you have not answered yet 
my single question.” 

‘‘ 1 cannot now.” 

“ Ah, Esther, leave me not unsatisfied. You 
shall not pass!” he added, with a rapid wildness 
of manner, as the figure glided toward the dooi. 

She raised her hands and laid one finger close 
upon her lips as if enjoining silence. Lacy obeyed 
the signal, but would not abandon his place be¬ 
tween her and the door. At that moment a sudden 
noise in the next room made him start and look 
around. When he again assumed his foi nier atti¬ 
tude, the apparition had fled. He saw only the 
shimmer of a white dress through the darkness, 
and in the next instant was alone. 
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Exhausted by the exquisite degree of ex- 
fiteiiiciit to which liis feelings had been just 
Mouud up, Ijo sunk down, powerless, into a 
chair, his arms Jianging drearily to tlie ground, 
and his head depending on his shoulder. In 
^is condition he was once more startled by 
the entrance of one of his men, who had oc¬ 
casioned tlio noise already mentioned. In so 
^fevtaisli a state the sliglilest appeal to an external 
sense acted on his frame with an electric vio¬ 
lence. He leaped up once more from his seat, 
confronted the intruder, who was no other than 
his creature Tobin, and, finding his terror vain, 
burst suddenly into a passion of rage. 

“ Hiifiian ! ” he said, “ how dare you break 
so rudely on my j)reseiicc ? Who are you ? 
What’s }our business?” 

“Ha!”' said the intiudcr, “ruffian, Mr. 
Lacy! That’s a strange word to apply to a 
person of respectable connexions.” 

“ Ah, Tobin, I knew you not.” 



“ What is the matter, sir?” 

“ ^I'his house ! ” said Lacy, abstractedly, 
“what danger? from what hand?” 

“ I Iieard a noise in the room, and I thought I’d 
just step in to see whether you wanted anytliing.” 
“ Tobin, come hither.” 

“ Here’s Tom Tobin, ever ready at a call. 
What’s your will ? ” 

“ Who is the owner of this house ? ” 

“A Mr. Johnson, I think; some fellow 
of low English extraction, 1 sirspect. A fellow 
of no family. And yet ’tis such fellows that 
live in such little elysiums as this, while the 
Hlaktis, the ©‘Donnell’s, the Fitzgerald’s, 
the Sutler’s, the O'Shaughnessy’s, the 
©‘Tooles, the 0‘Lones, the O'Donoghues, 
the M'Carthys, the M'Gillicuddys, and all the 
cream and top of the old Irish ' tiobility are 
scattered over the country, hedging and ditching, 
and tilling, as hired labourers, the lands which 
their ancestors won in fight, and held from 
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father to son at the point of the sword. But 
*o it is ; 


Since every Jack became a gentleman, 
There’s many a gentle person made a jack.” 


“ 'robin, I did not know you when you 
entered.” 

“ Enough said : gentle blood is quickly up, 
but gentle speech will soon allay it, sir.” 

“ 1 must leave this place to-night.” 

“ To-night! ” 

“ T'his very instant.” 

“ Ami your hurt ? ” 

“ Jt is almost well. It need be no ob¬ 
struction. r.et us come silently and with secresy, 
for there is danger in the pjacc. Away ! ” 
Silencing the remonstrances of Tobin, Lacy 

leessed forward into the room where his at- 

* • 

tendants were sleeping in chairs around the 
tire, and waked them up with caution. Sig¬ 
nifying his wishes rather by actions than by 
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words, he made Uiem comprehend his intention 
of departing instantly. Tlie servant who had 
received directions as to his conduct from some 
sufficient quarter, appeared among them at 
the moment, and assisted in getting their horses 
ready, and making all preparations for their 
dejjarture. A few minutes only clasped before 
the echoing of their liorses’ hoofs had ceased 
to clatter along tl>c lake and against the ojrposite 
mountain. 

In returning to the house, the servant en¬ 
countered his master, standing' on the kitchen 
floor, and apparently in stifled agitation. 

“Where are the strangers?” he said, in a 
low and subdued voice, while his eye w'as fixed 
with an expression of sternness upon that of 
his servant. 

“ They are gone, sir,” said the latter. 

“ Who bade them go? ” 

“ Themselves, sir, to come an’ call for 
their horses an’ he off.” 
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Francis paused for a considerable time, as if 
undergoing a passionate mental struggle. 

“ Where’s your mistress ? ” he asked at 
length. 

“ She is within, sir, readin’ in the parlour.” 

“ What did that gentleman say at parting? ” 

“ Nothin’ to me, sir.” 

“ Go, go to your bed.” 

The servant left the place. 

“ It is better as it is,’' Francis muttered 
to himself, after a long pause. “ I wished to 
have some conversation with him in his mood 
of suffering, but I am glad that it has happened 
otherwise, I could not answer for my heart 
when I beheld him lying in my pow'er with 
all his guilt, committed and intended, hot upon 
liim. It is better we did not meet.” 


VOL. II. 


c 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


About a fortnight after this event, Francis 
was returning late in the evening through the 
village of Round wood, when a sudden and 
heavy descent of rain compelled him to take 
shelter at an inn on the right hand. There 
had been a fair in the neighbourhood, and the 
house was full of guests. The light, from the 
windows and the open door, streamed across 
the street, making the rain drops sparkle as 
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they fell into its beams. The sound of mirth 
was loud within the house, and the uproar 
was but slightly diminished when Francis made 
his appearance. Wrapped in a white great 
coat, and with his hat drawn low upon his 
brow, he passed unrecognized among the crowd, 
and gained a distant corner, shadowed by the 
projecting porch of the fire-place, whence he 
might contemplate all the company, without 
incurring the observation of any. 

The landlord was busy in his shop. A 
large fire sent light and heat through the room, 
and shone on many a merry countenance. On 
one side of the fire-place were a number of 
young men and girls, laughing loudly, while 
on the other sat a number of middle aged 
men, who were carrying on a graver conver¬ 
sation, in which, nevertheless, many appeared 
highly interested. The usual centre of attrac¬ 
tion, in such scenes, a table and vessels for 
drink, was not forgotten her^, though many 
r 4; 
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preferred to sit apart, each with his own brown 
fount of inspiration, and worship Bacchus in 
Montmellic Ale. 

“No Saint Pathrick ! ” exclaimed one old 
man in a tone of surprise, while he gently moved 
the liquor in his pewter drinking vessel, “ that’s 
a dhroll thing.” 

“ Why then it is,” said another, “ an’ 1 
heerd it, for all. I heerd Mr. Darner, over, 
prove it out of a book, that there was’nt such a 
man at all there, nor no talk of him, at the 
time.” 

“ What’s that you’re sayin’ Phil ? ” asked a 
hoarse voice from the corner. 

“ That Saint Pathrick was never there at 
all, he’s sayin’,” replied the old man, turning 
round with a smile, as if in hope of finding 
some successful counter-argument. 

“ Saint Pathrick, eroo ? ” 

“ Iss, then.” 

‘ Ena, howl.” 
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“ I'aix, I’lu in ainicst.” 

“ An’ w iiat’s more, 1 believed him too,” con¬ 
tinued tlie retailer of the paradox, “until I was 
talking of it, afther, to IMisUier I>enigan, the Latin 
taicher, an’ he made light of it, in a miimtc, for 
sure, savs he, if there was no Saint Pathrick, what 
Hid they build the ould ruins for I an’if they wt re 
built by any body, inight’nt it as well be Saint 
Pathrick as any body else? Eh, now, Jerry !” 

“ It stands to raison, wh-it you say.” 

•' Lrra, 1 wordd’nt mind a word one o’ 'hem 
convarlhers would be sayiu’ to me,” said a young 
man who had got his arm round his sweetheart’s 
waist, “ they have arguments that woiihl bother 
the Danes, an’ you'd think the world coiihl'iit 
gainsay what they’d tell you, ai>’ when you’d he 
listenin’ to the Priest, afther, before two ariimtes, 
he would’ntlave ’em worth a button. I’d rather 
be talkin’ to Mary here, be V two selves, a-near 
die fire side, than to lujar all the couvartbers in 
Em ope.” 
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“ Ayeh,” said Mary, tossing his head incredu- 
onsly. 

’Tis thrue, I tell you.” 

“ Ayeh, talkin’ is aisy, Jim.” 

“ M’ asthora you wor— 

Your eyes, ’tls tnie, are a sweet sky blue. 

Your cheeks the hue of the crimson rose ; 

Your hair, behold, does shine like gold, 

In flowing rolls, it so nicely glows. 

Your skin is white as the snow by night, 

Straight and upright is your portly frame ; 

The chaste Diana an’ the fair Susanna, 

Are eclipsed iii grandeur by my lovely dame.” 


'' Well, it’s all one,” said an old flax dresser, 
in a comer, “ these converts—” 

“ Perverts, you should call ’em,” interrupted 
a new voice, which was no other than that of 
Lenigan, “ ’lisn’t converted, they are, but per¬ 
verted, the heavens look down upon ’em.” 

“ Perverts, then, if it be perverts. I say there 
is n’t one o’ them but what comes round again in 
the latter end. W’hen the world is slippin’ away 
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from undher us, heaven save us, it is then the 
truth will break out for all.” 

“ Its true for you,” observed a smith, taking a 
pipe from his mouth and knocking off the ashes 
with the tip of his little finger, “there’s that 
Tobin, that turned to plase Lacy, the magis- 
thrate, he’s for turnin’ again now, to plase himself. 
He came to me a couple o’ days ago, down to 
the forge, to get a nail dhruv iu a loose shoe, 
an’ I never heerd but how he talked o’ Lacy. 
Some argument they had about money, that 
'^I’obin said was owin’ to him, an’ Lacy wouldn’t 
pay it.” 

“ Shastlioiii' 1” said the first speaker, “ its a 
good sign for the comithry to have ’em breakin !” 

“ Indeed,” ijac.dated the smith, “ that same 
Misthcr Lacy will be in a place yet where tlie 
lip of his lyiger will liglit his pipe for him, if he 
does’m”clnmge his behaviour.” 

“ He could’ut do worse, himself, than to 
Judge you, Tom,” said Lenigan, whose eye had 
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just began to twinkle in the corner, “ not if he 
was a Turk.” 

“ Why then, of all men, Davy, it does’nt 
become j'ou to take his part, that knows well the 
way he dealt with a gentleman that was good to 
you once, Masther Frank Riordan.” 

“ Don't speak of it, don’t speak o’ that, at 
all, Tom, 1 beg o’ you.” 

“ An’ sure there’s the poor Hares, that are 
lodged in the Bridewell this very day for night- 
walkin’, an’ that’ll never get out of his hands 
again, until they are hung.” 

“ The Hares in Bridewell!” exclaimed Davy, 
in strong surprize. 

And Francis started, too, and listened in awak¬ 
ened interest, for in this name he recognized that of 
two poor fellows whom he had formerly rescued 
from the tyranny of Lacy. He felt a double in¬ 
terest in their fate, as he knew' that'it w^^t his 
success in their cause which contributed to con¬ 
firm the hatred that Lacy had conceived against 
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him upon other grounds. I'liat circumstHiice 
was now nearly five years past, and he wondered 
at the inveteracy of spite which could seize an 
opportunity of vengeance after the lapse of many 
years. 

“ Tliey were taken this morning,” continued 
tlie smith, “ makin’ an attack upon Tobin in 
Ids house. The whole worhl wondhers, for 
tliere was n't quieter people goin’ than the 
Hares, an’ tliey tenants of Tobin, an’ wantin' 
an abatement of him this time back. They’re 
to be examined to-morrow at the petty sessions 
before Mr. Damer an’ Mr. Leonard, two 
gentleman that’ll show ’em fair play, for all 
bein’ protestants.” 

“ He’s a terrible little man,” said tire flax- 
dresser. “ They say he had a dale to do with 
this new Vt'stliry Bill act, that’s come out 
lately.” 

‘',J»ye,'tlft'‘the Sub-lettin’ Act,” observed the 
'lid man already alluded to as tlie first speaker, 
c 5 
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“ Thfem two acts,” said Davy, “ are nothing 
less than, as I may say, the two jaws of a 
demon that are to grind away the good of Ireland 
into nothing, betw'een ’em.” 

This vigorous sentiment set on foot a stormy 
debate upon those two famous pieces of legis¬ 
lation, which proceeded to an extreme degree 
of violence. Davy, as he had struck the spear 
into the dw'elling of the tempests, so he used 
every exertion now' to pacify tlic tumult he 
had raised. He stood up, waved his hands, 
looked round him w’ith an imploring eye, but 
all his gestures were unheeded amid the zeal 
of political discussion. At length, finding that 
nothing in a colloquial way had the slightest 
chance of producing an impression, he threw 
himself on a sudden into an oratorical at¬ 
titude, and shouted out an astounding—“Gen¬ 
tlemen !”— 

A dead silence immediately fefi' upon the 
circle, for tire voice and the sight of au or- 



ator exercise upon such people an ioflueuce as 
powerful as that which the great Patron of tbo 
art was accustomed to use on the shores trf 
the ancient Erebus. All eyes were turned OP 
the speaker. All tongues were hushed, all 
passions quelled, upon the instant; the uplifted 
pewter hung suspended in mid-air; the frolic 
swain, forgetting the kiss for which he had been 
struggling, looked backward over his shoulder 
and relaxed his liold around the person of Ins 
screaming love; the landlord hobbled, smiling, 
from behind his counter; the pot-boy forgot vbi« 
vocation ; the very dogs and cats relinquished 
tlieir altercations; the expectation of that treat 
so precious to Irish ears, an oration, lulled every 
heart to silence, and mute attention sunk sud¬ 
denly upon the scene. 

“ Gentlemen !” continued Davy, preserving 
the lofty oratorical key, “will ye hear a word 
from-’Uic-^upon those bloody and inhuman 
'Statutes ?” 
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Continued silence, only interrupted by a 
murmur of something like assent, seemed to 
inform the speaker that the company were willing 
he should be heard. 

“ I am glad, gentlemen,” resumed the orator, 
“to see by the zale ye show in your discourse 
that ye arc roused at last from that sleepin’/iVirrgy 
in which ye were lulled so long. Although it is 
nearly impossible for me to add any thing to 
what many other gentlemen have already said, 
to-night, rouod the table, I, for all, cannot with 
silence pass over the late achievements of our 
countrymen, without making, some remarks an’ 
observations of my own [here there was a 
murmur of something like approbation, iji 
which all joined, except the smith arid the other 
great man, tlie seneschal of the parishj. We 
surmounted the times, gentlemen, when the 
priest was hunted with more diligence than the 
ravenous wolf, an’ as for the schooiifiasriter— 
[there was some tittering among the girls]—an’ 
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as for the school*inasther, he was searched for as 
a vigorous sportsman, on the banks of the 
Nore, would search for his game ; an’ they 
would be as happy, when those would have the 
misfortune to fall into their bands, as the de¬ 
jected thraveller on die deserts of Africa when 
ready to expire with thirst, and would just meet 
a pool o’wather. [Some applause]. But, friends, 
lor what purpose did they so diligently seek 
them ? 1 will tell you ! To wreak their ven¬ 

geance on those necessary members of society. 
[Applause more decided]. The time is now 
jiast when the p(R>r bewilfiered Catholic, in 
his state of starvation, would not be allowed to 
keep a horse worth more than live pounds, 
and when he would not be allowed to keep 
one foot of the land of his fore-fathers undher 
a lase, an’ even spakin’ the language of his 
country was.a crinte. [Applause.] Now, spakin’ 
in tnUh, they repaled these dismal, tmpolitical 
raws, not for any feelin’ cf friendship or hu- 
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mveky towards us, but raei'ely to secure the 
pace «’ the Empire, an’ to remove the dis¬ 
grace they repaved in all the polished Coorts 
•ot - the known world they visited, as they looked 
upon .them as base, savage, and unpolished 
people. [Energetic applause.] But, gentlemen, 
I have now a word or two to offer upon a 
subject in which every Irishman must feel an 
interest, I mane the state of our population. 
Our enemies lately enacted two statues, just 
intended for our destruction, the one called the 
Vestry Bill Act, the other the Sub-letting Act 
the former iut«nd(M to impoverish us, the latther 
to atop our growing population. [Cheers.] 
But, friends,” continued tlie orator, wanning 
with his success, will you hear to niy opinion 
of this statue? 1 congave it to be worse 
than that enacted by Plraroah when he com¬ 
manded that the male children of the Israel¬ 
ites would be destliroyed, for this act,-of \vhich 
1 speak, destroys them both male and femme. 
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[tremendous cheering,] by prevenUng the honest 
husbandman from sharing his spot of ground 
with his industrious children, and that it is well 
Itnown that the more the ground is cultivated 
the more fertile it becomes. But let them re¬ 
member, the more they decrease oar population, 
their own empire becomes more defenceless, 
for, let it be enquired of his Excellency the 
Commander in Chief, whether the Irish fought 
as brave as any English or Scotch throops ever 
undher his command in all his expeditions ( 
[Clieers.] Let them, on that footing then, continue 
tne sub-letting Act, if they like*to ftcome a prey to 
sonic Napoleon, or some other haro of his kind. 
[Cheers.] Then they will feel the fruits of 
their own doin’s, when we will be too old to 
wield the swoord, an’ they will have no young- 
sthers to enter the service. [Great cheering.] 
It is, then,, that the sovereign of England will 
have to say, as his Majesty George the Second 
once said, when he expressed, ' Cursed be the 
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laws ’ says he, ‘ that prevents my own subjects 
from fighting in my own service, an’ secures 
victhory to my enemies.’ With this defiereiice, 
that we will have no youngsthers to fight in' 
any service whatever. [Immense cheering.] As 
ibr the Vesthry Bill Act, the people that made 
that statue did not consider that it' the minis- 
thers o’ the Church would be so base as to 
pot it in execution, their own rents would be 
unpaid, an’ tliey would in the end fall by tlieir 
own doin’s. Hut, friends, I have said enough 
upon the subject, as I am thresspassin' too 
much upon yoiir time, [No! no! tremendous 
cheering.] for to recite our wrongs would 
cost an author, let alone mo, a long life. 
Therefore I will conclude by telling yon that 
the surest and most expeditious way to break 
all those chains, is to live paceable with 
those savages that daily want to rai.se ns to 
rebellion, to observe the laws in the sthrictest 
manner, to avoid night-walkin’ as the root of 
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all our misfortunes, and, of all the world, to beware 
of any secret societies, for I can assure you, with 
truth, that all who belong to any such community 
are of little consequence in any concerns, unless 
in violating the laws, an’ going headloug to the 
gallows.” 

And, with this pointed peroration, l..enigau 
sat down, amid loud and long continued ap¬ 
plause. 

Soon after, as the company became more 
mirthful, Apollo was invoked to give addition¬ 
al grace to an evening which haid been already 
brightened by Mercury and cheered by Bacchus 
and Cytherea. In humbler phrase, several songs 
were sung, the greater number of which owed 
their principal fascination to a political or con¬ 
troversial meaning hidden beneath the apparent 
sense. Sometimes a fellow sung the adventures 
of a mouse, which was sent off from Ireland to 
tlu' British senate, where 
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The Nobles all, both great and small, did wonder much to see 
A mouse so small from Ireland, seeking for liberty. 

There was a cat witliin that house, an’ to the mouse did say, 

‘ I doubt you are a stranger, I believe you’re goin’ asthray. 

‘ I think you are a paddy mouse, an’ when did you come o’er ’’ 

‘ This mornin’, sir,’ replied the mouse, ‘ I landed on your shore, 

‘ An’ if 1 am a paddy mouse,’ the mouse to him did say, 

‘ I doubt you are a buckish cat, an’ I’m not goin’ asthray. 

‘ For I’m a son to Grauuia, that sore laments for grief, 

‘ .An’ she sent me to his Majesty, to grant her some relief.' 

And then the company were favoured witli 
“ The lamentation and gaol groans of Jere¬ 
miah Hayes, for the murder of Ann M‘ 
Loughlin ‘‘ A new and much admired song 
on this present Parliament, and rising prosperity 
of Ireland ; ” “ Shauna Grien’s meeting with 
Graunia; ” and other melodies equally sig¬ 
nificant in their appreitension. 

“ Come, Misther Davy,” said the young 
foe to all ‘ convarthers,’ “ give us sometliin’ 
sportin’ now. ’Tis you that can sing a good 
song, you know, when you have a mind,” 

“ Erra, howl.” 

“ Fmix you can.” 
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" Do, Misther Davy,” said the smith, “ if 
it is’nt makin’ too bould to throuble you.” 

“No oiFence ; oh, no offence in life, Tom; 
but 1 declare I’m smothered from a great cold 
in m^ throat this time back.” 

“ Ayeh, that’s the way always with the fine 
songsthcrs.” 

“ Faix, it is’nt o’ purpose I speak; but 
I’m sure I’ll do my best, an’ what can I do 
more ? ” 

“ ’T would be hard to ax you.” 

“ Were obleast to you, Misther Davy.” 

“ I'll sing you a song, ihen,” said Davy, 
suddenly throwing off his reluctance, “ about 
a set o’ people that’s very desarvin’ for industhry, 
an’ that’s the Peelers. For what would the 
counthry do at all, if it was’nt for ’em ? ’Tis they 
that aim their money well. There isn’t a mouse 
ean squeak ; there isn’t a calf can blate; there 
isn’t a hen can clock a-near ’em, but they must 
know what raison ! I’ll engage there’s few pigs 
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unring’d, or goals utispancelled, since they come 
in the couuthry; an’ I’m sure there’s nobody tliat 
saw the state o’ the high roads but will allow 
that there was no ho with the pigs until the 
Peelers come into the barony.” 

And with this encomiastic prelude, JLenigan 
launched out into his song; 

j 

A Banshoc Peeler went one day on duty an’ patlirollin’, O, 

He met a Goat upon the road, who seem’d to be a stlirollin’, O. 
Bayonet fixed, he sallied forth, an’ caught him by the weazand,0, 
An’ thundered out an oath that he would send him to New 

[Zealand O. 


jVIercy, sir, exclaimed the Goat, pray let me tell my story, O; 
I’m not a thief, a iihl)on-man, a croppy, whig, or tory, O ; 
Banshee is my dwelling place, where 1 was bred an’ born, (), 
Descended from an honest race, its all the thrades 1 lamed, O. 

111 . 

It U in vain for to complain, or give your tongue such bridle, O. 
You’re absent from your dwelling place, disordherly an’ idle, O ; 
Youi- hoary' locks will not prevail, nor your sublime oration, O ; 
You’ll be thransported by Peel’s Art, upon my information, O. 
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Let the consequence be what it will,a Peeler’s power I 'll let you know. 
I’ll handcuff you at all events, an’ march you off to prison, O. 
k ou villain, you cannot deny, before tlie judge or jury, O, 

')n you I found two pointed speaii a threat’nin’ me with fury, 0. 


I'm certain, if you were notdrunk fromwbiskey, rum, or brandy, O, 
5'ou w ould not have such gallant spunk,to be so bold an’ manly, O. 
Ah, says the Goat, you’d let me pass, if I had got the brandy, O ; 
To titrate you to a sportin’ glass, it’s then I’d be the Dandy O. 


'rhis satire, extravagant as it was, upon a 
liatetl race, was received by the hearers with a 
degree of entiiusiasni which it is difficult to repre¬ 
sent in language. Shouts of bitter laughter, and 
execrations sent forth between the clenched teeth, 
showed plainly w hat a popular subject the satirist 
had cliosen for his target, and how well the singer 
knew his audience. 

Losc-soiigs there were, the eternal burthen of 
which was inconstancy and woe. The gay and 
light-winged Cupid, who laughs, and waves his 
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pillions with such a joyous levity' around the lyre 
of the national lyrist, was here tlie very same in 
sentiment, but floating on a coarser plumage, 
and with the evil-spirit not so well concealed. 

The rain however had now abated, and Francis 
had left the house, with the intention of adopting 
some mode of rescue for his ancient clients, 
though none as yet appeared consistent with his 
own safety. As he put his horse to a gentle trot, 
the bursts of wild applause came frequent after, 
and between, the voice of a young girl who had 
been prevailed upon, all bashful and unwilling as 
she was, to delight the ears of the company with 
the song of the Green Bushes: 


I'll buy you fine beavers, a fine silken gowiid, 
ni buy you fine petticoats flounc’d to the ground, 
If you will prove loyal and constant to me, 

An' forsake your own true-love an’ marry with me. 

I want none of your beavers, nor silken hose 
For I ne’er was so poor as to marry for clothes, 

But if you’ll prove loyal and constant to me 
I’ll forsake my own true love an’ marry with thee. 
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Come, let us be going, kind Sir, if you please, 

Come, let us be going from undJber these threes, 

For yonder he s coming, my true-love I see, 

Down by the Green bushes, where be thinks to meet me. 

When her true-love come there, an’ he seen she was flown. 
Oh, he stood like some lambkin, tlrat bleats all alone: 

She is flown wdth another, and forsaken me ! 

Oh, adieu the Green bushes for ever! said he. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


As lie rode lioiiiewaid in the dark, within u few 
miles of his own residence, he was hailed by a 
figure on the road side, which, on nearer ap¬ 
proach, he distinguished to be that of a young 
woman. She waved her hand anxiously several 
times, and seemed impatient for his approach. 

“ Is that you, docthor?” she said, as he 
came nearer, “ Hurry in, hurry in, an’ the 
heavens bless you ! Y ou never will overtake 
him alive.” 
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“ Whom, woman ?” 

“ Did’nt James tell you, sir? A man of 
Mistlier Lacy’s, tliat was servin’ a process in 
the mountains, an’ a poor man that was in 
tb? place had the misfortune of killing him.” 

“ A man of Lacy’s ?” exclaimed Riordan, 
“ bring me into tlie house immediately. 1 am no 
doctor, my good woman, so lose no time in sending 
hir one, if you think it necessary.” 

He dismounted, and led his horse along 
a narrow bridle road, following the steps of 
the woman, who trudged along with the tail 
of her gown turned up over her shoulders, 
giving him at the same time an account of 
the accident wliieh had taken place. 

“ He was a very foolish man,” said she; 
“ it was only this morning he took up two boys 
o’ the H ares for night - walkin’, an’ nothin’ 
could do him afther, but to go into the mounr 
tain to serve a process upon one Naughtio, a 
first cousin of their own. 'M sure what could 

VOL. II. i> 
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lie expect ? They gathered about him, and one 
of ’em knocked him down, and another made 
him go upon his knees, and ate the process, 
an’ swally it, au’ take a dhrink o’ wather afther/ 
to wash it down ; an’, afther that, he gbt a blow 
of a stone, from somebody or another, that des- 
stroyed his head, an’ indeed I’m afeerd he never 
’ll do. Ah, sir, ’tis a frightful thing to see a man 
in that state when he is’nt aizy in his mind ! I 
wished he hail the priest, poor creature, for he's 
one o’ them that turned, an’ I declare I feel 
for him.” 

They reached the cottage, which w as crowded 
with tiie country people. The wounded man was 
lying in an inner room, which, likewise, was 
thronged as full as it could hold. Joioking over 
the shoulders of the crowd, Francis could just 
discern the bed on which the unfortunate wretch 
was laid, and around which a number of faces 
were gathered, some w'earing an expression of 
compassion, but by far the greater number 
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evincing either simple curiosity or a grim satis¬ 
faction. The light of a small candle, the end of 
which was crushed against the wall for the want 
of a better candlestick, threw a dead and per¬ 
plexing light upon the group. 

Is the doctor come?” said the wounded 
man, in a tone of deep suffering, “ is there 
no compassionate soul here that would get me 
a docthor, to see am I to die or to live ?” 

“ lie’s sent for,” said an old woman, “ he’ll 
be here immediately.” 

“ The Lord forgive you!” said another, 
“ many’s the time you made work for the 
docthors yourself, before now, an’ the surgeons, 
an’ the undliertakers too.” 

“ The Lord forgive you!” said a third, 
“ the second year is’nt gone by since you 
swore away the life of my poor husband for 
nothing, and left me this way in rags, an’ 
my children fatherless, an’ houseiesa, an’ ap¬ 
prenticed in their youth to beggary!” 


» 2 
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“ Oh, lei the Lord forgive you, if he can!” 
exclaimed a fourth. “ 1 had two brothers, as 
strong and handsotne as were ever seen at fair or 
market place. One of them is l)ing in the 
Croppy-hole, this year, and another is in the 
wilds of New South Wales ; and it is you 1 liave 
to thank for ti.at, and for my misery.” 

The wounded man regarded each of his 
accusers, as they came forward and retired, 
witli a smile of grim and calm defiance, nor did he 
appear in the sliglitest degree afl'ceted by the charges 
which tliey launched against liim in his agony. 

“ I do not ask the i\lmighty to forgive him,” 
screamed a withered creature on the right of Fran¬ 
cis—“ I had but the one—I had but the one 
alone—an’ that villain came across him an’ des- 
throyed me! He left me childless—may the 
Lord remember it to him in his own time ! He 
left the widow’s hearth-stone cold—may the Lord 
viuake a widow of his wife, and orphans of hi* 
;;«fwn this niglrt.” 
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Again a grim smik of defiance crossed the pale 
face of the sufferer, and showed that even this 
imprecation had fallen harmless on his sleeping- 
conscience. 

“ Shame! shame!” said Francis,‘‘if any 
thing could move you to forgiveness, it ought to 
he the condition of the poor man who is suffering 
before you.” 

“ Dont speak to me, sir,” exclaimeU the 
woman, “ I know you well, masther Francis, 1 
know you are our friend, but I know, likewise, 
what I had, an’ how I lost it. 1 can’t forgive him 
for my child’s dcsthruction I —I tell you it is an ease 
to me to see his blood, an’ a joy to my heart to 
hear him groanin’ with the anguish. Aii’ see, if 
there isn’t another come to ask for blood of her 
own at his hands. The mother of the Hares i.s 
come to see you in your trouble,” she added, 
turning her face towards the bed. 

At the same time, the crowd separated 
without, so as to allow the entrance of a 
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stranger, who presented an appearance some¬ 
what superior to the people by whom she was sur¬ 
rounded. She was dressed in deep mourning 
stuff, with a widow’s cap on her head, and a clotli 
scapulury, of tl>e order of the Blessed Virgui, 
around her neck. Although her countenance 
bore the traces of recent affliction, yet there 
was a habitual calmness in her eyes, and around 
her niouth, which gave an appearance of serenity 
and even sweetness to the figure. 

She walked to the bed-side of the patient,.and 
after pausing for a few moments in tlie attitude 
of one who endeavours to outv\’eaiy rather than 
wrestle with a deep and agitating passion, she 
said to the byestanders in her native tongue : 

“ This man, who lies liere, once pi ofessed 
the same faith and knelt at the same altar tiiat 
,we do ourselves. He deserted his creed, and 
to those who asked him wherefore he had done so, 
he replied, that he had discovered many errors 
in our doctrine, and that the worship which he 
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offered up in his present creed was of a purer 
and loftier nature than he had ever used in ours. 
1 appeal to you, niy friends and neighbours, 
whether the course of his apparent life, since the 
(day of his change, has been sudi as to justify the 
supposition of an improvement in his principles ? 
Ah, say not that 1 judge him, when I answer. 
No ! The blood of our fair, our young, onr 
virtuous, and our noble-hearted, give back the 
judgment, and not 1. This morning, he made 
me feel for myself as 1 had often felt for others 
who had fallen into his power—he robbed me of 
my two children, and I tremble for their blood, 
for innocence is not a safe-guard in the grasp of 
Lacy. Yet let this deserter of our faith behold 
the influence of that doctrine w hich he has cast 
from him and reviled. Behold ! ” she continued^ 
untying the strings of her widow’s cap and 
uiicovering' a heail of hair half silvered over 
by the touch of age; “I make ray head 
bare, in the presence of Him who is to 
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judge US both, but do not tremble, murderer 
though you be, for 1 come to give you, not 
the mother’s and the widow’s curse, but the 
mother’s pardon in your dying hour. I forgive 
you for my lonely hearth, for the fearful days^ 
that 1 have passed, for the heart-aches and the 
pangs I feel this moment. Go to your 
Maker, if he call upon you, and tell him that 
Mary Hare has washed the blood of her chil¬ 
dren from your hands, and oh ! may he deal 
lightly with you, for the stains that many a 
broken heart beside has left there ! I know not 
how these guiltless men may thrive, the times 
have taught me to expect the worst, but let 
tlieir fate be what it may, I say, again, their 
mother pardons you, their mother gives you her 
forgiveness and her prayers.” 

Without waiting any reply, the woman at 
these words glided out of the room, leaving 
the company impressed with a strange and 
solemn feeling, such as the novelty of such a 
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scene was calculated to excite. It was diffi¬ 
cult to observe whether it produced any effect 
upon the wounded man, for his countenance 
scarcely changed, and his position remained un¬ 
altered, hut he did not receive it in the same 
spirit of calm and steady hate which he had 
evinced amid the execrations which pre¬ 
ceded it. 

“ I heard a voice, while ago,” said the 
sick man, " that I would wish to hear again. 
If there be a gentleman in this room who 
will receive a dying man’s last wishes, 1 will 
thank him to draw near me.”^ 

With some difficulty Francis succeeded in 
getting the apartment cleared, and after closing 
the door, and throwing in the bolt, he took 
a chair near the bf;d. The sick man turned 
on him a ghastly and wandering eye, and then 
sunk back, as if his suspicions had been fully 
justified: 

“You seem to know me?” saiil Francis. 


D 6 
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“ I do,” replied the other, faintly, “ and I 
think it a sign of grace from Heaven that 
you have come to me at this moment, for 
that woman’s shanachus was troubling my mind, 
and 1 longed to ease my soul of one oflFence 
at least before I die. I would’nt have minded 
to tlie last tlie barking of those cabin curs 
that snarled where they dared not bite, but 
bloody as my hands have been, there’s some¬ 
thing of the gentleman about my heart, and 
the forbearance of that widowed wretch struck 
through it. 1 should not like to meet lire 
Hares before a different court from that which 
I intended.” 

“ You may make some reparation,” said 
Francis, “ by revealing all you know of them 

to me, and doing what you can to further the 
ends of justice before you go.” 

The patient smiled at this, as at a very 
simple speech. “Theycall you bright,” he said, 
but I think you ought to know' more of human 
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nature tlian to think that any persuasions of 
youi’s could induce me to say more than this;” 
he pointed nitli his finger to lire wound.—“ i 
hope,” he added after a pause, ‘‘ I hope my 
cousins will take care that 1 have a decent 
funeral. ^My father’s covered a mile o’the road. 
I am not so well' liked in the counthry, but 
may be when I’m dead they’d forget that 
for me, in compliment to the family.” 

“ W ere you not rash, ” said Riortlan, 
“ to venture, unguarded, into the mountains ?” 

“Aye,” said the other, quickly, “there’s 
the point. I have been sacrificed. Lacy 
took home the Police as soon as I had lodged 
the Hares in goal, and would not lend a n»an 
on any account. He knew that they were bent 
on my destruction, for so my very murderer 
told me, and he was glad of it, for he was 
done with me, and he wished to be quit of 
the reward he promised me. And so he sent 
me, like Uriah to tlie battle, and so I fell, Ahi 
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Owen, cousin Owen. I wonder if your death¬ 
bed will be like mine. Jiid Owen pray for 
me, when you shall see him.” 

"And l.acy, then, betrayed you?” 

" And seeks your life, too; look to it, I 
warn you. This doctor will never see me alive. 
The Hares are innocent. Have you a pencil 
here ?” 

" I have,” said Francis taking out a pocket 
book. 

“ Then take my declaration while 1 aiR able 
to speak it.” 

He revealed the entire of an atrocious 
conspiracy formed upon the lives of the men 
in question, which Francis copied carefully, and 
treasured up against the examination on the 
following morning. 

" If this be not my death-wound, as I 
fear it is,” said the sick man, '• I will make 
an effort to be upon the spot myself. But 
if it should be otherwise, lemcmber what I have 
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told you, look to yourself!—I beard you take 
iny part against that vengeful hag, and even 
though you had not, 1 owe a deep revenge 
to Lacy, arid you are so far lucky, that I save 
your life to spite him. Ah, I am very weak. 
You saved the Hares once, do not neglect 
tliem now. I hope my cousins will not grudge 
a little expense upon my funeral, 1 could wish 
that Dick were there, but I suppose lie is too 
great a man to think of it. If Bill could 
•take it in hand. I’m sure it would be tasty, 
but where’s the use o’ talking ?” 

Doctor Jervas now arrived, to make an ex¬ 
amination, and Francis departed, promising to 
call again -in the morning, on his way to the 
sessions-house ; and leaving Tobin to the meicy 
of the country people, some of whom exerted 
themselves to draw from him some intimation 
of the probable fate of the Hares; while 
others exhorted him to look into the state 
of his unhappy soul, and to make a last 
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reparation for the scandal he had occasioned 
by returning to the bosom of the faith he had 
forsaken. Otherwise, the jdaiiiest hints were 
thrown out, with respect to his appioaching 
destiny, and the most cogent arguments adiluced 
in support of the doctrines of that ancient 
Church, which in the words of a rural bard : 

For fifteen Imndred years, 

As plainly dolli appear, 

Continued quite free from molestation. 

Till woful heresy 
And infidelity 

Prevad>d for to rai>c diseonsolatioa. 


But the medical attendant cut short tlic con¬ 
troversy, and turned all the polemics out of 
the room, leaving the renegade to Ids own 
reflections, and entmsting the task of his 
conversion to the less boisterous, but titorc 
persuasive, reasoncr vtithin his bosom. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


The late of tlie brothers had excited a strong 
interest throughout the district. Accordingly, 
at an eaily hour on the following morning, a 
considerable number of tiie country j)eoj)le 
liad collected arouml the ueighV)Ouring court 
of petty sessions. Davy was there, and had 
the satisfaction, while they waited the arrival 
of tlie magistrates, of overwhelming Aaron 
She[)herd with a host of arguments partly 
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original, partly deduced from the Profession 
of Faith made by Pope Pius the fourth, tlie Fifty 
Reasons of the Duke of Brunswick for embracing 
the Catholic faith, and various other sources. 

Francis Riordan left his home, on this 
morning, with feelings of no common pain. 
Uncertain what the issue might be of Ids 
publicly appearing in defence of those suspected 
persons, with the recollection of his owm im¬ 
puted trespasses still hanging out against him, 
he paused a moment ere he left his home. He 
stole back again into Esther’s chamber, stooped 
down and kissed her, sleeping, and then departed 
without farther hesitation. 

“ It may be,” he said, “ that this vindictive 
wretch may make his menace good against 
my life—but what of that 1 was taught in 
childhood to place my country foremost amongst 
my affections, and 1 hope a few months’ rest 
and quiet happiness have not unfitted me for 
practising the lesson.” 
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Richard Lacy expected the anival of this 
important morning vvitli very different sensations. 
After returning on the previous evening, from 
one of his daily excursions, he was seen pacing 
up and down before the liall-door of his Iiouse, 
as if ii» anxious expectation of some messenger. 
The rain began to descend, and lie was com¬ 
pelled, after having endured the shower for many 
minutes in encreasing anxiety, to continue his 
vigil in the parlour. 

lie rang the bell many tiroes, and enquired 
ibr different members of his household, who 
were absent on business. At length, a horse¬ 
man rode into the yard, aid hurried up the 
stairs, like one acquainted with the imjiatieut 
disposition of his master. Lacy, while his lips 
quivered with eagerness, made an effort to 
appear tranquil and indift'erent while he asked 
the question : 

“ Well, Switzer, where is Tobin?” 
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“Dead, sir,” answered the policenaan, closing 
his lips hard. 

“ Dead ! ” echoed Lacy, starting back with 
a look and action of feigned concern and ill 
concealed delight. “ Is it certain, Switzer ? ” 

“ 1 saw him dow n myself,” replied the man, 
“ 1 saw him in the hands of bitter enemies.” 

“ Those murderous dogs!” said Lacy, “thus 
do we lose our most valuable friends, day after 
day, amongst them. We must be early at the 
Court to-morrow', and see those ruffians tloiie for. 
Get dow'n and eat. Poor Tobin I I will speak 
with you, before I go to bed, again. At present, 
1 am not easy in my mind, 1 have much to think 
of.” 

The man bowed, and left the room witliout 
speaking. Lacy remained pacing up and dow n 
rapidly for some moments, unwilling to acknow¬ 
ledge, even to his own mind, the murderous ecstacy 
he felt at being rid of so dangerous and insecure 
■.counsellor as Tobin. 
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“ I.(et him rest in peace!” he said at length 
aloud, “ and let me think of liim no more. 1 
have the Hares to deal with. I hate them, for 
the shadow of that liend has been upon tliem 
and hid them from the search of ni} revenge. 
Alive or dead, their fate will spite him sorely, 
and I have now the meaiis to make it cer¬ 
tain.” 

Having completed all his arrangements for 
the approaching moni, he flung himself upon his 
bed, and took such rest as usually haunts the 
pillows of the impassioned and the guilty. 

7’he iitterior of the petty sessions house, at 
an early hour on the following morning, W'as 
oecupied by ncaiiy the same actors as those who 
appeared upon the scene in the first chapter of 
our tale. On a heneh at one end of a deal table, 
sat Mr. Damcr and his friend Mr. I.eonard, 
'nothing altered in apjKiarance or condition by the 
lapse of the intervening months. The door 
was still closed, and a clerk sat at tlie end of the 
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table, busy in preparing his books and too far 
apart to hear the conversation which was passing 
between the two Magistrates. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Leonard, “ now that 1 have 
asked after the condition of your other stock, 
your horses and your kine, will you tell me how 
you find your neophytes? Has the murrain of 
Popery got amongst them once again ?” 

“ 1 don’t know how it is,” replied his friend, 
with an embarrassed smile, “ there is less gratitude, 
or less sincerity, amongst them than I believed.” 

“ I know it w'ell,” returned Mr. Leonaitl, 
“ the priest has coaxed them all back again, lues 
he not?” 

“ And people so convinced, so thoroughly con¬ 
vinced, as they appeared to be !” 

“ Convinced of what?” 

“Why, of the errors of their creed. They saw, 
as plainly as I could desire, the excessive folly of 
many of their ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the 
profaneness of their subordinate articles of faith.” 
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“ Aye, but you know that was in spring, and 
it is autumn now.” 

“ Well, wliy should a man’s eyes be more 
open before summer than after?” 

“ Because potatoes were thirty shillings a 
barrel in s[)ring, whereas now they may be had 
for five.” 

Some other magistrates, dropping in at this 
moment, cut short the tiialogne, and the conversa¬ 
tion became more general. 

“ Well, Dickson,”said Mr. Leonard, “soyou 
won’t allow me to make that little road to the 
village ?” 

“ I cannot consent to it, sir,” returned the 
gentleman so addressed, with a grave look “ I 
think the road is not wanted, and besides, Mr. 
Leonard, 1 thought you knew' my principles. I 
am a lory, sir.” 

“ Well, Mr. Evans, you're a w'hig. May 1 
count on your voice ?” 

“ Oh, certainly, Leonard, you may. But 
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then I must have yours in another matter of the 

kind that I shall speak to you about another time.” 

“You may count upon it, Evans; provided 
you fling no job upon my hands.” 

“ Job ! oh, fie ! fie !” ' 

The crowd were now admitted, and several 
cases were dispatched, while they awaited the 
arrival of Lacy, as the accuser of the Hares. 
Some processes were issued, to recover for a 
smith the price of a new spade ; for a weaver, 
the worth of a piece of handle linen ; or for a 
village carpenter, the cost of some repairs in in¬ 
struments of husbandry. Then came the dire 
account of trespasses and offences. A police¬ 
man, with a long paper in his hand, containing 
a list of parochial grievances, appeared at the 
right hand side of the clerk, prepared with law 
•nd evidence 

—t’ impeach a broken hedge, 

And pigs unring’d at vis franc, pledge; 

Tell who did play at ganaes unlawful, 

And who filled pots of ale but half full. 
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Complaints were made of, and fines inflicted 
on, the barefooted proprietors of goats and 
pigs found trespassing upon the highway, 
notwithstanding all that human eloquence and 
ingenuity could do on their behalf. Penalties 
were imposed on publicans, for vending 
whiskey at illegal times, and sundiy other 
nibblers of justice were reproved for their 
audacity. 

But in the midst of those aft'airs of lesser 
interest, a general murmur of dislike, and hatred 
dl subdued, aunounced the arrival of some uu- 
jnrpular individual. The people in the sessions- 
boiise judged that it was Lacy, and so it was. 
The village Scjanus entered pale, and cadaverous 
with anxiety, while his round, full, sparkling 
eyes, glanced rapidly in all directions, to ascertain 
what difficulties he might have to encounter in 
‘the approaching effort. They alighted with some 
appearance of dissatisfaction upon the form of 
Mr. Leonard, but yet the concern of Lacy at 
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his presence was not considerable, for his talent 
was not sufficient to render him a very formida¬ 
ble opponent. 

Tlie Hares, two decent looking countiy- 
nien, with a remarkable family likeness of each 
other, were then summoned to the end of the 
table, and Lacy stood up to make his charge 
against them, and to produce his informations. 
The accusation which he made was briefly as 
follows : 

These two brothers were, he said, his own 
tenants. They had been long applying to him 
for an abatement in their rent, which he had con¬ 
stantly refused. At length, he received an 
intimation, from a person in his employment, 
named Tobin, that tiiese two men, in company 
with several others, meditated an attack upon his 
house, with the view of compelling him to enter 
into the terms which they desired. Their 
rendezvous was at a ruined castle within a few 
hundred paces of his residence, and he was 
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also made aware of the night on which the 
project was to be put in execution. Accordingly, 
he took care to be upon his guard, and lay hid 
within the ruin until the party should appear. 
The two prisoners now before the magistrates 
were the two who first appeared, and they were 
instantly secured, and without much eclat. 
Some unknown circumstance, however, had oc¬ 
casioned the remainder of the party to take 
alarm, and they did not appear at the place of 
appointment. I’obin was now dead, fallen a 
victim, doubtless, to his zeal upon this very oc¬ 
casion, but Lacy had still enough of evidence to 
make his allegations good. He had tire police¬ 
men who assisted in their apprehension, and 
he had a threatening notice in the hand-writing 
of the elder Hare, which was nailed upon his 
gate, and the purport of which was, that he 
must either make up his mind to comply with 
the reasonable 'demands of his tenants, or else 
prepare his coffin. 

VOL. It. E 
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These facts were proved by the policemen 
and others, and the threatening notice was 
handed in, and examined by the magistrates. 
The identity of the handwriting was proved by 
several witnesses. 

When the Hares were called upon for tlieir 
defence, a very fat and short-armed little man 
arose. His dress was rather threadbare; his eye 
affectedly subtle; and his mouth had got a 
habitual twist to one side, from the custom of 
speaking apart, inside his palm, to counsel 
and others, in presence of the Court. He af¬ 
fected some smart attitudes, in mimicry of law¬ 
yers at 'the bar, darted his eyes knowingly on 
both sides, and whispered a moment with the 
elder Hare. He then stood up, nodded signifi¬ 
cantly two or three times, and prepared to ad¬ 
dress the magistrates. 

“ I ask pardon,” said Lacy, rising, with a 
smile, “ but I think this gentleman is an at¬ 


torney?” 
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“ Yes, 1 am concerned* for the prisoners,” 
replied the legal minnow. 

“ Then,” rejoined Lacy, "it behoves the ma¬ 
gistrates to stay a proceeding so much out of course. 
It is already decided, by many precedents, that a 
prisoner cannot be heard by attorney on his ex¬ 
amination before a magistrate.” 

The attorney replied, quoted, looked angry, 
railed and bullied, but Lacy overwhelmed him 
with precedents, and he w'as compelled to retire, 
uttering a storm of censures and menaces. 

" Oh, murther,” said the younger Hare, "arn’t 
we to have the law, either ? Well, Mr. O ‘ Twist, 
you wont keep our three and ninepence,'f' Sir, as 
you can’t be of any use to us ?” 

He was answered by a storm of abuse ; the fat 
lawyei- protesting that he had sacrificed three other 
clients to his anxiety on behalf of this pair of 

* Kmployed on their behalf. 

The customary fee of those attornies who practice at Courts. 
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ingrates. And sajiiig this, and brushing his hat 
furiously round with the cuff of his coat, he 
clapped it down upon his head, and left the 
court, looking like a man who had been very ill 
used. 

The elder Hare was then called on by Mr. 
Leonard, to deliver, in his own manner, an ac¬ 
count of the transaction. The man, who was an 
intelligent looking person, approached the table 
with some anxiety of manner, and yet w ith an ap¬ 
parent consciousness of right, vvliich excited a 
considerable degree of interest in his favour. 

“ Please your worship,” he said, “Mr. Lacy, 

1 know, is a w ell-spoken gentleman, and ’tis little 
use jit will be for me, now that my attorney is 
gone, to take it in hand to gainsay w hat he ad¬ 
vanced; but still I’ll thry my endayvours. It was I 
wrote that notice, surely, an’ it was I, an’ no one 
else, that nailed it on the gate ; an’ I’ll tell you 
why I done so. This Tobin, that they say is dead 
now, come to me one day and asked me if I’d like 
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to have my rent of my little farm abated ?—I told 
feiin I would, why not ? for it was that I w'as ask¬ 
ing Mr. Lacy for, ever an’ always. Because, says 
Tobin, Mr. L acy wants to get an abatement hitjj- 
self from the head landlord, an’ all he requires is 
just an excuse for lowering the rent to you. So 
says he, it would be a good plan if 3'ou an’ yoiir 
brother (manin’ this boy here a near me), an’ one 
or two more, would get together some night, an’ 
post a threatenin’ notice upon the gate, an’, afthei 
that, to come some night an’ make an attack, by 
\\ ay of a feint, u[)on the house, an’ give him an 
excuse for saying his life was in danger on ac¬ 
count o’ the rent. VA’e did his biddin’, an’ we 
fell into the snare they laid. Tobin set the crib 
to catch us, and now Mr. Lacy comes to put the 
Boulogne* upon our necks.” 

A murmur of suppressed indignation passed 
among the listeners, as the man concluded, but 

* A forked stick, used to secure birds taken in a crib in 
nintcr. 
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Lacy regarded him with a smile of calm reproof 
and pity. 

“ It is very well,” said he, “ the case is 
stated with very great precision. It only remains 
to oe seen in evidence that all this is not a fabri¬ 
cation.” 

“ Have you the necessary proofs of this. 
Hare?” asked Mr. Leonard. 

“ Sure here’s my brother that was by, the 
whole time while Tobin was talking to me.” 

“ I’ll take the vestment of it,” said the 
brother. 

“ My good fellow,” said Dainer, wlule 
they were smiling at the man’s simplicity, 
“ your brother lies implicated in the same accu¬ 
sation that lies against yourself, and his testi¬ 
mony can avail you nothing. Have you no 
other evidence?” 

Have you no person to produce who was 
present at those conversations with Tobin, 
besides your brother?” 
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” There was nobody by, exceptin’ myself 
an’ Thade,” replied the prisoner. 

“ You have no witness, then?” asked Leonard 
in a tone of commiseration. 

** No witness,” said the man, falling into 
a desponding attitude. 

“ No witness,” cried Lacy, starting up with 

the rapid action of one w'ho is hurried on by 
sudden passion. “ No witness ! and behold 
him standing there with the black libel yet upon 
liis lips, baffled in the vilest calumny that hate 
and disappointment ever hatched. He has no 
witness! not even among his gang of perjured 
accomplices can he find one so impudent as to 
support him in that shameless falsehood. This 
is the fate of loyal gentlemen in times like 
these. 1 have w’renched the dagger from the 
assassin’s hand, and he strives to stab me 
with his tongue. He has no witness-” 

''Yes,” cried a voice from the crowd, ‘♦he 
has one.” 
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Lacy paused, his hand still clenched, out¬ 
stretched, aud his forehead gathered into the 
frown of denunciation, while an individual 
made his way through the throng, and came 
forward to the table. The stranger was wrapt 
in a travelling cloak, and his hat, wlietlier by- 
accident or affectation, was brought low upon 
his brow. 

“ I can give evidence,” he said in a low 
voice, “ in favour of the prisoners.” 

“ And your name, sir ?” asked Mr. 
Leonard. 

The stranger paused a moment, lowered 
his face, pressed his hand upon his brow, and 
seemed to be debating with himself a point 
of vital consequence. At length he raised 
his person, and said, in the same subdued 
voice: 

“ My name is Riordan, Francis Ri- 
ordan.” 

“ It is ! I knew it!” cried Lacy, now for 
the first time springing from that attitude 
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ill \vhich he had been interrupted, into one of 
more ecstatic energy .—“ I knew the rebel 
under his disguise. ’Tis his accomplice and 
his old protector! Up, gentlemen, if you are 
loyal men, and see that traitor handcuffed.” 

“Hold!” cried Riordaii, gently raising one 
hand, and putting back with the other the 
hat which had in |»art concealed his features. 
“ It is true; my name is Riordan, as I said, 
and 1 am this man’s friend. 1 have proved 
it well this morning. Rut there is no occasion 
for the violence which Mr. Lacy recommends. 

I am come here to deliver mystlf into the 
hands of these gentlemen, who will no doubt 
see justice fully done without that stormy zeal 
which he deems necessary.” 

“ It shall be done !” said Lacy, fiercely. 

“It shall !” echoed I’rancis, “ to your perfect 
satisfaction. Aye, Lacy, you shall have it 
brimming full,—You have laid treason at my 
door, and I will point it out lurking behind 
E ‘} 
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your own. You have called me rebel, falsely 
called me so, but I will make the same 
charge good against yourself, by evidence as 
palpable as ipatter. A double rebel, false to 
your king, and darkly, covertly false to the 
hand that makes you what you are. That 
man’s defence is true and literal,” he added, 
handing over a paper to the magistrates. “ 1 
have it from the lips of Lacy’s own accomplice, 
the betrayed, the deserted Tobin. There is 
his declaration.” 

It was read aloud, and Lacy employed 
the respite thus ailbrded him in spinning a 
new clue to free himself from the labyrinth in 
which he became so unexpectedly entangled. 

The calumny,” he said, '' is strongly built, 
and shows fairly, on the face, but there is still 
a flaw in the foundation. What proof is there 
that this is Tobin’s writing ?” 

** My oath—A hundred oaths.” 

■“ Aye, oaths enough ! They are now as 
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plentiful as western winds. The word of 
Heaven is now sent far and wide, throughout 
this kingdom, but it is only used to multiply 
the opportunities of perjury. For this, good 
men have met, and holy men have prayed, 
for this the wealth of Britain melts down 
before the feet of her apostles; that they may 
be reviled and mocked, and that falsehood 
and treason may need no means to give as¬ 
surance to their calumnies. Such are the 
oaths that you can tender us, and such are 
the oaths against which the whole course of 
a life of undeviating loyalty gives feeble and 
unavailing testimony.” 

“ One oath at least, I have,” replied the 
witness calmly, “ which even you cannot im¬ 
peach.” 

“ Even there, even with that precious gem 
of perjury to decorate your falsehood, you 
still are foiled and baffled. This is not Tobin’s 
dying declaration.” 
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“How?” 

“ The'law declares that documental testimony 
is only admissible when the witness has 
supplied it under the firm belief that life 
was on the wing. What proof have of 
Uiis f” 

“ Is the law so merciful 1 ” said Francis, 
turning to the magistrates with an appealing 
look, and a smile of mingled satisfaction and 
surprize. 

“ Consult the statutes, consult Philips, 
consult Macnally, gentlemen,” cried Lacy, with 
a triumph flashing in the eyes. 

“ The document is worthless,” murmured 
Kiordan, “ I have no proof; 1 do not know, 
myself, that Tobin had resigned all hope of 
life.” 

“ And this, then,” exclaimed Lacy, with a 
satisfaction ill concealed by the show of in¬ 
dignation he thought it useful to assume— 
“ tills is the sum of all that mass of evidence 
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which was meant to overwhelm my character, 
and sink the brand of treason into my door ! ” 

“ Not all,” said Riordan, “ I have yet one 
witness left. Tobin,” he cried, “ come for¬ 
ward ! ” 

The crowd was again in motion, and Lacy 
shrunk back as if a lightning-flash had crossed 
him. Supported by a countryman, pale-faced 
and feeble, with a kerchief bound about his 
battered head, Tobin came forward trembling 
to the table. Had he been visibly summoned 
from the gra\e, with all its funeral suits and 
trappings wrapt around him, he could not have 
a|>palled the heart of Lacy with a shock of deeper 
terror and despair. He remained set in the 
attitude of sudden fear, and stared hard, as if in 
presence of a supernatural appearance. 

“ Yes ! ” exclaimed Riordan, pointing to 
the wounded man, and gazing fixedly on his per¬ 
secutor ; “ there is the witness whose testimony 
1 said even you could not impeach, for his was 
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the evidence which you have most employed 
against the lives and fortunes of your fellow-coun¬ 
trymen. His oath will make that declaration 
good, and the cloke shall be torn from your raw 
designs, and you shall be unmasked to the world 
for the subtle rebel, and the double traitor that 
you are.” 

“ for one who boasts of right upon his side,” 
muttered Lacy, with a ghastly sneer, “ you are 
vehement enough.” 

“ I am ! I love to lay the blow home on 
such a back as yours,” said Riordan warmly. 

Were you only foolish, I could be content 
to laugh at you ; were you only malicious, I 
might be satisfied to despise you; were you 
only ignorant of good, it might content me to 
avoid you; but when 1 see that ignorance, tliat 
folly, and that malice united in one dark and 
subtle heart, its owner becomes a subject for 
the lash, and that lash 1 will never spare to such 
as you, while I have a hand to lay it on.” 
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*“ You say well,” said Lacy, seizing the ad 
vantage which Riordan's vehemence afforded hhn, 
and I might fear you too, if rant could strengthen 
falseliood.” 

“ Liar, and hangman as you are !” cried the 
young soldier, wholly abandoning his self-com¬ 
mand, “ leave law to those who love it. Come 
out, and give me the satisfaction of a gentleman 
with the weapon of a soldier. Come out, and 
meet me on tlie level field, if old defeats have 
not made a coward of you! 1 say, come 

out, and make that saying good upon me, if ye 
dare ! ” 

The grim and eager smile with which his 
enemy regarded him, showed with w'hat a horrid 
rapture he would have answered the summons, 
if deeper interests had not prevented him. The 
energy of voice, and look, and action, on both 
sides, was so terrific, that it w'as some time 
before even the magistrates, armed with all tire 
influence of authority, would venture to interfere 
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between the hostile spirits. But they did at 
length interpose, and were obej'ed. 

“ i\nother time,” said Lacy, 

“ Another lime, then,” echoed Riordan. 
“ Meanwhile the witness wait?.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Lacy, addressing him¬ 
self to the magistrates, “ I iiace a word or two 
to ofl'cr. It was told me last night that Tobin 
was murdered in the hills, and I was so convinced 
of his death, that I have seldom felt a more sin¬ 
gular astonishment than his sudden rc-appearance 
at that table excited. I regretted his loss ex¬ 
tremely, for he was a useful friend, and 1 owed 
him much which I longed to repay ; I grieved 
that I had not sooner acquitted myselt of obliga¬ 
tions which he had long before laid on me. 
['I’hese words were accompanied by a covert 
glance at the witness, which was withdrawn the 
instant the speaker saw that it was understood.] 

1 have now to solicit that these prisoners be re¬ 
manded, and that the examination be deferred 
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for one night; a request which I think cannot 
appear extraordinary, considering tlie new turn 
that affairs have taken.” 

To this request, apparently so reasonable, 
Francis could offer no objection, without in¬ 
curring the reproach of virulence, and it was 
acceded to without farther question. The pri¬ 
soners were remanded ; and Lacy w as then asked 
what he had to adduce against lliordan that 
might touch his personal liberty? So downcast 
was he by the resurrection of his victim, and 
perplexed by his own embarrassed situation, that 
he could offer no accusation whatever. 

“ At present,” said he, “ I have not my 
evidence prepared. J will say more here¬ 
after.” 

“ Then you have no objection,” said Leonard, 
to his being abroad to-night upon his own re¬ 
cognizances ?” 

“ None,” 


muttered Lacy, in a sullen 
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lone. And his only relief was in the look of 
disappointed hate and malice which he sent 
after his successful enemy, as he left the ses¬ 
sions house. 



CllA PTE R XX. 


'J''he next morning, when Francis arrived at the 
sessions house, he found that the affair Iiad taken 
a still stranger turn than before. Lacy did not 
appear: he was confined to his house by illness, 
and Tobin seemed to have undergone the influ¬ 
ence of some magician in the night. He had 
lost all recollection of the document which he 
had furnished to Francis Riordan, and he was 
unable to supply any evidence whatever respect¬ 
ing the conspiracy which was yesterday alleged 
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with SO much perseverance. No reason could be 
discovered for this change of sentiment, and no 
remedy was to be found. 

Neither was there any effort made to renew 
the ancient charge against young Riordan. He 
remained at liberty, and received one or two 
significant hints from Mr. Leonard that there was 
little fear of any attempt being made to place it 
under any restriction. 

Tlie conduct of the prisoners, his proteges, 
likewise seemed extraordinary in the eyes of 
Francis. They seemed |>erfectly contented with 
their situation and not in the least dismayed vyhen 
fully committed for trial. One of them, who 
saw him look uneasy and surprized, told him 
that he need not feel the least alarm upon their 
account, though he could not at that moment let 
him know the cause of the security he felt. The 
mystery was cleared however, at the following 
assizes, whore both the brothers were discharged 
for want of a prosecutor. 
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The reader may, without any effort at detail 
ou the part of the historian, imagine all the con¬ 
sternation and delight with which Esther was 
once more received amongst her friends. It 
cotisoled her uncle for the failure of his cherish¬ 
ed schemes of religious amelioration in the 
cabins, and old Aaron for the defeat which he 
had sustained at the hands of Davy Lenigan. 

From that time forwaril, the habits, the cha¬ 
racter and the health of Lacy, seemed to have 
undergone a singular alteration. His enmity, 
his love, and his arrrbition, appeared to have been 
all together blasted. He ap|>eared but little in 
public, and the virulence of his animosity against 
Iris hiitnble neighbours was observed to soften 
aud abate by slow degrees. In a few months, 
his name was seldom heard in courts of justice, 
was seldotn seen at the head of committals in 
the public prints, and at length sounded in the 
ears of those who heard it, like that of one de¬ 
parted from the world. There was a mixture of 
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kindliness and pity in the tone with which his 
name was mentioned among cottage circles, which, 
more than all besides, demonstrated the altera¬ 
tion which had taken place in Lacy’s character. 

It was with a fe/tling of sincere concern and 
pity, likewise, that Esther learned, in some months 
after, that her disappointed admirer was danger¬ 
ously ill, and supposed, indeed, to have already 
reached a hopeless stage in his disease. She was 
seated at table, when the account arrived, and it 
aflected her deeply and visibly; for she well 
knew that, whatever Lacy had been to others, he 
had always loved her witli a deeper and a truer 
passion than men so evil minded generally feel. 

From day to day the accounts became more 
alarming, and,at length, a messenger, sent specially 
by Francis, for the purpose of enquiring into the 
condition of the sufferer, returned with astonish¬ 
ment upon his countenance to say that Mr. Lacy, 
though unable to leave his room for two 
days before, had suddenly disappeared from 
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ftmongst his attendants, and fled, no one knew 

V 

whitlier. 

Disturbed by this intelligence, Esther arose 
and walked out into the air, while Francis 
njounted his horse, and ro^^ across the mountains 
to oft'er whatever assistance wy within his power. 

The evening was calnj,\ and Esther sat to 
enjoy it in a rustic scat, placed in a corner 
of the solitary mountain recess in which Lough 

U-was situated. Before her lay the lake, 

a still and dark expanse, crossed by a few 
broad gleams of light from the w^estern extremity. 
On the opposite side, a solemn precipice sunk 
suddenly upon the level water, its sides rugged 
with granite, intertangled with stunted shrubs, its 
forehead bald and frowning, and its foot slij)pered 
in a moss of the teuderest green, which the 
vassal waters kissed in silent veneration. On 
the right hand, a small cascade just served to 
deepen the sense of solitude on the mind of 
the beholder. On the left, the shore scarce 
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rose above the surface of the lake, and thf 

.9 

summits of some distant hills, which appeared 

* 

above the undulating heath, suggested the idea 
of an interminable extension of the vale which here 
commenced. Aroun^ the shores of the crj^gj 
side, the shrubs wefe silvered with a dripping 
moisture, occasione^i by the oozing from another 
lake, whicli lay at a loftier elevation on the 
other side of the mountain. 

In a boat, on the lake, was a servant of the 
house, who was employed in anghng for some 
grey trout. Esther watched him pulling gently 
to the land, drawing in his skiff, and carrying 
his net well loaded to the house, witlmut stirring 
from her attitude of contemplation. 

In this situation, she was surprized by the 
appearance of several peasant children, who 
were advancing by the winding road that led 
out of the valley. I'hey were all attired in 
white, and one, a peachy cheeked boy of five 
or six years of age, held in his arms a kind 
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hf effigy, dressed up in female habiliments, 
anil paving th^ breast bone of a gpose as 
a succedaneum for tbfc hunian countenance. 
When they came in sight of the lady, the\ 
.suddenly halted, and a wJiispering consultation 
ensued, which from the wtooping position of 
manv of the figures, .seemedVo consist of certain 
word.s of encouragement and counsel, addressed 
to the bearer of the effigy. Advancing then 
within a few paces of the seat on which Esther 
lay expecting them, they separated, and fell 
back on either .side, suffering the little fellow 
to advance alone, and sireak for them to the 
lady. Esther watched his demeanour in this 
awful crisis with a natural interest. Looking 
up in her face, with a bold smile, and a 
bhisli, which was the only mark of conscious 
hardihood in his appearance, he said with great 
distinctness: 

Good morrow, ma’am.” 

“ Good morrow, sir,” replied Esther, smiling. 
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but relaxing nothing of her stateliness, nor in 
any way assisting him. 

‘^ Somethin’, ma’amy for Miss Biddy, if you 
please.” 

“And who is M^ss Biddy, sir?” 

This was not ii^ the little fellow’s lesson, 
and he looked si^long over his shoulder for 
assistance from the prompter. A girl, some¬ 
what older, and with a sisterly resemblance 
in llie face, advanced a step or two, and said, 
wkh a downcast eye and a timid accent: 

“ Saint Bridget, ma’am, if you please.” 

“And who is Saint Bridget, love?” 

This again was a question top deeply the- 
olpgical for any head in the little assembly, and 
they, all looked at one another with puzzled 
and. eoquirijag eyes. But as Esther although 
a conscientious protestaot, was not, in the 
language of the cottagers, a “ convartherj” 
she did not think it necessary to press it any 
farther, BiecOUeetwg that the following day 
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\.'as the anniversary of the saint tdiove named, 
ato cj la nrggrtrewwiL^lso die village customs, which 
used to affiprd her^iS^ flMtch delight in her 
infancy, she placed a liberal donation in the 
hand of “ Miss Biddy’s youthful advocate, 
and had the pleasure of seeiog the whole piity 
hurry off, whispering togethe^ and conversing 
in suppressed exultation. 

“ I hardly know what my uncle might-say,’’ 
she murmured to herself, “ if he knew that I 
eiicouraged so profane a ceremony. But what¬ 
ever claims the great virgin of Kildare might 
lay upon me in a religious point of view, I 
cannot avoid feeling some interest in the name, 
when I recollect that it has suggested one 
of the Irish melodies.” 

Scarcely hlid she uttered these words, when 
a low hoarse voice, at her ear, said, in a tone 
of deep anxiety and earnestness: 

Be not alarmed, Esther! Let me entreat 
you, Esther, not to feel aay alarm.” 

F 2 
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She sprung to her feet at the sound of this 
startling voice, and, lookin;^ 
rapidity, beheld a figure sent ^-^liivering 
through every nerve witl):n her frame. Richard 
Lacy was standing ijnderneath a fading labur¬ 
num ; bis attire oy a meaner appearance than 
had ever been us||(al with him ; his face (to use 
a powerful and uritranslateable French expression) 
utterly decharne; his eyes sending out a wild 
and sickly fire, and his whole figure wearing 
the plain and visible marks of diminished for¬ 
tunes, of ruined hopes, and faded energies of 
mind and person. 


“ I, too,” he said, perceiving the irrepres¬ 
sible emotion and surprize with which Esther 
gazed upon him, “ I, too, you see, can play 
the spectre when 1 please.” And he pointed 
with a horrid smile to his ghastly countenance, 
and then to his attenuated frame. 


“ Mr. Lacy !” Esther said, in a low voice, and 
panting with agitation. 
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” continued, v?ith the same 

ghastly calmness si,n his utterance, “ it is but 
the rehearsal of aSj^art that I must soon be 
called to enact in glodmy truth. They are 
calling for me fast, but I am come here first to 
finish my last scene before your eyes, for I have 
loved your praise, once, far\too well. 1 could 
not die, Esther, without bidding you farewell, not 
lliat 1 fear it yet for many a day, but it is 
possible.” 

“ Oh, do not say it.” 

“ Wherefore should I not?” he exclaimed 
with sudSen passion —“ Why do you bid me 
not ? 1 could tell you who has brought me to that 
point. I know, and you know, who it is that made 
lliis world look worthless in my eyes, and 
crossed my life with torture, disappointment, w'oe 
and want; and yet you bid me to remain among 
the miseries which that one has spread about 
me, you bid me hug the rack to which that one 
has bound me ! I could tell you who it is, but 
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I will not j — for I love you — deeplvj^ to the 
death, I love you.—Ah, shrink nijOrom the ufecfa- 
ration of a dying man.” 

“ Dying ! ” 

“ Aye, dying, though it be by morsels. 
Dying a fearful and despairing death ; dying all 
full of blood j all hdpeless; all dismayed ; aye, for 
the first time, all dismayed with my forebodings ! ” 

“ Oh, do not—do not speak so shock¬ 
ingly-” 

“ What should I do ? ” 

“ Repent-!” 

“ Of what ? Count me up, first, - the sum 
of that which I have laid upon my soul; and 
munber, then, the years which this worn frame 
is fitted to outlive, and see if I have time to 
wash the mass away. The fiends' lave got the 
better of my courage. 1 could not bear the 
horrors of my bed at night. Such shapes—such 
shrieks—such menaces—such dreams of horror 
and of anguish. They told me that 1 iuid 
no chance of life, and yet they wished to tie 
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me down to ail the horrors of aolitude and re- 
cD!!:A;'tion. Bii* I could not bear the fever in 
luy mind) and I hu.^wd from that troubled host 
of thoughts, to look for peace and pity and 
refreshment in your presence.” 

“ Oh, would I could afford it!” exclaim¬ 
ed Esther, with great earnestness and warmth. 

“ But you cannot,” cried Lacy, bitterly. . 
“ They tell me, at my house that 1 am changed ; 
they think, because my looks and actions are no 
longer what they were, that I am altered too in 
mind and in affection. Because they see not the 
fever of ambition burning in my eye, they think 
1 am content ; because they mark not the working 
of hate upon my brow and lip, they think 1 am 
appeased; because they see not the turmoil of 
love in all a>nduct and my speech, they 
think 1 am reigned. But they deceive themselves. 
The evil spirits have not left my bosom, but they 
have done their work, and they are siiunbering 
within tlieir house. 1 am still disgusted with the 
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thing I am, although I make no effort to become 
%\hat I would be. I still 
enemy, although it be witk^n inactiv<f hatred; 
1 love you still, though^^ith a hopeless pas¬ 
sion.” 

“ Believe me, believe me,” said Esther, 1 
feel for you.” 

“ And is that much !” the half delirious man 
exclaimed, standing erect, and knitting his 
brow'S upon her, “ Is that so wonderful ? For you, 
Esther, 1 would have been the glorious thing that 
I have failed to become ; and for you have 1 be¬ 
come the miserable thing I am ! Great Justice !” 
he exclaimed, throwing up his arms and remaining 
in an attitude of despairing wonder, “Is this the 
end of all my early projects, o f all my hope, of 
all my love ? The innocent have died—the sinles.s 
wept—my hands have become clammy with gore. 
1 am loaded with the curses of bereaved thous¬ 
ands, the world labours to heave me from its 
breast, and the dreaded deep roars for me like a 



hungry monster—anu this is all my ease, that 
Ksther feels for me !” 

“ Oh, Richard ' Richard !” 

Not before, in this interview, had Esther ven- 
ttired to address him thus familiarly by his Chris¬ 
tian name, l^he suggestion of intimacy which it 
conveyed struck through his bosom with a soften¬ 
ing influence ; he clasped his hands, bent gradu¬ 
ally forward, and every limb appeared to feel the 
cjiiickening agitation. Esther, feeling her power, 
resolved to use it for his benefit. 

“ Richard,” she said, “ if you have loVed me, 
as you say, grant me tins one request—” 

I’erceiving tliat he did not move, she laid her 
hand upon his arm, and repeatetl, in a softened 
voi(!e, “ Richard !” 

He looked on her with an expression of the 
most intense pleasure, and said, “ What would 
you, Esther ? What must I do for you I” 

“ Return to your home,” said Esther, bursting 
into tears, and extending her hands towards him 
F 5 
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in deep pity—“ Repress those horrid fancies; 
live, and be Esdier’s friend! Oh, do not yield 
diat strong and gifted mind to false and de^ 
strudtive knaginations. Whatever may have 

t 

been your faults, you have much to hope, for 
you have been strongly, terribly tempted. A 
single one of those many passions, which have 
consumed your youth, might have sufficed for 
the endangering of many a soul. Despair not 
then, for your own sake—for mine. Return 
to your home, employ your days iu offices of 
benevolence and kindness, deserve all that yon 
can, and believe me, I know, I feel, that then 
is much within your power.” 

The unfortunate Lacy listened to her with 
motionless attention, and seemed, when she had 
made an end, to feel regret that he could not 
continue to enjoy the happiness he felt in 
hearing her. He then folded his arms, and re¬ 
mained some moments with his eyes dilated, 
and fixed in mournful meditation on the earth. 



«Esther," he sud ut last, “ that one sup¬ 
port, at least, is left for me—Whether 1 suc¬ 
ceed or fail, at least remember that 1 obejesl 
;ou at the instant. Whatever be the coiodr of 
the repute that may remain after me, remenrber 
that to you, at least, 1 was not guilty of ai^ 
error; whether I die detested or forgiven, forget 
not that to you, at least, 1 lived sincere, un¬ 
changing, and devoted.’’ 

He took her hand in his, shook it twice 
with great force, regarding her at the same 
time with the air of despairing resolution which 
one feels at resigning for ever a sole and ruling 
hope. He then walked up the pathway, con¬ 
tinuing to turn upon her the same heart siiat- 
lered gaze, until he was hid by the interposing 
shrubs. When she could no longer behold 
him, Esther sunk down upon the seat which 
she had left, and relieved herself by crying 
bitterly. 

He keprt his word with Esther, in adopting 
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the course of life which‘^isTie recommended ; 
but the shock which his health had undergone 
was too severe, and he died before the year 
was ended. This event was regarded by some 
with pity, and by the greater number with in¬ 
difference. Whether the change in his conduct 
were effected by the influence of true repent¬ 
ance, or merely a new direction given to the 
ruling passion ; whether it was found available 
or otherwUe, are questions not to be solved on 
earth: but, as we know that the just Author of 
human nature always proportions his mysterious 
aids to the violence of those passions which he 
has implanted in the heart, it may be hoped 
that Lacy’s exertions were not made in 


vain. 
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TRACY'S AMBITION. 


CHAPTER I. 


Few persons in this world, I believe, ever 
led a life of more equable prosperity than 
mine, until my years approached that period 
when the fortunes of most men cease to be 
stormy, and the passion for adventure has 
died away, or given place to a longing for 
domestic peace and comfort. I was one of a 
race who may be considered the only tenants 
of land in my native Island. Our castle 
* F 2 
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owners, above us, and our cidiin holders, below, 
are both men of estate; while .we occupy the 
generous position of honorary agents to tlie 
former, serving to collect their rents in a trouble¬ 
some country ; and of scape goats on whom tlie 
latter are enabled to repose the burthen of rent, 
tythes, and county charges. 

1 was, for any thing I could ever learn to the 
contrary, a happy man. My wife, Mary, though 
superior to me in birth and education, was gentle 
and affectionate, and my daughter Ellen was not 
only a beauty, but an excellent house-keeper. 
But, let me here inform you how 1 was fortu¬ 
nate enough to conclude a matriraouial engage¬ 
ment, ill which the advantage iu rank and almost 
every other circumstauce, was on my side. 

It was. Ladies, an elopement. 1 was standing, 
on a sultry day in Autumn, amongst a crowd of 
persons, who were witnessii^ the races of a well 
known city in our neighbourhood. The course 
occupied a space of some miles around a gentle 
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acclivity, on tb* suaiinit of which was a stunted 
obelisk of inodera architecture, which on this 
occasion displayed a dag of gay device. The 
whole side of another hill, which arose on the 
farther side of the course, between me and the 
city, seemed to be one fluctuating mass of life. 
It was covered with a black multitude, over which 
the bright sunshine shed its heavy autumnal splen¬ 
dour, glittering occasionally with a more gay 
and marked effect on the wfiite kerchiefs and 
scarlet mantles which enlivened the darker ground 
work of the scdne. It resembled a moving lake 
of black hats and brisk caps and bonnets, inter¬ 
mingling its contents in a hundred eddies, and 
receiving tributary streams from the many patli- 
ways w'hich led over the fields and hedges from 
the city. The tents, as tattered as the robe of 
Julius Ca;sar, the casks of liquor, the shining 
drinking vessels set forth at the entrance of each ; 
the grotesque signs, the stand-house, the band, 
the equipages filled with flaunting silks and 
* F 3 
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rauslins, and the mass of equestrian spectators 
who made the field shake under tliein from tin\e 
to time, contributed to render the- scene not a 
little exhiiirating. 

I leaned against a stunted tree, after the heats 
were ended, listening to the conversation of some 
country people who were seated on the short 
sun-burnt grass, eating gingerbread and slily 
passing round under cover of the women’s blue 
cloaks, a bulky substance, which from the use 
made of it, I judged to be a quart bottle. Tlie 
people were descending from the various emi¬ 
nences which tliey had occupied for the advan¬ 
tage of seeing the course, and the tents became 
too narrow and scanty for the numbers who were 
anxious to obtain refreshment within. The carri¬ 
ages and horsemen, surrounded by clouds of dust, 
were rapidly whirling off in.the direction of the 
city, and, in a little time, most of the respectable 
spectators had taken the way homeward. 

Suddenly, a low, harsh sound, resembling 
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that occasioned by the inundation of a great 
mass of waters, arose from the multitude, ajid 
made me turn my eyes quickly towards the hill 
before mentioned. I saw tlie crowd thickening 
in the centre, while the groups, which before were 
scattered at a distance over the landscape, now 
hunied rajridly towards the main throng. The 
dull indistinct sound, wliicli I at first heard, sooir 
broke out into shrieks and yells, and 1 belteUf 
female figures flying in terror towards the high¬ 
way leading to the city. Tlie condensed mul¬ 
titude seemed to be borne backward and forward 
in an agitated and tumultuous manner, while 
sticks were brandished and stpnes thickened 
in the air. At the ^ame time, as if the 
discord on earth had communicated itself 
to the heavens, the face of the sky was over¬ 
spread, and a deluge of rain was poured upon 
the combatants, which coutinned without intef- 
luission throughout the eveuiug. 

While 1 hastened to the shelter of a close 
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thorn, (the only one tliat was left unoccupied 
near me,) my attention was caught by a lady 
and gentleman on horseback, who were gal- 
lopptng away from the scene of action, and 
followed by a servant in plain livery. On a 
sudden, I perceived the lady stretching away 
from her companion, who presently pulled up 
his horse, as if fearful of alarming tlie dying 
animal by the appearance of pursuit. I saw 
the latter take a path which passed close 
by the spot on which I stood. In a little 
nme 1 perceived, by the expanded nostrils, 
staring eyes, and levelled ears of the animal, 
that, although the fair rider Vept her seat 
with great firmness, still the excursion was 
not undertaken at her own suggestion. The 
extreme rapidity of its motion, however, seemed 
to produce that effect on her mind, which fear, 
alone, could not accomplish, A shoit, faint 
scream, which pierced my very heart wiih pity, 
broke from the poor young lady; her head, 
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which until then had been bent forward in 
an attitude of steady resolution, now hung help¬ 
lessly back, her small round hat was carried 
away, and a mass of bright tresses streamed 
upon the wind. Onward still the animal 
pressed, making the condition of the rider still 
rfr(n;e perilous. Her frame grew momently more 
feeble, and swung from side to side, while the reins 
slackened in her grasp, and she seemed, at every 
fresh bound of the steed, in the imminent danger 
of reeling from the saddle. 

'riie manner in which 1 was enabled to 
arrest the progress of the steed, to restore 
the dear equestrian to her feet, and in line, 
to leave her in perfect security, it is not needful 
to detail. Let it be sufficient to relate, that 
this adventure led to an acquaintance with the 
lovely fugitive, and this acquaintance ended 
in the elopement above alluded to. Fearful 
that we could not obtain the consent of her 
brother, who was her only living relative, and 
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on whom she was entireljr dependent, we 
formed the unwise resolution of first placing 
it, beyond his power to oppose our wishes, 
if they happened to jar against lus own. This 
was, indeed, a thoughtless act of mine, con¬ 
sidering that they were orphans, had lived 
together from their childhood, and ever, 
then, had kept a single counsel. It was doubly 
criminal and inconsiderate, as her brother 
had been very kind to her, and though his 
fortune was not brilliant, afforded her even 
more of elegant accomplishment than was 
usual in her rank. 

We had found an accommodating clergyman, 
and the ceremony was nearly concluded, when 
the young gentleman, whose pursuit we were 
prepared to expect, (though we scarcely ima¬ 
gined it could be so rapid) was added to 
our wedding party. To our great astonishment 
there were no marks of displeasure on his 
countenance, and he remained, with much 
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equanimity of maimer to witness the completion 
of the ceremony. I saw that he avoided 
looking towai^s his sister, who seemed on the 
point of ^king to the eRrtb, and th^ his lip 
trembled for a moment when he heard lilir 
speak the last necessary words of assent. The 
inSiSint the clergyman had ceased to speak, and 
while the few who were in the room awaited, 
with embarrassed sileRfCe, the first movement 
of one so deeply interested, he walked up 
to the bride, took her hand, kissed her, and 
looking in her face for a few seccmds, with 
a smile, in which die bitterness of reproach 
was tempered by the deepest pity and affection, 
he said: 

Since it is beyond recal, I will be one 
of those to congratulate you. You have found 
a way, at length, to rid yourself of a disa¬ 
greeable restraint. Why did you not tell me 
of this, Mary ? What had I ever done to 
make you distrust my affection for you ? If 
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you Uiink I could have been selfish enough 
to prefer my own satisfaction to your happi¬ 
ness, you mistake my character altogether, and 
you ought to have known it, Maryj before now. 
I hoped 'you would, at least, have allowed me 
to act the part of a brother to you, when this 
occasion should arrive. But you have rejected'fhe 
from your confidence, and I will never seek to 
acquire it again. Goodbye!” Here he pressed 
her hand, closed his lips hard, and looked long 
into her eyes. “ I am sorry you should have 
thought this necessary.” 

He then shook her band again, and letting 
it fall, as suddenly as if his touch had paralyzed 
its energies, turned round, and left the house 
w'ith a step and look ^f forced case and in- 
diflference. 

To me he said not a word, nor cast a 
single glance either of indignation or forgive¬ 
ness. 1 expected rage and reproaches, and for 
those 1 was prepared, but this perfect jpil 
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lUTimpassiojoed contempt (if indeed so positive 
a feeling at all entered into his thoughts), this 
total forgetfulness of my very presence, had 
sometliing inv it so annoying, that the recollection 
of that moment, whenever it occured at any 
subsequent period of my life, made the blood 
tiugks\in my very ears and fingers. 

In a short time after, Ulick Regan (the 
brother) left the country, without making any 
oue acquainted with the place of his destina¬ 
tion. Previous to his departure, he invested the 
sum which he originally intended for her dowry 
in the hands of a cormnou friend j with whom 
it still remained, for the benefit of her eldest 
daughter. 

The calm generosity and forbearance, with 
which he had treated her, made an impression 
on the young mind of Mary Tracy which 
never after was removed. Even during the first 
months of our married life, although every day 
cotwdtaced me more and more of the depth and 

VOL. n. G 
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sincerity of her affection, 1 bad fneq neatly the 
laortificatiou to detect the traces of weeping in 
her eyes, and to observe, by her repeated and 
inraluntary fits of abstraction, that her thoughts 
were still occupied with the remembrance of 
her ingratitude. I believe the first time 1 heard 
her volunteer the mention of his name, after'our 
marriage, was on the birth of our second child, 
when, after gazing on it with great fondness for 
some moments, she asked me, in a low voice, 
“ If it was not like Uiick, in the eyes?” To 
which 1 i-eplied, as if struck on a sudden with 
the force of the remark, that it was an exact fac¬ 
simile ; although, to say a truth, excepting the 
general resemblance which the great human fa¬ 
mily bear one to anotlter, there was not much to 
he said on tli« similitude. 

With the exceptiou of this little melauchoiy 

ou Mary’s part, we passed our time with suffi¬ 
cient comfort at Cushlaneheg, the name of my 
little residence I kept a couple of stout lading 
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horses, an outside jaunting car, to give the ladies 
au ailing ou Sundays, and a small turf boat, 
which was moored in a creek of the neighbouring 
river, and by means of whicli I maintained a 
little export trade with tlie capital of the county 
in corn, pork, freeholders, and other commodi- 
ties ,\hich 1 raised ou my farm. 

1 endeavoured, with all the good-will in my 
power, to sustoin the diameter for hospitality 
which had been transmitted to me by. my father. 
1 did so, nevertheless, with a laudable share of 
prudence. It was my principle never to give 
entertainments, and seldom to be wholly without 
society. I seldom gave “parties,” for I thought 
it uo part of tlie virtue of hospitality to summon 
a number of quiet families, from their comfortable 
fire-sides to my own, to keep them tossing their 
heels into the air to the sound of a small current 
of wind forced through a number curiously 
▼aiied apedures, or plying them with a frightftil 
excess of stimulant at an hour when nature 
G 2 
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yearned for the sedatives of slumber and quies¬ 
cence, leaving them, moreover, to answer for many 
a nien-she-sthig * that was given, in the interim, 
to the weary vrayfarer w'ho might call at their 
houses. Let every man make his house merry’, 
while he holds it, was my sentiment. A cheer¬ 
ful gentleman, whose chiranies may be di.'cerii- 
ed from the king’s highway, will never be in 
want of society, though he should never stir 
abroad to look for it. This is a fact which 1 
have learned from experience. 

Such was my course of life up to the period 
when that horrid passion, the ravages of whicii 
so swiftly overthrew my peace, and tore up ail my 
earthly hopes, first shed its darkening soil upon 
a heart that, until then, was light and compara¬ 
tively guiltless. The monotony of the events, 
which filled up my time of youth and manhood, 
had left my nature untempted and my passions 
unexcited. I was not prosperous enough to be- 
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come intoxicated, nor poor enough to gi-ow 
moody and dark-hearted, nor sufficiently at ease 
ill my circumstances to sit idle and invent sin. 
1 had so many objects to accomplish, from 
year to year, that my mind was never free from 
a certain degree of care; but they never were 
singly^ of sufficient magnitude to occasion soli¬ 
citude, nor to arouse ambition. 



CHAPTER II. 


M y daughter, Ladies, I have already said, was 
beautiful ; and where Beauty is, there Love will 
surely find his time to enter. The articles of 
marriage were concluded on a Christmas Eve, 
between Rowan Clancy, the son of a neighbour¬ 
ing gentleman, and nty blushing child; and in¬ 
deed (if the testimony of trembling hands and 
blushes might be taken) to the delight of each 
party. 
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After the necessary documents had been alf 
duly signed and sealed, my friend Clancy (the 
bridegroom's father) and I went to take a snack 
of collared head and cider, while the young peo¬ 
ple, who were not so hungry, nor so curious, 
remained chatting together in the room which 
•we had left. 

Well, Clancy,” said I, “ so this great 
croppV-gardener, this weedei-out of disaffection, 
is come, with his hoes and rakes and nippers, 
to make the ground clear in our neighbour¬ 
hood ? ” 

“ You mean Dalton?” 

“ I do.” 

'' Ue will be welcome to you, at all events. 
He is always polite and courteous to you, 
though we, useless beings, come in for the drum¬ 
sticks and knuckle-bones of his good will. I 
never in my life saw' one man get so fond oi 
another, at first sight, as he did of you the 
other day • at the inquest. It would almost 
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appear as if he had some appointment in his head 
for you.” 

“ Pho!” said I, “ what appointment do you 
talk of? Except he made me a process-server 0i 
a clerk of petty sessions, what could he do for 
me?” 

“ Don’t you know that he has great influence 
at the Castle ? How would you like the poit of 
vice-regal secretary ?—or a chief magistracy ?—or 
a coronership ?—or even a simple commission of 
the peace ? This is a fine money-making, liti¬ 
gious, head-breaking, house-breaking country.” 

‘‘ Poh!” I exclaimed, I never had, nor 
ever desire to have, any ambitious projects. I have 
an aflPectionate wife, [I heard Mary just turning 
the handle of the door as she entered j a duti¬ 
ful and sensible, yet lively, daughter. I am con¬ 
tented with my condition, and I think if I were 
tempted by any offer that could bring increase of 
care with increase of honour, I would have no 
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iiesitation in declin.-Well, Willy, what’s tlie 

matter ?” 

The iiiterruptioii was occasioned by the sud¬ 
den entrance of my second boy, who dashed into 
the room with shoes covered by a composition of 
SHOW and puddle, eyes staring and eager, ami 
cheeks flushed with exercise, his dark cord jacket 
and^^trowsers whitened in sundry places with the 
fragments of well aimed snowballs, and his shirt- 
frill lying wrinkled, moist, and plaitless, about his 
neck. He pulled off his little leathern cap (which 
was shockingly abused, considering the lime he 
had it), and said very loudly: 

“ Two men, papa, are waiting to spake to 
you.” 

“ Spake, Willy !” cried his mother, “I often 
told you speak was the word.” 

VVeeting to speak to you, sir,” the boy 
repeated. 

“ You have a shocking brogue, child,” said 
his, mother. 
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Withoat tarrying to chide him for the unae- 
cessary length to which he carried the iroprore- 
menty I went to give audience to Uie strangers in 
tb« kitchen. 

One of these fellows was a city bailiff, who 
brought me a summons to attend as petit juror 
at the next assizes. 

“ Poh,” said I, “ you must not give it jne.’' 

“ Oh, fait, sir, —” 

1 can’t go. There, throw it into the tire, 
and here’s a sixpence. You shall have a glass of 
spirits, if you please. Now mind, you lost my 
summons; that’s an honest fellow.” 

“ Long life to your honour.” 

And the summons was burned accordingly. 

The otlier man, a little ferret in the pay of 
Dalton, brought me a letter from that gentle¬ 
man, which I had been expecting for some days, 
which I received with no little anxiety. Not¬ 
withstanding the tone of indifference which I 
assumed to Clancy, I had, in point of fact. 
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bticome more closely connected with Dalton, 
timing the previous month, than I cared to leL 
him understand. A magistrate himself, and 
toiling hard for preferment, he had expressed 
a wish for my co-operation, and opened to iny 
view prospects of personal advantage which I 
found it difficult to legard with that indifference 
of which I boasted. The influence wliicii a 
little tixertion, such as he reconuneudeci, would 
procure me among the people of the neighboui- 
hood ; the emoluments, trifling indeed in appear¬ 
ance, but yet capable of being improved into a 
return worthy of consideration ; the rank to w hich 
It would lift me among the gentry of tlic coun¬ 
try ; the post which perhaps it would become 
my right to occupy among the representatives 
of ancient families, at sessions and assizes; no 
insolent bailiff' nor Peeler to slap the court-house 
doors in my face; no iinpertineut crier to pick 
me out of a U'owd with his long white wand, 
and bid me “ Lave that, an’ make room foi 
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the gentlemen o’ the Bar—” I figured to my¬ 
self all these flattering circumstances, while 1 
pased up and down our flagged hall, with the 
letter still unopened in my hand, under such an 
agitation of spirits as I had seldom before ex¬ 
perienced. 'I'hose who have been accustomed 
to read of the influence of ambition on those cha¬ 
racters only who have fixed their desires on 
object so dignified and important, as to com- 
nand an instant and general sympathy, may 
perhaps smile at my jretty aspirings, and refuse 
to admit the sufficiency of my motives; but the 
lesson, in all instances, is the same, and the im¬ 
pulse equally violent and tempestuous. Ambition 
is said to be the passion of advanced years. I found 
it so. But when it does awake, it acts upon the soul 
like the waters of the fabled fountain of Bimini, 
rekindling faded energies and aspirations, and 
renewing the old man’s youth like the eagle’s. 

Suddenly I heard a stir in the inner room, 
and Clancy presently opened the door, in order 
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to depart. I started, as if I had been con¬ 
scious of some guilty act, and hastily concealed 
the letter, while I advanced to do him the 
parting honours. Rowan, too, departed for a 
distant part of the country on some business ; 
after it had been settled that the marriage 
slumid take place early in the ensuing month, 
aboiit \\hich time his leturn was exjiccted. 
But rorlune laughed in secret at our anange- 
inents. 

The letter contained matter of a more 
staitling nature than 1 had anticipated. It ran 
as follows :— 

“ If you regard either my interest, or your 
own, come hither instantly. My W’letched son, 
after a week’s absence, is just retunied to ruin 
me for ever. Come—come at once ; and take— 
for your reward, a father’s gratitude and all 
a friend’s endeavours for your benefit.” 

I ordered a horse, upon the instant, and 
gallopped ill the direction of Dalton’s house. 
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A PARTY of police were e.xercising o» the 
lawu before the liall-door. 1 passed them by, 
and, entering hastily, found Dalton in his 
drawing-room, seated at a table, leaning on 
his elbow's, and with his temples resting on his 
r lenched hands. In a chair, at a little distance, 
sat his son, a youth about eighteen years of 
age, of excelling beauty, and fashionably dressed, 
without the slightest appearance of foppery. 
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Soon after I entered, he left the room, a po¬ 
liteness which afforded a considerable relict 
to his father and myself. 

" Is he gone ?” Dalton asked, raising his 
head and gazing round, in anger. Oli, Tracy, 
he will send me to my grave!” 

“ How is this, Dalton ?” 

“ A week he has been away, and now he 
comes to tell me he has gone in debt five 
hundred pounds, which must be paid before 
to-morrow, or my poor boy’s character is lost 
amongst his respectable acquaintances. He 
is my joy and my ruin, my delight and my 
despair. I had rather think of perishing, 
than let him want tlie money, for I know his 
principles of honour to be so quick and line 
that it would be consigning him to misery, 
And yet where should 1 get it before night 
He paused, but I was silent. 

“ Tracy, could you assist me ^ ” 

'' With what?” said 1. 
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“ Lend me this sum.” 

“ Five hundred pounds ! ” I cried aloud, 
ill consternation. 

“ Aye, for one day ! ” 

“ If but for an hour—” said 1— 

“ What interest you will.” 

“ How could you think,” said I, that it 

was possible 1 could have so much-” I 

paused, for at that instant I recollected that 
I had got six hundred pounds, (my daughter’s 
wedding portion) into my possession the pre¬ 
ceding day. My hesitation did not e.scape the 
piercing eye of Dalton. 

“ If you can serve me, Tracy,” he said, 
“ do not refuse to reach out your hand. I am 
certain of receiving double the sum within a 
week, and you will bind me to your service 
for ever.” 

“ Is it not strange,” said 1, “ tliat so good 
and talented a young man as Mr. Henry Dalton 
would place you in so arduous a difficulty ? ” 
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“ This is a trifle,” said Dalton, in great dis¬ 
tress, ‘‘ to what he lias done before. He will 
destroy me utterly. He gambles, races, fights, 
and sports away all that I gain -by toil, and 
peril to my life.” 

» 

“ I would not listen to his requests.” 

“ Requests! He make me a request for 
money! Nor would I neither, if he did. 
Bui. that is never done. He is far too sensitive 
to ask for it. But when I see him sitting 
silent there, with the longing in his heart, even 
while he strives to appear cheerful and indifferent 
to his necessities, 1 cannot bear to leave him in 
restraint.” 

“ Necessities ! ” 

“ To him they are become so. Ah, Tracy, 
youth at best is but a fleeting season, and it 
is cruelty in age to abridge it of those manly 
sports which are its pride and pleasure. I see 
my early days reflected through my boy, and I 
cannot eriBure the idea of restricting him in 
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tiis amuseinents^ any more than I could, at his 
age, have endured restraint myself.” 

“ But that his own filial affection should not 
suggest-*— ” 

“ It would, it would, if lie were only aware 
of the ruin he is bringing on me, but that he 
knows not, nor must ever know. A great part 
of my pain on those occasions is in concealing 
from him the inconvenience he occasions.” ' 

“ You astonish me !”. I exclaimed. “And if 
your gold flows thus aw'ay from you, wliere rio 
you think of getting riches ?” 

“ The world is full of them,” said Dalton, 
“ but where could I find such another sou ?” 

A pause now ensued, during which I felt not 
a little perplexity. I felt sincerely for tlie father’s 
anguish, peculiar as I considered the cause to be, 
and yet I could not tell in what way 1 might 
assist him. But therefore need I dwell upon 
the means he used to prevail with me ? Knough 
is said when I mention that he did prevail, and 
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that I placed my daughter’s wedding portion in 
ids hands, under the full conviction that it would 
be refunded before the ensuing mcMith, and with 
his note of hand to that effect. 

As 1 descended the stairs, young Dalton 
opened parlour door, and enquired, with great 
appearance of interest, after the health of my 
family, and in paiticular, but with some appear¬ 
ance of hesitation, after Ellen. I answered all bis 
questions without making any allusion to the in¬ 
tended marriage, for it had been agreed on both 
sides to keep the circumstance private until it 
approached the eve of celebration. 

1 then remounted, and rode home. 'I'he 
house appeared more than usually lonely on that 
evening. The sky was clear, sunny, and breath¬ 
less, and the wide prospect around our door was 
w rapt in a bright winter calm. The reigning si¬ 
lence was so profound, that 1 heard the trampling 
of the horses on the hard and echoing high-road 
at the distance of several miles; while the voices 
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of those within doors sounded through the open 
house like the waking noises which a sick man 
hears through the dulness of his morning lethargy. 
The snow still remained in the garden ridges and 
along the Iiedges, and a few light fragments of 
mist, that hung suspended and motiouloss in mid 
air, seemed to have caught the reflection of the 
general whiteness from the earth. I entered 
our parlour slow'ly, and taking a chair before the 
tire, began to contemplate the burning turf sods, 
with that air of grave deliberation so exquisitely 
painted by Cowper, while Ellen retired to her 
chamber to indulge her feelings of loneliness 
in solitude, and Mary sung to the piano. 

Towards night, the sky began to blacken, 
a sullen raw’ wind drove through the naked trees 
that intermingled their aged boughs over our 
thatch, and thick showers of snow were soon 
after drifted along the soil. The dreariness of the 
evening was favourable to the moody and feverish 
influences that were every moment gaining 
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ground within my heart. I felt no desire to 
mingle in the conversation of my family, and 
looked on, in musing and troubled silence, 
wliile (in compliance with an ancient custom), 
they lighted a large candle which was suffered 
to burn in a corner of the room throughout 
the night. They sat down to tea, apparently 
a little perplexed at my continued silence; 
and while I joined them in observing the 
abstinences of the vigil (more strictly than I 
had done at noon), by forbearing to qualify 
the acerbity of the narcotic with a spoonful of 
cream, or to increase the pinguifyiiig influence 
of the bread by the addition of butter, our 
meal resembled, by its silence at least, the 
meditative and mortified after sunset repast of 
the primitive Christians. 

On a sudden we were all startled by the 
report of fire arms at an alarming proximity, 
and bv the sound of several voices, speaking 
aloud in those squeaking gibbering tones by 
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which the insurgenis of those times were accus¬ 
tomed to disguise their real tones. I sprung from 
my chair, with a feeling of fiery eagerness, 
and zeal for action, which I had never before 
experienced. My wife and daughter looked 
pale, panting and terrified, uncertain whether 
to prevent my intention of going out, or suffer 
me to choose my part in silence. While 1 
snatched my carbine from a corner, little Willy, 
catching up his cap, was about to run to the 
hall door before me, when his mother com* 
manded him to remain in the room. Ulick, our 
eldest and our spoilt, let fall his book, and stared 
on us in silence. 

I hurried out on the lawn, after throwing 
the ramrod into Uie barrel to “scertain dial 
it was loaded. The snow had ceased to fall, 
and the general whiteness of the fields aided 
the effect of tlie misty and imperfect moonlight 
so effectually, that a brightness almost as distinct 
as that of twilight reigned over the country. 
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1 heard a voice, which I recognized as that of 
Dalton’s, at tlie farther extremity of an extensive 
sheepwalk, calling to his men aloud, in a tone 
of anger ami impatience. At the same instant 
three or four fellows, dressed in w'omen’s clothes, 
and with their faces blackened, galloppsd 
swiftly across the lawn on rough working 
horses, returning a wild hurra ! to the scattered 
volley vhich was discharge! after them. I 
ran *0 .uds the spot from which Dalton’s voice 
proceeded, and was in the centre of the large 
plain before alluded to, when I saw another 
“ hand maid ” of Lady Rock, gallopping in 
tlic direction which his comrades had already 
taken, and flinging the snow backwards on 
his track as he sped rapidly along. On a 
sudden, he espied me, and turning the horse's 
head, while he {minted forward with the 
blade of a scythe, in the manner of one leading 
.R charge, he gallopped straight towards me. 
Not entertaining a doubt of his intention, yet 
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feeling a perfect confidence in my weapon, 1 
lowered myself on one knee, and covering him 
with entire steadiness and composare, witheld 
my tire until he came completely within shot. 
As the trampling of the animal sounded nearer, 
a slight anxiety made my heart thrill but it 
did not disturb my aim. A few bounds more 
would have brought him upon me—I fired, 
and the next instant beheld him dashing through 
Uie cloud of smoke, with revenge and triumph 
in his look and gesture. He raised the scythe, 
against which I could only uplift my faithless 
empty carbine, but at that instant his horse, 
terrified by the struggle, reared and wheeled 
directly round, so that he spent his rage and 
strength in a back-handed stroke, which took 
me with the point of the rougli weapon over the 
brow, and made a hideous and painful rent to the 
cheekbone. He did not attempt to renew' the 
blow, for the Police were now within a few yaj:d'‘ 
of the spot on which he stood. He gal- 
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lopped foiYvard while they severally lifted their 
pieces to bring him down. Stung by the pain of 
iny wound and burning for revenge, I remained 
kneeling erect, supporting myself on one side, 
and gazing intently, to watch the issue, on my 
flying foe. A first shot missed, a second—I bit 
my tongue in an agony of rage; a third, and 
I saw the horse plunge forward, and redouble 
its speed, but the ffder lay upon the plain. 
A thrill of wicked delight shot through my frame, 
and I sunk down on the snow with all the satiety of 
joy that gratified vengeance can bestow on an ill 
regulated mind. 

The pain of my wound, slight though it 
was in'^reality, enfeebled me so much, that I 
could with difficulty acknowledge the civilities 
of Dalton, while he assisted me to rise, and 
ordered two of the Police to convey me towards 
the house. When we came near our dwelling 
he stopped, and with a thoughtful delicacy, for 
which I felt sincerely grateful to him, suggested 
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that it would be prudent to go to a tenant’s Iiouse 
and there dress the cut iii some manner, so as 
to enable me to go home alone, and thus prevent 
the shock which my family might receive from see¬ 
ing me brought to them in this helpless condition. 

“ Abel Thracy shot! ” exclaimed the poor 
woman at whose door we knocked for admission. 
“ Oh, millia gloria ! an’ the Peelers and all! 
Nora, a chree, run an’ light the rish.” 

“ And get a cup of cold water,” said 
Dalton. Where’s your husband ? ” he added 
after we had entered. 

“ E’ where would he be but in bed, sir, this 
time o’ night?” 

“ Bring me his shoes.” 

They brought a pair of heavy brogues covered 
with mud. 

“ How came these brogues so dirty ? ” 
asked Dalton, in a stem tone. 

“ E’then, because he was workitt’ in the 


garden ’till sunset.” 
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“ Hag that you are, and croppy that he is, 
I’ll hang him for these brogites. He was one 
of the ruffians on the field.” 

“ Faix, an’ troth, and as I hope for glory 
sir-” 

“ Hold your peace ! Search the house,” he 
said to his police. 

They obeyed, while the woman assisted 
ill dressing the wound. But they soon re¬ 
turned to say that their search was ineffectual. 

As 1 lay back in my chair, while the woman 
went in the next room for some bandage, I 
j>erceived an action of Dalton’s which perplexed 
me considerably. Imagining himself to be 
unobserved, arid covered by the partial gloom 
thrown around him by my own shadow, 1 saw 
him take some large substance from bis breast, 
and place two paper parcels along witli it. 
He dirust them all, far in, under the low thatch, 
after which, hearing the woman’s footstep 
returning along the earthen floor, he came 


II 2 
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forward into the light, and superintended 
the washing and dressing of mj' cut with an 
officious care. 

When this act of mercy was performed, and 
w e prepared to depart, Dalton suddenly turned 
to the woman and said : 

“ Yesterday, upon the race course of N- 

your husbatu} was one of a large mob, that crossed 
my son’s horse and prevented him from winning 
a large stake. Your husband was heard to say, 
that while he was able to lift a cudgel no Orange 
horse should win upon that course. ” 

“ He never said it, not belyin’ you, sir.” 

I have it from those that heard, and saw 
Kim too. He said they’d keep the course 
Catholic, at any rate, if they lost every thing 
else; and that no Orange horse should ever carry a 
sweepstakes in that county.” 

“ Not belying your honour, he never said it,” 
repeated the woman. 
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“ I never had seek a word in my mouth,” said 
the man himself, speaking from the inner room. 

" And a week before that, when my sou 
fought that duel with Mr, O’Sullivan, your 
husband was with the mob on the ground. 
They gathered about my son, as soon as they 
^avv that O’Sullivan was wounded,” he added, 
turning to me, “ they dragged him from his 
horse, and, but for his own resolution, lie would 
never have left the ground alive, for daring to 
shoot a Catholic, though in his own defence. 
And this fellow here was the ringleader of 
that gang.” 

“ Them that told you that,” cried Shanahan 
(the owner of the house), springing out of 
bed, and appearing suddenly amongst us in 
his camicio, them that told you that, sir, told 
you what was not the fact. It was I that 
saved your son, it was I that thrun myself 
a-top of him when the blows were coinin’ 
down like hail, and Boys’, says I, roarin, 'dorP 
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ye murther masther Harry, for he’s a gentle¬ 
man, an a good man’, says I, ‘whatever—” 

He paused on the sudden. 

“ Wliatever his father is,” added Dalton, 
“was not that the word?” 

“ It was ! I’ll not gainsay you,” cried the 
man with vehemence. 

“Very well,” said Dalton, “you have 
begun, and have flung down the challenge, 
let it now be seen who is to be the victor.” 

At this moment, a faint shriek outside 
made the speakers start upon the sudden. It 
was repeated nearer, and Shanahan sprung 
to the door. 

“ It is my mother's voice !” he exclaimed. 
Flinging back the bolt, and throwing the door 
wide, he gave admittance to an aged woman. 
She hurried in, striking her bosom with her 
clenched hands, her nerveless frame shaking 
with years and terror, and a short shrill cry of 
anguish breaking at intervals from her thin and 
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bloodless lips. Looking round for her sou, 
» 

she cast herself upon his arm, muttering short 
prayers, intermingled with bursts of feeble 
grief, and shrieks that seemed to come from 
half exhausted lungs. 

“ What is thematther, mother?” exclaimed 
'^hanahaii, “ what brings you from your house 
at such a time o’ night ?” 

She stared ghastlily on him, anct pointed out 
into the dark with one shrivelled hand and 
arm. 

“ What have you seen ? What’s there ! 
Speak, mother !” 

She did not answer him, but moaned and 
shivered, and continued pointing out into the 
dark. 

Hold up the light. This poor woman, sir,” 
he added, to me, is nearly ninety years of age, 
an’ the senses is lavin’ her poor thing. Where’s 
Phaudrig, mother ?” 

She shrieked more loudly than before, and 
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repeated the action above described. The mad 
looked now exceedingly alarmed. 

“ She means something !” he saiid. “ She 
does’nt screech that way for nothing. Stop, 
isn’t that the sound of a step ? Who’s 
there?” 

Snatching the light from the little girl Nora, 
he raised it high above his head, so as to shed 
its beams up8n a group who were entering 
at that moment. It consisted of some of 
the Police who had remained upon the field, 
and who now bore between them the body 
of the man who had been shot. The aged 
mother sprung from the arms of her son, and 
pointed to the corpse, when they had 
laid it on the ground, with botli her bony hands 
extended and her face turned back with an ap¬ 
pealing look to her son. She then pointed to 
Dalton, to me, and to the Police, and sunk 
down upon the body. 

“ It is my brother!” said Shanahan. 
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“ Here, take the candle, Nora, and don’t be 
lookin’ at me !” 

I'lic girl took the light, and he let his 
head sink upon his breast, while a wild cry of 
liinereal grief broke from the females of the 
house. 

“ Shanalian,” said I, “ I am sorry to 
see any friend of your’s implicated in such a 
hopeless business as that on whieii those people 
were engaged to-night. What had I ever done 
to your brother that he should lift his weapon 
against my life ?” 

And, so saying, I pointed to my wound. 

“ Mr. Tracy,” the man exclaimed, lifting 
his head and regarding me with a sternness of 
expression that had something territic in it. “1 
have a word to say to you. You see that corpse 
that is lying there, warm with the life. 1 give 
no blame to that tyger for his death [pointing 
to Halton], for what could be expected from 
.nil open enemy but blows and blood ? JBut 

li j 
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you, that were our neighbour, and that had nothing 
to gain by our blood, nor to lose by our comfort; you 
that we never injured, you that we often served, 
you bad no reason to turn upon us this way.— 
There’s my brother’s blood upon my floor, 
an’ you shed it without reason. Now by this 
cross 1 swear,” and he crossed the fore-fingeis of 
each hand, while he knitted his brows in 
fury and staged upon me, “ I swear this 
year won’t pass ’till I have revenge of you 
for this night’s work. You dhrew his blood 
without being any way provoked, take care how 
soon and suddenly you may yourself be calle<l 
before the same Coort ! And you,” he added, 
turning his brawny person round upon Dalton, 
and uplifting his clenched hand in the energy 
of desperate menace, Y’ou say right, that the 
battle is begun. Now I tell you this, atid 
hear me! I never yet was one of those that 
broke the peace and brought your life in danger, 

I saved the life of your son, but that indeed 
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was for his own sake an’ not yours. 1 had a 
sister here, an’ she was fool enough to be seen 
talkin’ to you be ye’r two selves, an’ 'tis unknown 
now where she’s gone; but well you know it, 
as 1 fear, an’ sure I am that if the truth was 
known, it woulcl bring shame upon her and us 
and you. J'^ow hear what I tell you ! By this blood 
that’s on my hand this night, he stooped and 
dabbled his fingers in the reeking neck and 
shoulder of the corpse, “ by this warm blood 
I swear, I never will rest in pace until I have 
you brought as low as we are here this night, 
and there's something tells me that will not 
be long.” 

“ You are all witnesses of that threat,” said 
Dalton, turning to his men. 

“They are,” cried Shanahan, ‘'and the} 
will be witnesses of more than that if they live 
six months. Howld !” he exclaimed bending 
his fierce brows upon his wife who wa^ 
clapping her hands and bawling aloud in all 
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the distraction of vulgar griefj “don’t shame 
yourself an’ us before ’em, by sbowin’ ’em 
that we can be cowed down by any thing their 
spite can do. We defy them all, aye, Dalton, 

I defy you, though you look so sure o’ me, 
an’ you will find me a fox to catch for all! I 
don’t threaten you, but look at that!—” 

He expanded his bloody hand, and bent 
forward, staring on tlie unmoved figure of Dalton, 
while the corpse lay stark between. The mother 
gathered low, and gibbering upon her heels, the 
wife still venting her agony in broken moans, the 
remainder of the family pressing round with 
faces of grief or terror, and the police on tl»e 
other side leaning on their carbines and regard¬ 
ing the half naked.desperado with stem looks—. 
to me the picture had an appalling effect, 
but it was not so with Dalton; he returned 
the menace with a hard and eager smile, and 
then departed without speaking. 

Tracy!" the man called after me as I 
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prepared to follow, “remember what I say 
to you this night, and look to yourself. If I 
am to start up through the floore, or come 
in through the stone wall to you, I will be 
with you when you’re laste thinkiu’ o’ me 
an’ my revenge. 1 have sworn by the holy 
Cl jss. And I swear it now again, to have 
revenge for that poor fellow’s blood.” 

“ You are very conscientious,” said the voice 
of Dalton, in the dark outside, “ for the child 
of a parricide.” 

i’he man stared as if he had been struck by 
a galvanic shock, and then seizing a pitch-tbrk, 
was darting out at the door-way, when his 
wife sprung up, and, with a wild cry of entreaty. 
Hung both her arms around his neck. 

“ Hurry out! Hurry out !” she exclaimed, 
waving her hand rapidly to me. “ Oh, Morty, 
oh, machree, m’ asthore !” 

I followed her advice, closing the door 
rapidly behind me, and leaving the man still 
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struggling furiously within. The oath he had 
taken was one which at this period an Irish 
peasant seldom swore in vain, and I confess, 
tiiough not naturally of a fearful disposition, 
niy nerves were somewhat unsettled by the 
manner in which it was pronounced. 
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I iii KiiiKi) after Dalton, the threat still ringing 
in my ear, and the scene of woe and blood still 
present to iny sight. I found him ott the public 
road which lay between the cabin of the Shana¬ 
hans and my house, engaged in conversation with 
his son, who had joined him just before. With 
little persuasion I was able to prevail on both to 
spend the remainder of the evening at my house. 

While Henry Dalton amused himself with 
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the ladies, I took an opportunity of expressing to 

J>V- 

his father my apprehension lest the brother of 
the man we had shot should find it possible to 
put bis menaces in execution. 

'' You would tremble more,” said Dalton, 
“if you knew the circumstances of this man’s 
story, or rather of his father’s story, for he only 
inherits the gloomy spirit which his jtarent’s act 
originated.” 

“ Was it in allusion, then, to such an act that 
you called him the som of a f a it ricidi; !” 

“ You shall hear the tale. It is worth hear¬ 
ing, as a proof of the deadly violence to which 
tiiose people are sometimes apt to be carried in 
their fits of momentary excitation. You know 
tlie Coom Collee, or the Hag’s Valley, near 
Killarney ?” 

“ No ’ said I, “ 1 never was at Killarney.” 

“ Well, there is such a place in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Lakes, a vast, gloomy, shrub¬ 
less, silent, rocky region, looking the very theatre 
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of witchery and rolnance. Piles of enormous 
mountains, with lakes embosomed among their 
peaks and sides at various elevations, form the 
entrance to this stupendous recess; as you 
advance you find yourself in the centre of an 
c'xt< Msive chasm, scooped out of the heapt-up 
hills, with a lonely river brattling among tlie fallen 
crags, and a dreary waste of stone and heath and 
hog separating the precipitous and time splin¬ 
tered Reeks of Macgillicuddy from tlie less 
rugged mountains of the Gap. In the centre of 
this waste were two cottages, or rather cabins, 
held by two families of different names, one of 
them O’Sheas, from the ancient clan in the Esk 
mountain near Glengariff, the other consisting of 
the father and the grandfather of this Shanahan. 
Both families supported themselves by feeding 
sheep and goats on the sides of the neighbouring 
mountains, and one might have supposed that 
even with all the national blood flowing pure in 
their veins, they might have forgotten in such a 
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solitude, the national predilection for combat. 
But this was not the case, for the inhabitants of 
the two cabins constituted two opposite factions, 
the O'Sheas taunting the Shanahans with the 
meanness of their origin, and the latter grounding 
an equal quantity of vituperation upon tlie negli¬ 
gence and roguery of the O’Sheas. 

“ What fomented this disunion to the heigiit 
was the marriage of the younger Shanalrin with 
the eldest daughter of the other house, a circum¬ 
stance which one would have supposed more 
likely to reconcile the opposite interests of both 
parties. Until that time, the father and son had 
lived in perfect harmony, the latter, indeed, inter¬ 
fering little ill the family feud, which the former 
sustained with the vigour of a Capulet. You may 
suppose that the astonishment of the old man 
was not little, when he beheld his son whom he 
had been educating in a scrupulous detestation 
of the rival house, appear upon his floor u ith liis 
Dalilah, fresh from the abode of the Philistines, 
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iitikcd to his side. That fair one was the aged 
woman whose impotent grief appeared to affect 
you so forcibly to-night, and she came beneath his 
roof bringing for her dowry all the ancestral 
pride of the generations which had preceded 
her, and all the extreme dishonesty of that in 
whicii she had grown up and flourished. 

“ The wings of Peace did not overshadow 
this uni,ou. War was kindled upon the hearth of 
die Shaualians, and the ties which had from early 
ciiildhood bound the affections of the young man 
to his aged parent were gradually unbound by 
the fingers of his daughter-in-law. Instead of 
ilie domestic paradise which young Shanahan, in 
eommon with all husbands of whatever rank or 
education, promised himself in his married life, 
the scenes of altercation which continually aiose 
made it resemble otie of Dante’s Tartarian gyres. 
Many vain attempts were made by the unhappy 
husband to reconcile these dissensions, and 
his continual disappointments began to throw 
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a shade of gloom and menace over his own 
brow. 

“ Things had continued in this state for 
several months, when, on a cold November 
evening, the keeper of a little hunting lodge, at 
the end of the valley, was surprized by a visit 
from the old man. He appeared uneasy and 
dejected, and told without reserve, when questi¬ 
oned, the occasion of his anxiety. ‘ For.the last 
three or four days’, he said, ' I have seen my son 
and his wife whispering together in secret, and my 
mind misgives me that they are plotting some¬ 
thing against my life. May heaven forgive 
them if they injure me, but I’m sure I never 
did any thing to deserve their hatred.’ The 
keeper, perceiving his uneasiness, pressed him to 
remain that night, for the better security, with him 
and his family. But this the old man declined, 
saying, that if any unfairness were meant, the 
time would be found as easily bn any future 
day as at present. He departed, a gloomy 
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presentiment appearing to lurk between bis 
brows, 

“ Although the keeper imagined it probable 
that his apprehensions were rather the result of a 
hypochondriac habit than of any real cause for 
dreail, yet he could not himself .resist the unac¬ 
countable spirit of curiosity which impelled him 
early the next morning to walk up the Hag’-*' 
Valley, and enquire after the old man. Arrived 
at tlie cottage, the first unusual sensation which 
he received, was an extraordinary smell which 
seemed to proceed from the interior. Deeming 
it possible, however, that in his excited state of 
feeling his sense might have deceived him in this 
particular, (you know Rousseau calls smell the 
sense of imagination,) he disregarded this circum¬ 
stance, and lifted the latch, without thinking 
much upon the matter. Within was Shanahan’s 
wife seated at a table on which was spread their 
breakfast of potatoes and goat’s milk, while her 
husband sat apart, his arms hanging downward 
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over the back of his chair and his eyes fixed 
gloomily upon the ground. He took no notice of 
the keeper’s entrance, nor did he at all appear 
to be aware of the nature of any thing that passed 
around him. Tlie most remarkable circumstance 
(and that was a very singular one) in the ap¬ 
pearance of the little kitchen w'as, that the 
fire, instead of occupying as usual a modest 
portion of the hearth, seemed to have been 
enlarged during the night to an extraordinary 
extent, and spread its black and ashy circle over 
half the cabii^ floor. Perplexed as he was, how¬ 
ever by this new appearance, he refrained from 
making any observation, and contented him¬ 
self with executing the purpose for which 
he came, that of enquiring for the aged 
father. 

“ ‘ He is in Limerick, ’ said the wife in a 
sullen tone, ‘he is gone there with a few of 
the sheep.’ 

‘“And when do you expect his return?” 
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“ ‘ I do’nt know. Ho did’ut tell me his 
mind when he was going.” 

“ ‘ One would think, Shanahan, to look 
at the fire you had last night, that you were 
dressing one of them sheep yourself. What had 
you in that fire 

“ The man sprung to his feet with a sud- 
flen, wild, and uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
uid cried aloud, while he tlung himself into an 
attitude of maniac hoiror: 



‘“U 

a, hu, 

ha 

! Vauria, do you hear? 

Do 

you 

hear 

that 

? What had we in the 

tire ? 

Ha 

, ha, 

ha ! 

W hat had we in that 

fire ? 

’ 




(i 

And 

clasping 

his temples between liis 


liands, he rushed out of the cottage. 

“ More collected than her husband, the 
woman simply answered, that they had been 
employed on the previous evening in dying w’ool 
for frieze, and had found it necessary to 
spread the fire considerably. Obliged to rest 
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satisfied, for the present, with this answer, the 
keeper soon after took his leave ; and departed, 
though still in much alarm for the poor old 
man. 

“ A week passed over, and the father did 
not appear. The Shanahans still continuing 
to declare their ignorance of his situation, the 
honest keeper privately made known to a magis¬ 
trate what he had observed, and search was made 
in all directions for the father, but he was 
never found, nor heard of, dead or living. 
The words of the younger Shanahan now 
occurred more frequently to the recollection of 
the keeper, and a horrid, ghastly doubt begun 
to associate itself with the remembrance of 
‘ that fire.’ 

“ But nothing could be proved against the 
children, although the demeanour of the son 
(which was all in accordance with his conduct 
on the first morning) served to deepen the 
suspicion of foul play which had already been 
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awakened. His look was haggard, gloomy 
and timorous ; liis manner hurried and passionate, 
au||[ (which appeared the mo.st singular alteration 
of ijftie entire) he now took up and asserted with 
the most angry pertinacity those topics of 
feudal disunion on which his lost parent had 
insisted without meeting any support from his 
son. If tiiwarted on one of those points, his 
eye seat out a fire, and a fury rioted in all 
liis demeanour which soon reduced his oppo¬ 
nents to silence. His wife, in particular, was 
now' compelled to hear submissively from him, 
in open unreserved abuse, those taunts which 
she could not endure to hear even faintly insinuated 
by his father. He still pursued his usual 
occupation of herding the sheep and goats 
upon the mountain tops, and haunted the crags 
and precipices from morn to night, avoiding 
all who approached, and seeming to find more 
peace among the terrors of tlie mountain 
solitude, than when he sat by his domestic hearth. 

VOL. II. I 
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“ The keeper had occassion, one chill 
December noon, to look after some of his 
sheep which were grazing near the summit of 
Carrawn or tlie Inverted Reaping Hook, 

the very highest mountain of the stupendous 
range called M'ac (jillicnddy’s Reeks. Passing 
into the Esk ('ollee, a deep glen which reaches 
half way u]i the mountain, he beheld a tigure 
up the steep, uliich, from the raj)idity of its 
gestures and its hurried and irregular gait he 
judged to be no other than the orphan Shana^ 
han. He was pleased at the opportunity of 
meeting him thus alone, in order that he 
might question him apart from his wife, and col¬ 
late his answers with what he could recollect of 
hers. 

“ This investigation, houever, should have 
been undo taken by a more able bodied man, 
or in a scene less calculated for the suggestion 
and concealment of evil. Although a cold 
wind drove the clouds rapidly across the sum- 
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niit of the mountain, there reigned throughout 
the rocky vale the stillness of a wintry calm. 
Two frozen lakes lay dark and shining on 
either side of the gigantic recess. On the 
right, a pile of broken rock, called the Hag’s 
Teeth, spired up into the frosty air to the 
Iteight of some hundred feet. Crag upon crag, 
tossed one upon the other to the very moun¬ 
tain peak, overhung the lonely chasm, and 
impressed a migiity sternness upon the character 
of th' scene. Passing through the channelled 
glen before described, and ascending along the 
marge of a small cascade to the height of 
half the mountain, he found himself on a 
narrow isthmus, connecting the ranges of the 
Cap and Keek mountains, and separating the 
Hag’s Valley which he had left from the 
Coom Dhuv, on the Black Valley on the 
other side. From this point of view he be¬ 
held a succession of stooping mountains, 
lonely valleys and sequestered lakes, thrown 
I 2 
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together to the very extreme line of distance, 
and suggesting fancies of an irresistible and 
gloomy graiuleur. Ascending the mountain on 
his right—” 

"You may omit,” said I, " my dear Dalton, 
any unnecessary descrij>tif>n of the place, how- 
e\er graphical, for I have but a slender taste 
for the picturesque, and I am anxious to know 
what became of the worthy keep<T.” 

" Something is necessary,” answered Dalton, 
" to make you uiiderstand his situation, but I will 
be brief. Ascending to the summit of Carrawii 
Tual you pass a third \alley of a still 
lonelier and far n.ore terrilic character than 
either of those you have left beneath. A se¬ 
micircular chasm, precipitous on all its sides 
and yawning upward from a depth of soni 
thousand feet, suddenly breaks away from the 
feet of the traveller and startles him with an 
instant and oppressive sense of insecurity. 
On the onnk ol tins deep riven scar upon the 
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breast of Earth, the keeper found the solitary 
herdsman staring in stoliil gloom upon the dismal 
void beneath. Sometimes the west wind brought 
the mists along from the distant ocean, and then 
they filled the dreary hollow, and steamed up¬ 
ward from the centre, as if it had been a 
gigantic cauldron, investing the long and rugged 
mountain peak in a sea of vajionr. Sometimes 
the . wreaths rolled otf, and the eye might 
gather in, at various depths beneath, through 
rents in the misty veil, the outline of a sunlit 
crag, or a momentary gleaming on the surface 
of the lake, which lay more than a mile di¬ 
rectly underneath, its waters prisoned in by 
mountain barriers, and fettered in chains of ice. 

“ 'riie lierdsinaii sullenly and slightly 
returned the greeting of his fatlier’s friend. 
He seemed imjratient of the keeper’s at¬ 
tempt to continue a conversation, and expressed 
this impatience by the churlish shortness of 
his manner, and the brevity of his replies. 
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" ‘ Well Morty,’ said the keeper, ‘ so you 
had no account o’ the ould father yet, had ye ?’ 

“ The man returned a sulky ‘No.’ 

“ ‘ Its as dhroll a business as ever I hear 
since I was born,’ said the keeper. ‘ Do you 
think was your father ever given to takiu’ a 
dhrop at all V 

«^He never was in all his life,’ replied 
the son rapidly. His enemies could not say that 
for him.’ 

“ ‘ And who were his enemies, Morty !' 

The man started. 

“ ‘ Who should they be, why ?’ he exclaimed 
with great vehemence: ‘ do you think I’d be 
an enemy of his ? ids own son ? Did you 
ever hear of our having any disputes or 
quarrels that you’d talk that way ? Did you 
ever see me rise a hand to him in all my life, 
that you’d say that ?’ 

“ ‘ Say what, ayeh, Morty?’ 

“ ‘ Call me my father’s enemy.’ 
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“ ‘Long from me be it so to call you, 
Morty. I never did. I only axed you who 
they were, for 1 thought it a dhroll busines*! 
to say a man like him that use’n’t to be in 
liquor, nor to fight, nor one whole ha’p’orth, 
should be spirited away in that manner. 
’Tis’nt to yourself I was at all, dear knows. 
But tell me, will you, Morty, what is it 
niade *ye put down so big a fire the night 
before I was over with ye that time ?” 

The man wrapped liis hands light across 
liis breast, and fixed upon the speaker a ga/e 
of stern and dark enquiry. The latter, feeling 
that he had gone too far, and shrinking from 
the gloomy menace which he saw in the 
other’s glance, looked aside as if preparing 
for flight. But the action should have pre* 
ceded the indication, for it only confirmed 
the awakened suspicious of the herdsman. He 
rushed upon the keeper, before he had time 
to move a single muscle in obedience to 
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the desire of flight, and lifted him from the 
eartli with a strength, which passion, acting on 
a frame naturally vigorous, rendered almost 
gigantic. Extending his arms, he was about 
drop him over the precipice before described, 
when a shriek, (the harrowing appeal of Nature 
in her agony of fear) broke from the throat 
of the victim. The herdsman started back 
aghast, and dragged him from tlie brink, laying 
him down upon a tuft of heath aid sea-pink 
and using gestures of maniac tenderness 
and deprecation, as if in the eflbrt to soothe 
one whom he had dangerously offended, wliile 
he murmured rapidly. ‘ Again, Vauria ! again! 
Do you hear that ? I thought that noise was 
over. I thought you said we worn’t to hear 
that again.’ 

“ Then starting once more, and looking 
back over his shoulder, he sprung to his feet 
and ran howling down the hill, his hands out¬ 
stretched as if for succour, and his eye glancing 
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now and then in terror over either shoulder as 
as if he were pursued by some terrific 
creature. 

“ Since that time be lias not appeared 
among his old neighbours. I'he miserable 
widow, unable to endure the solitude which 
her conscience filled with t^-rrors far more 
appalling than those which the hand ol 
Nature had carved upon the scene, aban¬ 
doned the gloomy valley, and settled in this 
neighbourhood, where, in the course of a few 
months she became the mother of twins. 
One of them was the insurgent who was 
shot to-night upon the sheep-walk ; and you have 
deep cause to shudder at the menace of that 
ruffian Shanahan, for he is the other, and he in¬ 
herits all the dark intensity of feeling and 
the savage fire which were so remarkable in 
his parent. A close family affection existed 
between him and his brother, who, being of a 
lighter, gayer, and not less spirited character. 
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was the darling of his motlier, and of his brother 
also. But you have nothing to apprehend from 
the resentment of that riiilian, for I have him 
on the hip beyond all power of escape al¬ 
ready.” 

“How is that?” I asked, observing Dalton 
pause. 

“ You will know, ” said he, “ in a few 
days.” 

“ And what do they suppose to have been the 
fate of this Shanahan’s father, th^, oarricide, as 
you have called him ?” 

“ Self destruction was for many years the 
general suj)|)osition, but within the last four, a 
letter arrived at the next post town, directed to 
Mortimer Shanahan, late of the — Regiment, 
and franked from the War Office, on Ilis Majes¬ 
ty’s Service. This circumstance, though it has 
furni.shed no clue to the discovery of the mi8.sing 
herdsman, gave rise to the supposition that he 
had not in reality perished at the time, but taken 



a musket and continued to serve his country per¬ 
haps until this day. Nothing farther, however, 
has been ascertained respecting the matter since 
that time.” 



CHAPTER V. 


OuK conversation was at this instant interrupted 
by a gentle “ Hush !" from Mary, who smiled and 
laid her linger on her lip, glancing aside at young 
Dalton. We perceived by his position in his 
chair, and the smiling look which he cast at the 
ceiling, that he had been prevailed on to sing a 
song, which he was at this moment endeavouring 
to recal to his recollection. This was a tax 
which Henry was obliged to pay in almost every 
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company in which he mingled, for he possessed a 
sweet voice, and frequently, as in the present 
instance, used it to grace verses of his own com¬ 
position. I found the song the other day among 
my poor daughter’s papers :— 


A gray shifting eye, like tlie swift ray of liglit 
'J'lie first May morning slxoots o’er the brow of the night, 
That is veiled up in mist like that eye in its lid, 

Yet is l^ved for the promise of light that is hid. 

Ah, trust■* '■VP ! for though gentle it seems, ^ 

It is but the will that has shrouded its beams ; 

It has fire, it has love, it has smiles, it has tears. 

For the world and its passions, its sorrows and fears. 


A voice, like a sound heard in deep solitude ; 

Like the song of the night-bird alone in the wood ; 

A melody, struck by the finger of Art 

From die small strings that tremble round Nature’s own heart. 
Ah, hear not that voice !—for though softly it breathe, 

Its tones round the trusting heart cunningly wreathe. 

When chain’d through its pulses, and bound for a spoil. 

It may throb at the cheat, but must pine in the toil. 
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III. 

A brow that is built for the throne of the mind. 

And curtain’d by daik ringlets gfracefully twined. 

The glance of the falcon, tlie gaze of the dove. 

The smile that is blended of mirth and of love ; 

A shape, soft and gliding, like those which arise 
Through the shadows of Time on the young poet’s eyes. 
When the cloud of the future he tolls to remove. 

And fancy the maiden who shall be his love. 


Ah, the days of her youth are for ever gone by, 

Yet the spring tide of genius is young in her eye. 
Fast over her beauties the parting years roll, 
Stilfthey bloom with the evergreen h».^'d"'ine soul. 
The rose leaves fall silently down from her cheek, 
Still it hath the dear meaning Time never can break ; 
And each act of her motion an impulse reveals 
Of a spirit that thinks, and a bosom that feels. 


Even such was my love, and, in merrier hours, 

I filled my bright vase with Hope’s loveliest flowers, 
Young Fancy flew over iny bower of peace, 

And soar’d in the golden clouds, singing of bliss. 
But vain was my dream ! for these hours are fled. 
That song, it is silent, that bower is dead. 

The gold coloured mists of life’s morning are flown. 
My vase it is broken, my flowers are gone ! 
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VI. 


Vet blame me not, lady, if thus, while 1 dwell 
On a form that my memory has treasured too well ; 

An idol, my faith would make all but divine, 

1 should breathe out one heart-broken sigh at its shrink. 
1 look on thy state, and I think on mine own. 

And I laugh at the hope that would bid me love on ; 
Vet my reason asks “ Why do 1 love thee’” in vain. 
While my heart can but echo “1 love tlnte !” again. 


In ^he course of the evening, the liveliness 
and bonhonimie of Dalton’s conversation, his 
free, opei.', unconstrained, yet gentlemanly man¬ 
ner, and his intimate knowledge of tlie world, 
(rather indicated, than displayed, in his general 
demeanour) completely fastened him on my 
esteem. He gained more rapidly on my admir¬ 
ation, likewise, as 1 conceived his manner to be 
a somewhat broad copy of that which distin¬ 
guished the most elegant man I had ever known, 
my offended brother-in-law; and which almost 
satisfied me of the truth of an observation I had 
heard made by many men of the world, that 
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“ an Irish gentleman is, the first gentlemn on 
earth.” The reason, (supposing it any more 
than a national boast) might perhaps be found 
in that liabitaai frankness and gaiety which 
gives them all the air, step, and port of elder 
brothers ; and in the abject condition of their 
peasantjy which leaves them more of the lordly 
feeling and consciousness of feudal authority 
than is found in other and happier countries. 

The same resemblance that struck me was 


considered still more striking b^ my v'^e, whose 
extreme youth at her marriage had not occasioned 
her to forget any circumstance of her brother’s 
disposition or manner. She was the more 
pleased with the society of Dalton on discover¬ 
ing that he possessed a somewhat cultivated 
taste, and talked without affectation, and with 
a freedom and easy decision which showetl him 


to be a perfect master of the subject, on most 
of her favourite autliors. But his son Henry 
fascinated us all. Handsome, gay, and tender, 
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in his demeanour, he seemed an Apollo to 
the ladies, while his politeness and docility 
were no less agreeable to his superiors in 
years. A vulgar observer might have called 
him proud, for the consciousness of much 
talent, joined with a noble figure and fine 
accomplishments, had given liirn a lofty air 
from which mean spirited persons recoiled in 
fear and anxiety. But his was not pride. It 
was n^jt that paltry and contemptible passion 
(if it ma^ he elevated to the dignity of passion) 
which manifests itself in a tone of ridiculous 
haughtiness towards others, and which is always 
conjoined with a private sense of inferiority 
of one kind or another. It was a frank and 
generous expression, the result of a cordial 
fulness of soul, of mounting spirits, of natural 
rectitude of feeling, and of an inspiring con¬ 
sciousness of the grandeur of his own nature 
that shone in all his language and demeanour, 
for our greater security, as well against 
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the violence of Shanahan, as against tlie 
machination of the gang to which the perished 
youth belonged, Dalton proposed that I should 
keep in my house a number of Police sufficient to 
withstand any attack that might be made. I 
might, at the same time, he said, make use 
of these men for the purpose of patrolling 
the country, and distinguishing myself in the 
eyes of government ; no vain endcavoir, at a 
time when place and pension were sr'altered 
with a liberal hand on all who laade their 
loyalty conspicuous. He pledged himself, at the 
same time, to use all his influence for the pro¬ 
motion of my interests, and promised, in the 
zeal of his gratitude, that they should ever 
supersede his own. 1 sighed, while I gave niy 
assent to his arrangement, and he asked me 
“ wherefore ?” 

“ I will confess to you my weakness,” an¬ 
swered I. “ I feel a peculiar reluctance to 
take this new character upon me. I have 
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liitherto lived a quiet and popular life amongst 
iny tenants, and like not the idea of appearing 
before them now Jindcr a harsher and less pa¬ 
rental character. Besides, my wife, my wife’s 
family, and my daughter, are all Roman Ca¬ 
tholic, and I feel a dislike, which my af¬ 
fections forbid my casting off, tf> do anything 
that might seem to indicate a want of respect 
for theii^ opinions. The poor cottagers on my 
ground ’’ook up to my gentle Mary as their 
protector. The want of connection between 
our church and the people wb@ are compelled 
to support it, has left no room for confidence 
in the mercy of protestant masters, and J 
have frequently overheard a poor man, while 
I sat in the parlour, and the door has been 
standing open, overwhelming my wife with 
blessings, and thanking heaven for “ sending 
her to reign over them, when they thought 
tlie’yd be lost without one to speak for 
them to the masther.” Mary, too, is fond 
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of the influence which she has thus obtained, 
and, mild and uucuinplaining as she is, would, 
I think, be deeply pained by any attempt to 
take it out of her hands. I may say, indeed, 
as the Greek statesman said of Athens, that my 
wife governs me, and I govern Cushlane 
Beg.” 

“ Well,” said Dalton, “ if you choose to 
retain an ideal pojiulurity, among a set of 
ruffians who would cut your throaty or shoot 
you from behind a hedge after they have 
fawned upon» and flattered you, rather than 
secure your family in affluence, and place 
yourself above the reach of their malice, why, 

I have not another word to say, except that 
you and Tlieinistocles are two very admirable 
people. But if you wish to do yourself a 
service, 1 repeat it, I am at hand, and I am 
your friend. I, who neither love nor fear 
the people. I make no secret of it. I tnink 
them a base, fawning, servile, treacherous, 
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smooth-tongued, and black-hearted race of men ; 
bloody in their inclinations, debauched and 
sensual in their pleasures, beasts in their cun¬ 
ning, and beasts in their appetites. They are a 
disgusting horde, from first to last. I enquire 
not into causes and effects ; I weigh not the 
common cant of misrule and ignorance; I 
look not into historical influences; I sjrcak of 
the ineij as I find them, and act by them as 
such. It is nothing to me that Orson, the 
beast, vas once Orson, my bi-other. 1 treat 
him as a beast while he contiimes so, and as 
iny brother when he resumes the form and 
manner of a man. 1 hate the people. I 
hate their fair professions and shameless hy¬ 
pocrisy, their affected simplicity and real cunning, 
their disgusting protestations of forgiveness, and 
their deep and long cherished schemes of murder 
and revenge. 1 hate the whole race as heartily 
as they hate me, and have no popularity to 
acquire or to pursue. If you would have a 
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favourable specimen of this abominable caste, 
take him, whose career of crime and midnight 
murder was brought this evening to a close. 
He was one of those iiiiliappy characters whom 
a bad education, poverty, and a fierce and 
ignorant enthusiasm, consign, in countless num¬ 
bers, to an untimely and ignominious grave, in 
Ireland. So pitiable is the blindness, so vain 
and chimerical the schemes of those nietched 
men, that I heard, only a few days si'.'ce, that 
this young man liad endeavoured to qualify his 
actual and present poverty, in the eyes of his 
“ sweetheart, ” by informing her that after the 
country was in their own hands, Cushlane Beg 
and Abel Tracy’s farm was to be given to 
him for his share of the conquest, and that 
she’d then be as great a lady as Mary Regan 
herself. For they feel a pleasure in thus dis¬ 
tinguishing Mrs, Tracy, by her popish and 
maiden appellation. Whether, as is frequently 
tlte case in higher classes, the lady might have 
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lent a favourable ear to her suitor in consider¬ 
ation of his “ great expectations,” is a question 
which his untimely fate must leave for ever 
undecided.” 

Here, as if wishing to terminate the conversa¬ 
tion, he suddenly turned round to his son and 
saiil :— * 

“ ITer.ry, was that long song you gave us 
v\l)i!.' ago of your own composition ?” 

“ 1‘ was, sir,” said Henry, witli a blush 
and .smile. 

Then 1 am sorry,” said the father, “that 
I'or once I am unable to congratulate you on 
your taste.” 

“ Why so, sir?” 

“ Ellen and 1 have just been telling liim,” 
said Mary “ that we thought it very sweet.” 

“ Particularly” added Ellen, “ that fanciful 
verse about his lost delights:— 
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That song it is silont, tliat bower is dead, 

The gold coloured mists of life's morning arc flown. 
My vase, it is broken, my flowers are gone. 


I thiuk tliat very pretty.” 

“ 1 think, sir,” said Henry, “ that I have 
a strong party against you. If Monti had 
carried the suffrages of the ladies with him 
into Lombardy, I don’t think the Delia Crus- 
cans w'ould ha\e held out so lung. But Wfhat 
is your criticism, sir?” 

“ Why,” tinsw'ered Dalton, “ I think both 
tlie sentiment and language a great deal too 
line for the simple Irish melody, to which you 
have adapted them. If you write for Irish 
music, Harry, you must accommodate your 
poetry to the genius of the composer. The 
poor whiskey drinking harper, who first sung 
that heart-broken gush of sini]>Ie melody would 
have blus^ied to see the modest daughter of his 
rustic iClarsech in company so very fine and 
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grand as your verse. If you wish to do any 
thing good, Harry, you must gather your in¬ 
spiration from the life and scenery that surrounds 
you, an<l give Ireland, what she yet wants, a 
national song writer ; a Burns of the sheelings 
and peliices.” 

“ What she yet wants ! ” Mary exclaimed, 
iu surprise, holding up a volume of music which 
is absent from the collection of few fair per¬ 
formers in the British Islands. 

' What she yet wants,’’ reiterated Mr. Dalton, 
with an emphasis smilingly resblnfe. “No one 
that ever heard those sweet and sparkling 
verses which you uphold, can feel their elegance, 
their wit, their fineness of sentiment, and of 
expression, more truly than I do. But I am 
hardly ready to grant them the title of national 
songs, at least, according to my own idea of 
what national songs should be. The best and 
happiest of them, moreover, are too cultivated 
in style, too purely fanciful, to give real 
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pleasure out of the precincts of educated 
life. They have not enough of the bog, 
enough of plain and vigorous nature, I mean, 
in their composition, to find a sympathy among 
people whose sentiment springs W'arm and un¬ 
rectified, (to use a truly Irish metaphor) from 
die heart, and has notliing in common with 
refinement of fancy or ingenious delicacies of 
conceit. What Irish songs have we that may 
be felt and relished in all classes so warmly as 
Roy’s wife,” or ■ “ My ain fire-side,” among 
our Scottish rteighbours; the great charm of 
which is that they have all the air of improvi¬ 
sation, and glide into the hearts of the hearers 
with as little effort of reflection as the vo¬ 
calists employ in their enunciation ? My Irish 
Burns, Mrs. Tracy, should not be ashamed of 
the occupations of rustic life in his country, 
he should neither set a metaphysical paradox to 
the air of “ The. Red-haired man’s wife,” as 
Byron mi^ do, nor take his illustrations from 
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Greek history, like his great contemporary. 
He should be spontaneous and national; and, 
above all, he should not devote his genius 
exclusively to the gratification of circles who 
stand so little in need of new modes of 
amusement. And even if he should fail in be¬ 
coming fashionable, (which I doubt, for novelty 
in the affairs of genius seldom does,) he will 
still have atchieved a high, a higher glory. 
He will have invested the occupations of 
humble industry with gentle and softening as¬ 
sociations ; he will have thrOwn an illusive 
(perhaps) but yet an effectual and alleviating 
charm over the toils of the poor labourer, and 
the cares of the struggling cottager; he will 
have induced a feeling of gentle and virtuous 
contentment among the people; and, more 
than all, he will have banished, from their 
lips and their memories, those vile, vulga , 
and profligate ballads, which, from the days 
of Edmund Spenser to our owfl, have been 
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the blot and bane of Irish cottage morals.” 

“ x\nd lliese are the people whom you 
hale !” said 1, addressing the speaker in an 
under tone. 

“ I hate them for what they are,” he re¬ 
plied, “ but I cannot avoid seeing what w'ould 
make them belter. 1 told you 1 took tliem 
as J found them. But, indeed, it is in 

the merest Machlavelian spirit that I speak 
of tliis iinproveiiieiit, for 1 look to its in- 

ttuence in furtliering the ends of governinent. 
It is impossible not to see the impolicy of 

neglecting the amusements of the people. It 
is tlie most obvious support of a deceptive 

mode of rule that can be ijiiagined. If you 
wish to fool a child, you fling him a toy. 
The Caesars (you see, Mrs. Tracy, what a fine 
scholar I am,) practised it amid all their 
tyrannies ; and by it all the usurpers and despots 
on the earth have been able to exercise a 
power, with which no influence, upou the reason 
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of iheir subjects, could liave invested. them. 
Hut here it is not thou<;ht of at any time. 
Our landlords give no rural fete, to reward 
and encourage tlie industry of their tenants 
and promote a virtuous spirit of emulation, as 
some good men do in Kngland. The poor 
are not thought of here ; thef are taxed U t 
work and money, and then turned off to iiiid 
their own amusements, if they w'ish for them. 
And this tiiey do in good earnest, witness 
their jig liouscs,. their shebeens, their benefits 
and balls, tjjeir drunkenness* tlieir factiou-s 
spirit, llieir nigjit-walking, and all the tur¬ 
bulent and improvident vices of their cha¬ 
racter,” 

“ 'I'alking of ballads,” said young Dalton, 
turning loimd in his chair, “ I think a more 
amusing or more perfect illustration couht not 
be presented, of the disposition and manners 
of this people, than a judicious selection from 
their own fire-side melodies. It would be 
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worth the report of a whole board of com¬ 
missioners.” 

Soon after, Dalton rose to depart, and 
Willy, who was a favourite with him, ran to 
order the horses, which he had left, he said, 
** ating, no, eating, his oats in the steeble, no 
stable, and,”—finding himself only getting deeper, 
he scampered off, throwing back his curly head 
and exclaiming “ Oh, I’m tired of it for 
English !'” 

Henry Dalton rode off, and we heard him. 
from the hall door, singing; as hfi^ went along 
that stanza which Ellen had commended : 

But vain was my dream, for those hours are fled. 

That song it is silent, that bower is dead. 

The gold coloured mists of life’s moruiug are flown, 

My vase it is broken, my flowers are gone ! 

As the father stood on tlie steps, with 
one foot in his stirrup, while little Ulick 
shrunk behind the open door from the damp 
cold wind, and sheltered the candle with his 
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hand, he said to me, “ Kemeinber our conversa¬ 
tion and exert yourself. Omit no opportunity : 
learn to subdue your incliuatious to your in¬ 
terests, and leave the rest to me.” 

I shook his hand warmly and remained 
wiapt in pleasing dreams upon the threshold, 
until the sound of his horse’s Atcps died away, 
and I Hick, our pet, asked me, in a shivering, 
plaintive voice, “ Wouldn’t 1 come in and let 
him shut the door, it was so cold ?” 

J returned to our drawing room in silence, 
persuaded, in an evil hour, to rend away those 
bonds of attacliment which had secured to me, 
during a long course of years, the affections 
of my poor dependants, and to become then 
enemy instead of their guardian. Thus was 
the keystone of my tranquil happiness re¬ 
moved. I felt a little uneasiness, indeed, 
at the idea of entertaining a number of 
Policemen in my house, as my domestic 
expenses were already as considerable as the 
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most economical dilatation of my income couUf 
afford, but it would have been mean and. 
unlike an Iri.sbman to have spoken of this em¬ 
barrassment to Dalton, and besides, the loss 
was nothing when 1 considered the object in 
view. Dreams of golden happiness and splendour 
floated through my brain, and I pressed the 
hand of my daughter, still mourning for the 
absence of her betrothed, while my’ fancy an¬ 
ticipated the happines.s the youthful pair would 
enjoy in the participation of iny coming pros¬ 
perity. 



CIIAPTKR VI. 


The ghastly family of llic* Hag’s Valley 
liaunted my iiiiagiiiatio!i, in despite of all the 
assurances of Dalton, and made my life more 
anxious and levcrish then it had ever been. 
Scarcely a night passed on which I did not look 
with a candle under all the beds, and freipiently 
did I expect to meet Uje gibomy stare of the 
surviving orphan bent on me from the darkness 
underneath. A circumstance soon occurred to 
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heighten that anxiety to a degiee that vrsm 
almost painful. 

I was returning alone in the evening of 
the New Year’s day following, after having 
spent the forenoon at a neighbouring fair, and 
entertained myself by observing the iioliday 
groups that were dispersed in various parts of 
the high road, and the improved and tastefully 
cultivated appearance of the young and fair 
cottagers, as the sun went down on the last 
evening of the expiring year. 1 turned aside 
into a pathway which h;d, through an ancient 
Abbey and burying ground, to my own lawai ; 
and stopped for a few minutes to admire the 
effect of the red and level light upon the ruins. 
It had been an Augustine Friary in the days 
of the famous John of Kildare, and the chcii 
and stalls, with various other parts of its ma.ssive 
architecture were still in tolerable preservation. 
A row of Gothic windows, of elaborate sculp¬ 
ture, on which were escutcheons with the 
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English and Saltire crosses ranged alternately, 
fronted the declining sun, veiled from the direct 
influence of his rays, by a screen of wandering 
ivy. The massive pillars and ogives, which once 
snp;»orted the arch and tower, were also protected 
by a mantle of the same ruin-haunting shrub. 

The low murmur of a feniak voice, speaking 
in the Irish tongue, and with a strong and gut- 
teral accentuation, attracted my attention to the 
grave-yard. I beheld, at a few paces distant, a 
palsieti old woman kneeling near one of the 
plain grass niountjis or tumuii^ which contained 
the ashes of the lowly dead, and which w ere only 
distinguished by an unhewn, undecorated head¬ 
stone. She was wrapt in an old blue rug cloak 
and hood, having the skirts turned over her 
shoulders, and displaying underneath a gown 
of a coarse brown stuff much rent and nmch 
patched. I was shocked to discover on a nearer 
approach that she was preparing, according to 
the superstitious custom of the uninformed portion 
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of the people, to bestow her curse on some 
individual by whom she had suffered injury. 
She threw her hood back from her head, un¬ 
pinned with trembling fingers the w'hite kerchief 
beneath which her grey hair was rolled into a 
mass, and suffered those long, dry, straight, and 
lifeless locks to f^pill down suddenly over her face 
and shoulders ; a common custom in uttering 
maledictions of peculiar solemnity and bitterness. 
Extending, through this unseemly veil, her thin, 
yellow, and skinny hands, clasped feebly together, 

she had aleady faltered out some words of 

) 

her impious prayer, when I interrupted its 
progress by coming suddenly forward. 

“Unhappy wretch,” said i, “do you dare 
to break the law of the Almighty in his own 
temple? Have you no respect foi' the graves of 
tire dead, or for the holy ground where you are 
standing, that you choose it as e proper place 
for the indulgence of your abominable passions?” 

Here I stopped short, and my anger was 
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qualified by a mingling of pity and si If reproach, 
when the woman, turning on me with difficulty 
her ghastly and blood shot eyes, discovered the 
countenance of the mother of Shanahan. She 
arose, with a laborious effort from her knees, 
and supported heiself on a long ashen pole 
(resembling the bow/Uiaun* <4i' striker of a 
flail) which she grasped with both hands, and 
which yet shook pitiably under the influence 
of her distemper. She looked on my face with 
an expression of bitter hate and rage, while 
her cheeks, wrinkled and dragged by age 
and pain, acquired a flushing and a quivering 
redness, and her black and wind-scorched 
lips were drawn back with a malignant grin, 
so as to discover a pair of gums in v\hich 
three or tour discoloured and tobacco-stained 
dog-teeth hung loose like the prongs in an 
old and broken hay rake. 

• From which the ancient Greeks derived the verb TSov\ofiat, 
without any acknowledgment. 
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“ Ay, Abel Thracy,” she said, speaking in 
a feeble and faltering voice, and interrupting 
her most angry sentences by long jrauses of 
exhaustion, “ how easy ’tis—for you to come 
here an’—preach to me, over—ray child’s grave 
after—taking my last comfort in life—away 
from me. Yoiv preach forgiveness to me that 
showed none to mine ! This very evening 
Shanahan, my son, was to be married to 
the best girl in the three parishes. I heard 
him often wishing for it to come, and sure it 
is come, an’ he’s lying there within an arm’s 
length o’ me in that grave, an’ 1 talkin’ to 
the man that murthered him. You did this 
for me, Abel Thracy, an’ the prayer 1 was 
goin’ to offer, ’till you hindhered me, was that 
the Almighty might do as much for you. If 
I had the arms or the sthrength of a man, I 
would’nt be talkin’ to you this way. lint 
though I’m weak, I have strong fiicnds, an’ 
they have you marked. You can’t sthrike a 
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bush in the country from this day, but a friend 
of Slianahan will start from it against you. 
All, Abel Tracy, there is no law for the poor 
in Ireland, but what they make themselves, and 
by that law my child will have blood for blood 
before the year is out.” 

“ Hag that you are !” I eatlaimed, in strong 
passion, “ you ujibraid me, but you are your¬ 
self the murderer of your son. 1 know you. 
When he was an infant on your lap, you 
filled his mind with thoughts of revenge and 
discord. You sijng him to sleep with songs of 
guilt and passion, you taught him to fight out his 
own Mill among his own brothers and play-fellows. 
From you, his mother, who should have soft¬ 
ened and brought down the fierceness of his 
disposition by words of peace and gentleness, 
from you it was that he learned to foster and 
indulge it. From you he learned that riot 
and revenge were glory and honour, and that 
blind rebellion was patriotism. Y ou made him 
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a bad child, a worse man, a factious neighbour, 
a rebel, a blood-spiller, and thus, having bound 
his soul to perdition, you became his murderer. 
If he could speak to you from his grave, he 
would address you by no other name.” 

“ Folly on,” said the hag, speaking in a 
shiill voice of ij,nger, “ you desUoyed him for 
this world, and now you judge him. for tlie 
next. I’ll answer to heaven, and not to you, 
for how I reared my boy ; but my prayer is in 
iny heart, and if is little matter whether 1 say 
it or not.” 

I * 

She then tore her head-diess, and .scattered 
it upon the giound,* mutleiiug at the same 
time Uie curse which 1 had pie\eated her 
Aom pronoimeing aloud. After this, she turned 
away with the sullen aiul veugifid air of one 
discomtited and conscience-struck, but fortified 
against conviction, and tottered out of the 
church-yard in so feeble a manner that one 
* A customary form of imprecation. 
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might have said it was hardly worth her while to 
leave a place to which she must so soon return. 

The threat, however, which she had thrown 
out was sufficient to alarm and startle me. 
I knew the temper of the peo{)le, and this 
iatiination of their intentions rendered me 
somewhat feverish and dyspcptis’al during the 
ensuing weeks. 1 was careful never to go 
from home without arms, and as seldom 
as possible without my Police. This anxiety 
of mind preyx'd upon my spirits and rendered 
me peevish, silent, , oppressive, ^nd impatient, 
to iiH around me. I began to feel some 
portion of Dalton’s hatred of the people. 
My wife, indeed, was miserable. Dalton had 
not yet repaid my ilanghter’s portion; he 
seemed on the contrary to be growing poorer 
every day, and as I knew' that poor young 
Rowan Clancy would not be permitted to 
espouse a wife entirely dowerless, the agony of 
my apprehension was intolerable. To have it 
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known that 1 had robbed my own cliild ! 
the plunderer of my sweet, gentle girl! It 
was too horrible. When I thought of it, I 
started from my seat, and hurrying into the 
open air, ran all over my now half-ruined 
farm in a torture of suspense and terror. 

Still, amid all my agonies and my solici¬ 
tudes, the brilliant phantoms of ambition 
would flit before my imagination and make 
my heart drunk with unreal ecstacies. 

Would to Heaven that I had never 
dreamed of this I that I, had remained still 
ignorant of the thirst for wealth and influence ! 
tliat I were still contented to let my desires 
keep pace with the even course of Nature 
herself ! that they had, like her, year after year 
their spring of reasonable hope, their summer 
of certain promise, their autumn of calm fruition, 
and tlieir winter of cold and unsolicitous re¬ 
pose ! That I were still content to receive 
money for the mere purpose of counting and 
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paying it away ! That I were again tJie 
happy man I have been, above want, below 
luxury, without a lioard, and without a debt, 
cheerful at my fire-side, free-hearted in my 
chamber, and even tempered in society; beloved 
by iny friends and my dependents, not feared, but 
liked ; not envied, but esteemed !• 

Such were the thoughts, that in moments 
of musing aud forgetfulness would steal tlirough 
iny heart, and shed a gentle sorrow over it, 
liut they never found their way to my tongue, 
and were even treated as feeble and foolish 
dreams which my waking consciousness repelled. 
The only sentence with which 1 closed my 
meditations was usually this involuntary one: 

“ 1 wonder when will Dalton pay me 
back tire money V' 



C il AFTER vn. 


The wt-ek after that on which I met the 
wicked widow, comprised the quarterly review 
day of a corps of yeomanry to which I be¬ 
longed. It w'as to be held near the village 

of A-, one of the most romantic spots in 

the south of Ireland, which lay within an 
easy morning’s ride of my house. This village 
is of an older date than Dublin, it had the 
honour of being laid waste by the Danes, the 
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Spaniards, the English, and otliors, at vations 
peiiods; and it is one of the few districts which 
continued to maintain a regular corps of yeo- 
maniy down to a late date, in tliis rosjrectable 
and warlike legion I had the honour of holding 
the romiiiis.sion of Lieutenant, a station which 
1 inaiiitained with iinhleniished* reputation for 
the space of twelve years. It is true, that, 
dining that time, the exigencies of the state 
weie not sullicienlly alarming to afford us an 
o])portiinity of tiislingiiishing ourselves in 
aelion, in such a wiannei as tltp ardour of om 
patriotism would lead us ti) desire, but if -we 
never achieved conquests, we could, at least, 
affirm with truth that we never sustained the 
ignominy of defeat. After the introduction of 
the Police, indeed, we merely took the field 
on stated review days, occurring four times 
within the vear, when we went through our 
manoeuvres, received a day’s pay each, which 
, we drank to the king’s health in the evening. 
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interweaving onr moderate libations with tales 
of our past achievements, and lamentations 
on our present state of inaction. Still, however, 
on these four days, we endeavoured to sustain 
our ancient credit. Tt is true, that, previous 
to the firing of the first volley, a recollection 
of the ill condition of our muskets, the rusty 
state of the barrels from long disuse, and the 
consequent danger of their bursting in our 
hands, would flash upon our minds, and make 
tlie stoutest heart grow cold. But this was 
only the depression of a moment, the bending 
of the bow for the spring, the gatliering of the 
breath for the onset, and all our valour returned 
after the first discharge. 

This, our first quarterly review day after the 
proclamation of the Insurrection Act, fell in the 
midst of winter, at a time when the disturbances 
of the country bad reached an alarming height. 
The morning rose bright with sunshine, and 
clear and biting with frost. We met, 
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indeed, not under the most pleasing cir¬ 
cumstances that we could w'ish. It was found 
that scarcely two dozen serviceable stand of 
niusquctry could be numbered amongst our 
whole cor[)s, the remainder being deficient 
either iii locks, stocks, or barrels. Resolved, 
however, to make up in discipline what was 
waiUtd in equipments, our men assembled 
with spirit, and proceeded to the ground, an open 

sj)ace in tlie demesne of A-, by a road 

whieli lan in front of the Police Barracks. 
Taking care k> suffer tlie best tfjvpointed of our 
heroes to constitute that file which was most 
exposed to the observation of their rivals, wr 
rattled up Lord Hardwick’s march with fife and 
drum, and strutted away, determined, at all 
events, not to furnish a temptation to ridicule, 
by sneaking along as if we had anticipated and 
deserved it. Notwithstanding our brave bearing, 
nevertheless, the Police, (a party newly arrived, 
who knew nothing of us or of the neighboui- 
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hood,) were at little pains to suppress their 
sneers; and their jibes and laughter, as they 
stood scattered in tlie sunshine in front of their 
barracks, were loud enough to be heard by the 
whole corps. 

Blit our annoyances did not rest here. The 
little ragged rabble who accompanied us caught 
up the spirit of the jest, aud, being less restrain¬ 
ed by considerations of self respect, gave a 
loose to their malice, and followed us to the 
ground with loud shouts of laughter and shrill 
hallooings of derision. When the corps formed 
into line, and thus exposed the total inefficiency 
of their warlike stores, I do not think a young 
comic writer would be displeased if his first 
pieee gave so much entertainment. In vain 
did we endeavour to complete the effect of the 
scanty volley, by drowning it in the reitera¬ 
tions of the immeasureable huzza—the spectacle 
was too ludicrous to pass with impunity, and we 
left the ground (receiving one day’s pay) co- 
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vercd witli ridicule and filled with a just in¬ 
dignation. 

But I should relate an incident which per¬ 
plexed me in an unaccountable manner. While 
our men were tiring at the sign-board of a 
neiglibouring public house, put up as a target, 
1 observed an old man leaning o»er the bridge, 
dresscil in a ragged military uniform, wearing 
a long beard, “ a sable silvered,” looking 
singularly haggard in the eyes and mouth, and 
lonesome and dreary in his whole appearance. 
Observing him smile, as the ijien fired and 
missed in succession, and more annoyed at his 
still contempt than at the vulgar hooting of the 
populace, I asked him whether he thought he 
could do better himself if he were among them ? 
Without making any reply, he instantly came 
down upon the field, as if I had invited him to 
try his hand. I bade Sergeant Swan hand him 
a carbine. 

The old soldier, untying his knap-sack 
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laid it carefully upoa the grass, and then taking 
tlie carbine in his hand, paused a moment and 
gazed upon the piece with a fond eye and a 
hard but expressive smile. 

“ This is an innocent piece,” he said, 
speaking in an accent which had the querul¬ 
ous Kerry accent, modified by the shortness of 
the barrack emphasis. lie said so, pointing 
to the word Tower," and the date of the 
preceding year, which wheie engraved on the 
barrel. 

Lifting the »piece to his Cye, he fired. Tlic 
man near the target raised his hand and ciied oi-.t 
M ith astonishment; 

“ In the bull’s eye, that 1 mightn’t!" 

A loud shout of applause burst from the po¬ 
pulace. The old soldier smiled with satisfaction ; 
but quickly relapsing into his habitually lonesome 
stare, took up his knapsack again, and throwing it 
over his shoulder, left the field without speaking 
to any body. 
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When we were assembled in the small inn 
where we proposed concluding the exploits of 
the day, by expending each man his quota “ for 
the good of the house,” I enquired privately of 
Me Gawyl, the landlord, if he knew any thing of 
t\ie old man ? 

“ Nothing,” said this person, who piqued 
himself on being a very precise and grammatical 
speaker,—“ only this ; that he landed out of a 
Westlndiaman that dropped anchor over yonder, 
a few days since, and come ashore with a tall 
yellow gentleman that nobody knows. T he 
both of ’em came here one night, an’ the place 
being crowded, I was obliged to lodge the old 
sodger in a chair be the kitchen fire, while 
the yellow gentleman slep in the room over¬ 
head. 

“ He is gone off now,” continued Me Gawyl, 
“ to spend the night in some ould fabric of 
a ruin or another. There’s something or another 
lying on his mind. The night I gave him a lodgin’ 
L 2 
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here, I came down late at night to look afthcr 
everything, an' he was sitting this way with hi > 
head restin’ back again’ the wall, an’every now 
and then he’d start out of his sleep as if there was 
fifty people callin’ to him to get up, an’ then 
seeing nobody, he’d give a great groan, an’ 
spread his hands over the lire, an’ look back 
shiverin’ over his sliouldtlier, an’ settle himself 
to sleep again. But hardly ever I hear him 
talk to any body. Sometimes, too, when he’d 
start out of his sleep, you’d hear him sayin’ this 
way, in a great flusther—I didn’t!—it wasn’t I! 
— I did’nt! ” 

Old Clancy, onrcajrtain, Mr. Lorenzo Doody, 
our second lieutenant, (a great disciplinarian, 
who used to brush his eyebrows against the grain, 
in order to make them stand out, and give a mi¬ 
litary fierceness to his countenance), Mr. Paul 
Hifle, our ensign, a great drinker and story-teller, 
and possessed of a fine talent in describing an 
entertainment, remained, with one or two others to 
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'8'Se the sun down with the men. Sargeant Swan 
Ranged a small deal table across the fire-place 
sooiewhat in the fashion of a dais, at which we 
tooK our places, Captain Clancy planting himself 
under a brightly coloured print of Moses in the 
bull-rushes, which hung immediately over the 
chimney piece. 


The evening passed away unfelt, until the 
clear moonlight was shining through the window 
of the room in which we sat, so brightly as almost 
to eclipse the lustre of our landlord’s candles. 
The greater number of the compjany had long since 
left the house, empty chairs stood awry at the table, 
■die candles seemed about to expire for want of 
snuffing, and the few persons that remained were 
conversing with red did I eyes in a drowsy tone over 
their glasses.—The street of the village was still 
and empty, and we could only occasionally hear 
the lonely echo of some footstep upon the frosty 
sroad, and the sulky challenge of the police sen¬ 
tinels, as it approached their posts. Doody had 
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fallen asleep with his hands thrust into the pockets 
of his nether garment, and his chin reposing 
among the involutions of his shirt frills, T.ic 
Gawyl had gradually insinuated himself into one 
of the deserted chairs, and possessed himself of 
a tumbler, which he at first laid hold of as an il¬ 
lustration in speaking of the conduct of the po¬ 
lice, and presently appropriated to a less figura¬ 
tive use. 

Suddenly we were all startled by a noise at 
the street door, which was more like a pounding, 
or a malletting, than a knocking. 

Me Gawyl, in compliance with my desire, 
threw up the window, and was immediately ac¬ 
costed by a voice without, which we all recognized 
as that of the Chief Constable of the obnoxious 
police. 

“ Are you an inmate of this house?” he 
asked in a loud tone. 

“ An inmate!” echoed Me Gawyl, “ mind 
that though ! I’m standin’ frontin’ him in the 
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'window here, an’ he asks me h I’m an inmate 
)f tine house ? Is it lookin’ for powdther you’re 
^iu’ again, that you keep me here answerin’ you 
in K'e cowld ? ” 

ll^e he puckered up the epidermis of his 
nose, as a lialf frozen drop fell on the rosy and 
jocund apex of that feature. 

'' Hold your tongue, fellow,” said the Cliief, 
‘‘ and answer my questions.” 

“ An’ with submission to you,,” replied Me 
(Jawyl, holding up the sash of the window, with 
both hands, while he looked over his shoulder and 
twisted his countenance significantly at us, “ how 
wi// I answer your kusthins, if I’m to hold my 
tongue 

A fresh battery of musquet butts upon the 
outside of the door was the retort of the Police¬ 
men, and pur host suddenly bursting into anger, 
uttered a vehement remonstrance against this un- 
couth proced ure: 

What do you want at all with us, or what 
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are w'e doin’ to j'e ? Can’t ye speak at vionst?" 

“ Are all your family at home ?” 

“ No.” 

Where are they ?” 

“ There’s one of ’em missin’.” 

“ Has he a pass ?” 

“ Faix, I di(i’nt ax him; nor he would n’t 
tell me if I did, for the rogue knew he was goin’ 
thresspassin’. But if you want to find the thief, 
step up to the pound tomorrow morning, an’ you’ll 
find him grunting on the stones.” 

“ Is it a pig you’re talking pf ? ” 

“ Oh, murther! murther ! what aguess hehas.” 

“ Scoundrel, open the door.” 

“ Himself an’ the ouM gaudher that went out 
rovin’ afther sunset this evenin’; if you’d make 
a prisoner o’ the gandher for me, I’d say you 
were doin’ some good, an’ I don’t know wliose 
bidden the gander would mind if not the goose’s 
—well, no matther; its all one.” 

Thunder again at the door. 
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“ VVfiat ails ye, death-aii-ownkadeers,” shout¬ 
ed the incensed publican, “ isn’t there the list 
}!!tisted up upon the doore before yc’r eyes, an’ 
tlio moon sliinin’, an’ I’m sure ye’re all line 
schot\rs, every man, tliough 1 b’lieve ye’ve more 
k'tthers'lhan manners, indeed, if the truth was 
known.” 

The Chief nccordingly appfied his attention 
to the writteii list of names, which, while the 
Insurrection act was in force, was pasted up on 
the door of evei'y house. 

“ Thade Me Gawyl! ” he shouted aloud. 

“ Here ! above you in the Vindy ! ” was the 
instant response. 

“ Mary Delahunty! ” continued the Chief. 

“ Here ! ” shrilled out a cracked female voice 
from a hurdle loft at the far end of the house. 

“ Dick Me Gawyl! Nanny Me Gawyl I 
Thade Preston I &c. &.c.” “ Here! here! here!” 
were responded from different quarters of the 
house in voices sharp, high, and low, reminding 
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riie hearer of the muster-roll of Hecate ia 
Macbeth. 

“ Very well! Now put out your lights !” sskI 
the Chief. 

“ Put out our lights !” 

“ Put them out; or we’ll save you ilie trou¬ 
ble. We have orders to see all lights out, and 
if you don’t comply, I shall beat in the door.” 

“ And what would ye say, now, if there was 
a parcel of gentlemen yeomen, the king’s ser¬ 
vants, here, drinkin’ the king’s health wit me V' 

“ So ho ! the secret’s out at last! ” cried 
the Chief, “ you have strangers with you. 1 
thought so. Come, open the door, and let me 
have the pleasure of seeing their loyal faces. 
I’m not to be gulled with a story of the 

A-yeomanry stopping to get drunk at your 

house at a time when all good subjects should 
be in their beds." 

To save the pannels of the .slender door, they 
were admitted. I perceived, at once, by the leer- 
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kig twinkle of the Chief’s eye as he perused 
the faces and persons of the company, that he 
had resolved upon some piece of insolence or 
waggery, or both. 

Yeomanry—hum !—’I'hey have got the 
sheeps’Ylothiiig indeed,”—[the word sheep was 
accented with a peculiar emphasis,^—but that 
is a jacket, Master Me Gawyl, that w'ill fit 
a wolf as well. Iletter be sure than sorry, is 
an old saying that’s not the worse for wear, if 
these gentlemen, [another emphasis] be tlie 
yeomanry in fact and truth, they know the 
new law, I suppose, and have got their passes 
about them.” 

“ What pass would you be axin’ beyont the 
ridgimentals ? ” said Aic Gawyl. 

*' Don’t you think,” answered the Chief, 
casting an insolently inquisitive eye on an en¬ 
vious rent which time had made in the elbow 
of Sergeant Fizzel’s coat,’! that a croppy could 
fit himself at half price off the pegs of the 
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Parade* with as handsome a suit of raggedmen- 
taifi as this gentleman’s ? ” 

Here he applied his fore-linger and thumb 
to the fissure just hinted at, and pulled through it 
part of an intimate garment, which, to the .hame 
of our corps be it spoken, was not the whitest nor 
finest that we could wish. There was something 
*o delicate and poignant in the witticism, that 
the Policemen could hardly keep their gravity, 
and I even saw Me Gawyl himself smothering 
a laugh in the hollow of his hand. 

Sergeant Fizzel, though placed nearly in the 
same circumstances as Papirius, seemed not 
inclined however to risk the fate of that famous 
legislator, by imitating his ineffeetual gallantry. 
At first, indeed, he looked very big—then 
glanced at the insulter—then at his sleeve—then 
at the horse pistol which his foe held in his 
hand—and tlien he drew a very long breath, and 
pulled in the garment. 

• The Moumouth Street of a neighbouring city. 
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We all now remonstrated, but without effect. 
“ I have orders,” said the Chief, “ to take up 
every body 1 find out after sunset, without a ma¬ 
gistrate’s pass. I know nothing of you, or of 
this i eighbourhood, and I must see your passes, 
or you shan’t pass me.” 

“ We have no passes,” said Clancy, “ and 
depend upon it, your insolence shan’t pass 
us.” 

“ I understand you. Come along, my clever 
fellows. I’ll find you a lodging until morning. 
March down stairs before us if you please.” 

“ If we had our arms,” saiil Doody, button¬ 
ing up his coat with an expedition indicative of 
deep indignation. 

“ If you had, what of it ? ” said the Chief 
sternly. 

“ If we had,” replied the latter, in a softer 
lone, “ it would, I hope, demonstrate the truth 
of what we allege.” 

“ I don't know that,” replied the other. 
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sulkily, “unless you could show me how you came 

by them. Go along down before me or by-” 

he swore a horrid oath, “ I’ll put a button 
under your belt, my young fugleman.” 

By this epithet, I perceived, the man'knew 
Doody, and was bent upon executing Kis freak. 
I accordingly took Clancy’s arm, and walked for¬ 
ward, resolving* in my own mind, to make the 
young gentleman pay for his amusement as 
dearly as ever sport was purchasetl. 

“ Come ! ” he repeated tapping the table 
and looking impatiently at Furtill, who still kept 
his seat. * 

“ I’m no pippin squeezer,” returned Pur* 
till coolly, “ and I'll not leave my glass unli- 
nished.” So saying he drained it with a scrupu¬ 
lous exactness. 

“ Most loyal Chief!” he then added, while he 
entwined his fingers closely around tlie neck of 
a quart bottle, containing a portion of Me Gawyl’s 
best proof spirits. “ Since this has been the 
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cause of our delinquency, I trust you wfll think 
it only fair that it should share our imprisonment. 
Take my word for it, that however fiery the fel¬ 
low is now,” he added shaking the bottle gently 
and tenderly as he deposited it in his great coat 
pocket, “ his spirits will be brought low enough 
before morning,” 

“You are a pleasant fellow,’* said the Police 
man, “ come along.” 

“The yeomen taken tip undher the Act! ” 
1 heard Me Gawyl ejaculate as he stood at the 
open door-way, gazing after us. “ O murther ! 
murther! what’ll the Peelers do next, I won- 
dher? If tlie Parliament itself was there, 1 
b’lieve it would n't escape ye afther that. Hallo ! 
Misther Skerril !” 

“ Well, what do you w'ant ? ” said the Chief, 
turning his head, after we had gone half way up 
the street. 

“ There’s Jim Flanagan’s head out apast his 
dooreway, above sthreet, afther sunset an’ all. 
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Cut it off, an’ carry it to Bridewell with ye, an’ 
I’ll swear again it at the sessions; an’ ye may do 
it with a safe conscience, too, for his head would 
be no loss to bis family, whatever the legs an' 
hands might be.” 

\^'e marched on, and were lodged in the cold 
bridewell, the key was turned in the door, and 
we were left to look into one miother’s faces anti 
long for the dawn. 

Purlin endeavoured to keep us alive by sing¬ 
ing the following song, while we took a part in 
the chorus, rather in order to show that we w'ould 
not be depressed by Skerrit’s malice, than from 
any actual gaiety of spirits : 


Would you choose a friend 1 Attend! attend I 
I’ll teach you how to attain your end. 

He, on whose lean and bloodless cheek 
The red grape leaves no laughing streak, 

On whose dull, white brow and clouded eye, 
Cold thought and care sit heavily. 

Him you must flee, 

’Tween you and me. 

That man is very bad company, 
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II. 

And he around whose jewelled nose 
The blood of the red grape freely flows, 

Whose pursy frame, as he fronts the board, 

Shakes like a wine-sack newly stored. 

In whose half-shut, moist, and sparkling eye, 

The wine-god revels cloudily, 

Him you must flee, 

’Tween you and me, 

That man is very bad company. 

III. 

Rut he who takes his wine in measure. 

Here Purtill quaffed off his own glass, with¬ 
out adding half a second to the time. 

Mingling wit and sense with pleasure, 

Who likes good w ine for the joy it brings. 

And merrily laughs and gaily sings ; 

With heart and bumper always full, 

Never maudlin, never dull, 

Your friend let liim lie, 

■'I'ween you and me, 

That man is excellent company. 


But we would have sung with a better heart 
if they had not caged us. 



CHAPTER Vlir. 


It appeared soon after that Skerrit had itisco- 
vered liis mistake, for a sergeant of Police ar¬ 
rived to open the doors, ami to inform us that 
we were at liberty. The insult offered, however, 
was too glaring to be so easily forgotten, and 
we sent back the man to say, that he must come 
himself and make a formal apology for his con¬ 
duct. “ As loyal men they had gone in, and as 
loyal men they should come out,” said Doody. 
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The mail went back, and soon after we 
heard a horseman slowly pacing up to the 
bridewell door. He dismounted, and we 
heard him soon after humming a song, as he 
paced to and fro in the moonlight, and seemed 
to pny no more attention to the cold, than if he 
were an Esquimaux, or had been to the Pole at 
least. We listened attentively, and could dis¬ 
tinguish tlie following words, sung with rnucJi 
taste and sweetness :— 


IjCt others breatlio in glow ing; words 
't he secret of tlieir bosom-pain, 

And bid the loud harp’s speaking chords 
Tell o’er the weary talc again. 

From me no burning strain shall rise, 

A cold heart’s answering sigh to move, 

But 1 will gaze upon those eyes. 

And waste away in silent love. 

He then stamped two or three times on the 
road, whistled, hummed a little, and commenced 
a second verse :— 
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II. 

I cannot find in art a strain 
To echo forth mine iiiwant moan, 

If sighs and looks can’t tell niy pjiin, 

Oh, never shall my love he known. 

Safe is the flame, whose wavering wreath 
A tear may quench, a sigh can move. 

But full of danger and of death 
Is the pent fire of silent love. 

“ A charming night he lias chosen for ;t 
serenade,” said Purtill. 

“ Hush ! ” said another, “ he’s going to give 
us another verse.” 

“ No, he’s only humming over the last, hi.s 
wit is run aground.” 

“ That’s strange,” said Purtill, “ for, to judge 
by his melody, and the time he cliose for singing 
it, he Lad no more than would have floated in 
any shallow.” 

“ Speak to him, Tom,” said Clancy, “ you 
are safe here.” 

Purtill went to the barred window and threw 
up the sash. 
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“ A fine night for vocal music, sir,” he said 
aloud. 

“ You are vei-j good, sir,” replied the 
stranger. 

“ I hope you don’t find your voice at all 
ati'ectcd by the frost, sir ?” 

“ By no means, sir.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, you would take something 
to clear it, and favour us with an additional 
stanza. J)a capo, if you please. 1 have 
got a balsam here that 1 call the “pippin 
squeezer's best friend,” or the •“sick lorer’s 
walking-stick.” Now \our silent love is a great 
deal too washy an affair for me, it i.s just 
punch without spirits, the sweet and the weak. 
’Hie strong is here in my hand, and if you 
Will accept a little I think"' it \^ill give you 
some spirit. Here’s some whiskey, sir. You 
can make grog of it, as they do in the County 
Clare.” 

“How is that?” 
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“ VVhy, by driaking all the whiskey now and 
the water to-morrow, or after.” 

“ You are very good again,” said the other, 
“ I’ll take a little, if you please.” 

Piiitill handed him a glass through the 
bars. He took it and, at the same time drawing 
Purtill’s arm through with a sudden force, and 
bringing his face close to the bars, dealt him 
a great blow on the nose, exclaiming “ Upon 
my word, sir, you are right, for (another blow) 

I begin to find myself getting a little spirit 
already.” 

“ The deuce you are,” cried Purtill, en¬ 
deavouring to return the blow, but without 
success, for his eyes were both bewildered, and 
he only broke his fingers, against the bars, “ you 
scoundrel, I wish I knew your name.” 

“ You will find it on this'card,” said the 
other, “ as soon as you are able to read, for, 
indeed, I think without a little of the “ sick 
lover’s walking-stick ” they can’t bear the light for 
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some time. 1 wish you ■ good night, sir, and 
pray apply to me when you Want to make grog 
again.” 

rie rode off, leaving Purtill in a rage, 
whica our general laughter did not tend to di- 
minisii. The name which he found upon tiic 
card, am’, which I had already antici[>ated from 
till- tone of the voice, was that of Mr. Henry 
Dalton, He instantly determined uj>on sending 
him a message, atid bespoke Lorenzo Doody, 
•i.i his second. 

Well, Purtill;” said I, “ iJiat gentleman 
i.s able to do .something besides singing silent 
love.” 

He was about to answer this speech with 
great jiassion, when th^ sergeant of Police re¬ 
turned, to say that his Chief would see us all 
hanged, (he used a worse word) rather than make 
us any ajrology. He then departed, leaving the 
door open, and calling the bridewell-keeper to 
witness that there was no restriction left upon us. 
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We maintained our resolution, however, with 
a firmness worthy of the most famous martyrs 
to public principle. But it was a cold night, 
and there was no fire in the house. As the 
first paroxysms of our zeal subsided, and the 
disagreeableness of our situation began to press 
more sharply rpon our feelings, a ludicrous de¬ 
gree of indecision manifested itself in our 
demeanour. Some cast basiiful and sidelong 
glances at the open door, thought of the blaming 
turf that burned on tlieir hearths at liome, and 
strove to call the blood into their frost-bitten 
toes and fingers by brcatliing into the hollow of 
their hands, squeezing them under their arms, 
and between their knees, beating, “(Jo to bed, 

Tom,” with their feet and various other artifices. 

> 

They began at last to hang their heads witlt a 
secret suspicion that their conduct was rather 
ludicrous than heroic. 

“ Well,” said Doody, “ let him do as he 
pleases. Even at common law we have our 
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redrtss by laying an action for false imprison¬ 
ment.” 

“ False imprisonment, sir!” ejaculated Ser¬ 
geant Swan, who was thrashing himself fiercely 
with both arms in ancflivTT corner, ‘‘ why then, 
wiin submission sir, this is what I call rale impri¬ 
sonment—unless indeed it be mad5 out false impri¬ 
sonment in regard o’ lavin’ the doore open.” 

“ 1 w isht w e had a lighted pipe itself,” said one 
of tile men. 

“ C!ouId’nt you get a sod or two, an’ the seed 
o’ the fire over at ,lim I'lanagan’s 2” asked another, 
“ dear knows, we’ll be perished here before 
mornin’.” 

“ [ think I’ll just step out and stamp my 
feet a little on the road abroad,” said Purtill, 
who had been gradu-.dly enlarging tlie circuit of 
liis perandndiitioiis in the little room, and now, 
suiting the action to the word, stepped across the 
threshold and into the free and glorious moon¬ 
shine. And we heard him stamp and stamp, until 
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he stamped himself home to bed and out of ouj' 
hearing. 

The man vvlio was dcspavchei) for the 
“seed o’ the lire,” found a happier resting 
place, for he retui'dtio not to his companions 
in duresse. Sergeant Swan went after him ; but 
the event madd us think “ our swan a crow,” like¬ 
wise. Clancy went home to let his family know 
where he was. Doody himself muttered a sentence 
or two about the duty of a soldier, and insinuated 
that he had a few stacks of white lammas to thresh 
in the morning, which would oblige him to be up 
at the “ first light.” In a word, on the strength 
of some sudden recollection which occurred to all 
of us, the bridewell was as empty as a drunkard’s 
pocket when the police returned. 

“ Tell me,” said Clahey, after I had overtaken 
him on the road, (for he w'alked on foot) “ do you 
think this duel will take place between Purtill and 
young Dalton?” 

“ I am certain of it," said I, “ for Dalton is 
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jealous of his reputation, although indeed it 
would suffer little by liis declining a meeting witli 
Purtill.” 

“ Why so?” 

“ He is somewhat of a fire-eater.” 

“ Pooh !” 

“ And iu)t the very pink ot respectability 
neither. He is a true wild Irishman ; drinks for 
the mere enjoyment of the headlong state of 
mind it cuusesanJ lives upon the excitement of 
continual danger. He is in debt with every body 
that he could ever get to trust hiiif—his breast is 
like a riddle from bullet-scars received in single 
combat—he has been tried for assaults innumera¬ 
ble, and is as familiarly known in the wards of 
the County Gaol as on hrs own farm. He nas got 
a relative in the Indies/, of great wealth, whose 
properly he expects to inherit, and to whose 
speedy demise he drinks a bumper every night of 
his existence.” 

M 2 
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“ 1 heard it said that he once proposed for 
Miss Tracy?” 

“ /\nd so he did.” 

“ Assurance !” 

“ It was met a^' such, anil the poor fellow 
stormed a little, for 1 believe he really loved her. 
But Mc made nim merry for a few nights and sent 
him home in good humour.” 

Our roads divided here, and I [troeeeded 
home alone. I had not gone far, when I perceived 
onr family piper, Phil J'ogarty, riding towards 
me in evidenC perturbation. It was the first time 
I had seen him since my change of life, for he 
had taken alarm one evening at Dalton’s asking 
him to play “ Croppies lie down and the nasal 
squeal of his channter was no longer heard from 
his modest recess behinlLthe jrarlcur door. 

“ Well Phil,” said I, “ what’s the matter 
w ith yon ?” 

“ Is that the masther that’s there?” 

“ It is.” 
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“ Oh, masther, a ’ra gal, I’ni spoilt entirely 
with the fright?” 

“ From what, Phil.” 

“ There’s somethin’ that’s not good in the 
oiild church, beyond.- * ;>een a light an' 1 
passin’!” 

“ A iiglit in llu* cliiiicli V 

“ Oh, that I may be guy if 1 did’ut, uilli 
my two eyes, as plain as 1 see that moon above 
us.” 

“ Did you gr> to the church to look in i" 

“ Me! Evch I. I'aix, I’m sure lliat I did'iil. 
1 thought every foot o’ the road was a mile ’till I 
was at this side o’ the hill. But I'd go back v, itii 
your honour, if you’re for goin’ that way, Ibi I 'm 
not a bit afeerd when I have company.” 

We tunuid back, rud tying our horses at the 
road side, took our way softly through the tiehU 
to the same old ruin in which I had met the aged 
and vindictive inotlier of the Shanahans. 

- 1 saw a light shooting in wiry streams ihiough 
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one of apertures in the wall of what was once 
the wine cellar of the Abbey. It was now a damp 
and dismal vault, dimly lighted and strewed with 
planks of mouldering coffins, and remains of a 
still ghastlier descrij^tinii., I cjept softly to an 
end window and beheld, within, a picture that 
stimulated my curiosity in an extraordinary degree. 

An old man was seated at the far end on a pile 
made up of the broken coffin boards, covered 
with straw and arranged in the manner of a bed. 
Two mouldering lids, placed crosswise, served 
for the head ai^d foot boards. A fire burned 
close to the wall at a little distance. On a project¬ 
ing stone in the w'all, fastened by a lump of clay 
instead of a candle stick, burned a small candle, 
and near it were hung a vial, which I supposed to 
contain holy water, and iiyrosary of yude beads, 
made from the vertebra' of fishes. It is so common 
a circumstance in the country parts of Ireland 
to rind pilgrims thus taking up their abode in the 
mouldering testimonials of the monastic greatness 
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of our island, that 1 .should not have paid more 
attention to the scene than its picturesque effect 
might challenge, if it had not been for another 
circumstance. The dress and countenance of the 
old man were those oft il.c .,.>I<Tier who Lad jmt 
ns to shame at the reviewV 

He was fast aslec)); his head resting against 
the wall, and his hands clasped upon his lap. 
I was about to creep from my hiding place, with 
the view' of entering the vault, and getting into 
■onversation with the stranger, when tlic sound 
of a footstep falling near arrested my attention. 
\ tall figure, mufiied closely up, passed us in 
the moonlight. By his manner of peeping in, 
and his surprise at seeing what we had seen 
before, 1 judged him to be a stranger, attracted, 
as we had been, by the liglit from the vault. 

The first movement of the new comer, on en¬ 
tering the wine-cellar, was to move with languid 
sUips towards the lire, and stoop over it with a 
Took of extreme chilliness. He was a tall, wiry 
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figure, dressed with a richness that betokened 
rank and rvealtli, slightly made, and standing feebly 
on his limbs. A handsome surlout, with eufls 
and collar of rich sable, gloves well furred and 
lined, lambs-wool wrists, a.id a s( als-kin travelling 
cap, carefully brought down over the ears, <‘on- 
stituled the princi|)al articles of his costmne. 

After be had warmed himself at the liie, he 
walked towards the old man, and stooped down¬ 
ward to look into his face. That face appeared ti> 
me, even at the distance at which J stood, to 
liave undergone _ a singular alteration since I 
iirst beheld it. It was gathered at the lips, 
with an expression of ghastiv fear, and the grisly 
hair was tlirown back, with a clistiirbe 1 appear¬ 
ance, from Ins brow. W he.i the strangei touch¬ 
ed his shoulder, in order to wake hiai, he started 
on a sudden wide awake, and spoke in hurried 
whispers some incoherent sentences. 

“ Do not fear,” said the stranger, in a lan¬ 
guid voice, “ I am not your enemy. Are not 
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vou the old soldier who made the voyage IVom 
the Indies with me ?” 

The old soldier; still much confused, looked 
oil iiim vvitlrface upturned and terrified. 

“ J rememlii^si-^'u, sir,” Jie said at Iv-t ; 
“ you v\erc good to me^on bt)ard the ship,” 

“ \\ hy are \oii here at this liour ? ” 

“ I have no other lodging.” 

“Is it possible 3011 cannot afford the pi lee 
of a bed ? ” 

“ 'I'he Almighty forgive me, sir, it is u- t 
that. But I am well lodged here, too well fui 
M'hat I descne. I have prayi-rs to say, a.ul 
penance to do for a bad life, an’ 1 hail latla t 
do it liere by myself, where my mind woiiM'iit 
be taken away from it, than in a tlwellitig 
house. ” 

“ But ’tis a gloomy life. \\ hat can yon 
have to wash away, that would require so dreurv 
II mode of atonement ?” 

“ Phil Fogarty,” whispered I to the piper 
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who lay near me on the ground, “ it is not 

fitting you should hear this discourse. Go over 

to my house, and 1 will follow you.” 

“ Oh, that the sighth may never leave me 

masther, but [ fhire’nt stii- ■> foot without you, 

.! 

sir.” 

“ Well, don’t listen, then. If they are 

i 

plotting any thing, it is fitter I should hear it 
than you.” 

“ I’ll lie down liere an’ cover my two ears 
with my hands, so that I can’t hear as much as 
a breath if they w ere talkin’ thuudher.” 

He did so. 

“ The best of us, and those that go luste in 
the way of temptation,” continued the old soldier, 
‘‘ have something to repent, of, and what could 
be exjrected from a man of my i.iud, that spent 
all his life in bloodshed?—x\ll, beginning airly.” 

Phil, hearing the word bloodshed, as I 
suppose, and imagining that the speakers in 
tfic vatik were some of the insurgents, his. 
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neighbours, was unwilling that I should gather any 
information, by which their safety might be endan¬ 
gered. AccoixJingly he gave a slight cough, 
just sufficiently loud to be heard by those inside. 
I saw them start, and hurried oft along tfiu e^'urch 
)ard palli., in order to avoid the nioitdication 
of being detected in the act of eve’s drojijiing. 

I found a horse, whicli I look to* bo that of the 
stranger, fastened on the road side, at a little 
distance from our own, with liolsters and rich 
furniture. 1 inounti'd iny own animal, anil 
rode home, where J found my pooy Mary, 
(unlike the naughiy lady of Urciftii, who had not 
even a rush lighting in the house on her hus¬ 
band's return), watching anxiously by our jiar- 
lour fire, and chiding the rough necessities of 
the time which ^aii., 1.1 ujj jieacefid men from their 
domestic hearths to scenes of bustling danger 
and despatch. 

My house was safe enough, for 1 found my 
^.garrison of Police iu tlie kitchen, keepin- 
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up their courage with rashers of bacon and 
draughts of cider of my best manufacture. 1 
said nothing to any one of my adventure at the 
^\bb«^y, but secretly resolved to learn something 
inore/i’r possible, of the persons .who had exciter! 
niy curiosity so strongly. And in the mean 
time, I applied myself to the furthering of my in¬ 
terests in the manner which Dalton recommended. 



CHAPTER IX. 


My “ Petlers,” indeed, were “huge feeders,’ 
and as 1 passed, day after day, tlirough my capa¬ 
cious kitchen, and cast, an eye toward the bacon 
hooks, where I belield the flitches vanishing one 
aftt'f 'another, I felt a sensation very like 
anxiety begin to stir within my heart. A com¬ 
plete revolution had taken place in the politics 
and econonty of Cushlane-13eg. My train of 
liereditary dependents disappeared at sight of the 
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Police, as fairies use to do at sight of a priest, 
and began to look on their old master as an 
alteree^ man. My tenants be came more reserved 
and mor« resjrectful; and when I walked into 
the nelds, to supeiintend iw}'^’orkmen, I per¬ 
ceived that the conversatit)n was hushed, or the 
subject changed on my approach, and that every 
word spoken in my presence was well weighed 
and guarded with a suspicious deliberation. 
My attempts at cordial jocularity and good 
humour were not rcceiveti as t)f yore ; and the 
more familiar and coiuh scending I became, the 
more distant and distrustful did the men appear. 
When I spoke in anger, I w'as not met, as 
formerly, with bold and open remonstrance and 
warm self-justificaticm. They heard me now in 
silence, with dark and solemn countenances, and 
w'ithout any symptom either of dissent or ac¬ 
quiescence. 

In my own immediate fa.uily, likewise, my 
course of life had produced an influence 
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that was not calculated to enciease our happi¬ 
ness. I he female {*art of the househoUl, who 

\ . 

did not enter into Dalton’s ideas of papistical 
exlcrniiiiation so readily as I had done, were 
hurt at the extreme' r'goiir witl» which I exeitod 
myself to second his views. My uneasiness, 
moi'cover, occasioned by my exjrenses, and by 
Dalton’s delaying to refund the large sum I had 
lent him, rendered me less cheerful ami good 
humoured than usual. A gradual degree of 
embarras.-.e(i reserve diffused itself over the family 
circle. iSeither my wife, nor daughter, ventured 
a remonstrance on any occasion, an 1 this circum¬ 
stance joined to tlu^ consciousness that they dis¬ 
approved my conduct, rendered me doubly im¬ 
patient and ill-humoured. 

.A poor man, who t)ived me some arrears of 
rent, applied to Mary to procure him some far¬ 
ther time, as the whole sujrport of his family, 
during the ensuing spring, depended on the stock 
ef-potatocs which I had seized for the money 
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due. I wanted the sum, and refused, for the 
first tipie in my life, to admit her intercession. 
The ‘next day, I went to superintend tlie 
cant, or auction of the potatoes, in person. 

'‘ Folly* on, Misther '^Fliracy ! folly on ! 

I heard the owner, (a white-headed, cahn-e^eil, 
patient old man) say, as I approached. “ The 
days are altered with us, Masther. I’m ould 
enough to remember a gentleman, a rale gentle¬ 
man, that kep house in Cushlane-Beg, an’ that 
would n't see my little piatez canted on me this 
mornin’; an’ tliat gentleman was your own fa¬ 
ther. But folly on ! An’ 1 second cousin to 
your own fostherer, too ! But what hurt ! 
Folly on. We had nothing to look to, the four of 
us, hut that little pit o’ piatez, till the new ones 
come in, while you an’ the Peelers can have 
what ye like best, at the great houk. 1 see'ii 
the day, masther, when the doores o’ that house 
were open to the poor man, an’ tlie smoke o’ 
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tlie chimney was a pleasant token to the thra- 
\cller ffoin’ the road, an’ tlie night coinin’ o.s, an’ 
he hungry, an’ tlie inns dear, an’ liis pocket 
empty; but tlie times are change'^ ; folly on ! 
\h, sir, there’s One ahove that’s lookin’down on 
von an’ me this day, an’ that sees how hard you're 
dhriviii’ on thi‘ poor man. ^ on •have children, 
Masther, as wed 1 as 1 ha\e ; take care would 

the time come when-but indeed, I won t 

sav that, for I’d be sorry it should, for their own 
sakes. You put your trust in Dalton, an’ for¬ 
sake your people.- 'Take care,, 1 advise you. 
J)alton proved a ile^aiver to others, an’ he may 
to von. roily on, sir, folly on ! The time was, 
formerly, when the gentlemen used to open their 
doores to take the poor* into their kitchens an’ 
<‘beiish ’<‘m 1 but now in place o takui eni m, 
they go to tiud the poor man in his own cabin to 
lake the food from betwixt his lips. 'I'liere’s 
my piatez, the price of my hard labour, take ’em 
with you, sure ’tis you has the best call to ’em.” 
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He turned away wdth a flushed cheek, and 
the sj^.iile of one wiio, feeling himself hardly 
used/ would not stoop to ain violent expression 
eitlier of ^distress or indignation. Fortifying 
my resolution by recollecting the couunoiiness of 
the occurrence, I affected an indifference which 
I was very far from feeling, and made some 
customary answer about the length of time al¬ 
ready given, my own calls, and the impossibility 
of paying rent without receiving the value of my 
land—(to each of which he replied by a smile 
and toss of his head). The sale proceeded, and 
I put the money in my pocket. 

Some further instances of a similar rigour 
completely unfixed the slight hold which I yet 
retained on the affections of my tenants. Their 
mild and benevolent protectress, in my own fa¬ 
mily, had lost her influence, and as she seemed 
as affectionate as ever, and always admitted 
the justice of my reasons, I took it for granted, 
that she felt nothing more than she expressed 
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on the subject, Thej were, liowever, the (first 
favours 1 had ever refused her, and as she ^per- 
l eived l)ow painful to me, as well as to herself, 
was the continued failure in her aoplications, 
she soon discontinued them altogether, and found 
hei resource in patience and tlic care of her 
children. 

1 was walking down our avenue, a few 
mornings after these circumstances abovemeti- 
lioned, when 1 met Dalton aiul his son, followed 
ny a number of i^olice, riding towards rne. 
V^oung Jlenry had his arm boiiad in a sling, 
and whether horn that, or, from some other cause 
looked, as 1 thought, a little pale and anxious. 
1 observed him make an effoi t to remove his 
arm from the sling a.s 1 ajvproached, but his 
lather, with an angry look, prevented him. 

“J’sha!” I heard Henry say, a.s F came 
up, ‘‘ it appears so elfemiuate to go about 
bandaged in this manner, on account of % little 
SCI arch.” 
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‘<'No accident, I hope, Mr Dalton?” I said, 
as wo met. 

<< Look at him, Tracy ! ” cried his father, 
his eyes spajkling at the same time with atlec- 
tion, fatherly pride, anxiety and grief. << Did 
you ever see such an atrocious young scouiidiel ! 
This is the second duel he has fought wllihn 
the last fortnight, and shed hlood on both 
occcasions,” 

“ A duel, Henry ! ” 

<< They went out last night after dusk, and 
fired two cases of })isUtls in tJie dark. And not 
content with that, sir, this young villain insists 
upon adjourning it to this morning — ” 

<< Upon my word, sir— ” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir, I say ! Tliis young 
desperado insists upon going out again this 
morning-” 

« But, sir, upon my word you mistake. 
That ^was Mr. Purtill’s own arrangement. He 
acknowledged it himself upon the ground, "atid 
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I coul I not in honour have avoided it, for was 
I, vou know, who leceived the challenge.” 

“ Aye, }oii be d-, you and your honour, 

to go out and shoot an honest man through the 
h‘g ill a morning, and get your arm well nigh 
sliot away, and then come here prating of your 
lionoti:, you atrocious monster ! • 

And at tlie same lime you might see the 
lather's eye', sparkling with delight. 

“ And Mr. Pm till is \\ounded then?” said I. 

“ Severely—severely wounded, sir,” the father 
<oiitiiuie(l—“tiie' young scoupdrel shot him 
through the leg. I'hc young villian ! He has 
1.0 moie fel ling than a stone. Not a single 
tiemor, no lemoise. I'ite fellow ahvays brings 
down his man. Ilc" shot O’Sullivan at the 
hist hre.” 

1 invited both the gentlemen into my iiouse, 
but was only successful with the, son. Dalton, 
iiiformed me that he was about to search some 
houses ill the neighbourhood, and hinted at the 
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probsbilil}, that, before eveiiiiig, he siioultl be 
able to rid me for ever of all nn appreliensioiis 
witli regard to the surviving Shanahan and his 
oath of vengeance. 

I could not avoid smiling to sec that Dalton 
acted and spoke as if I were the sole or prin¬ 
cipal object ofoShanalian’s reseutnn.'iit, when i 
knew that in point of fact he was himself 
many degrees more obnoxious to that person 
and his friends. 

He rode away with his Police, and I rc- 
tumed with Henry to the house. The latter 
took an opjtortunity, when unobserved, to slip 
the sling from off his .neck, and put it into his 
pocket, 

“ Is your arm so strong,” said I, “ that you 
can verflEuie to take such a liberty as that? ” 

“ My hurt is nothing,” he replied, “ and it 
looks like a piece of nonsensical foppery to 
go in to the ladies with a disabled limb, as if I 
were after doing some great things.” ^ 
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It was a little touch of jiiauliiiess of. this 
iialiirc ill his cliaracter that made me like Heitry, 
as I did, through all tiie changes of our family. 
I left him alone with the ladies, who seemed 
both delighted to see him, and went out upon 
my grounds to do some necessary business. 

I was standing, about noon, m a part of my 
farm, where. 1 had men laying out sea-weed, 
when the sound of an afiVay, intermingled with 
the shrill and le-iterated screams of a female, 
broke on the mid-day stillness. Accustomed as 
I had now becoino to harden m^j heart against 
the pleadings of di.stress, I paid but a momen¬ 
tary attention to tliis occnncncc. I rebuked 
the men for their looks of pity and curiosity, 
and bade them continue their labour. The 
anxieties, the remorses, the resentme^, the 
ambitious restlessness, and dreams of self- 
aggrandizement which had preyed upon my 
heart in turn, throughout the two preceding 
raonuis, had altered my nature, and called out 
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a ^niness aiijl violence of character, which J 
knew not that I possessed. 

Suddenly a poor couiilrywoinaii appeared in 
the neighbouring gap, and perceiving me in th^ 
field, liurried across the ridges of stubble with 
a speed that indicated deep alarm. She threw 
herself on h(;r knees before me, and remained 
for a few moments endeavouring to recovei 
breath to speak. 

“ Oh, masther, speak for him ! Forget, for¬ 
give all, and sjieak for bin) ! ” 

“ Mary Shanahan ! 

M y husband, sir! The father of my 
cliilder that they’re tai.in’ from me, this way. 
Come, and good luck to you, and spake a word 
for him to the J’eelers. Dalton has laid his 
hancfWpon him, and the man that Dalton takes 
from his family never again darkens his own 
threshold. Oh, masther, have mercy upon us 
all ! They say you’re changed to the poor, and 
tha we can’t look for the same pity new as 
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before, but 1 would’nt b’licve the world that 
vou’d lave us in this sthraight. Come and 
make ’em /<n/ * the father to his poor children, 
ail I’ll go down on my two knees to heaven 
every day 1 live to pray that you may be 
left long over your own !” 

'I'lie agony of her tones pierced my heart. 
“ I’or what has he been arrested ?” I asked, 
“ Mr. Dalton does not often do these things 
without reason.” 

“ For conyailed arms. An’ sure the Lord 
of all, that’s looking down on* us this day, 
knows that the child unborn knew' more •^f 
’em than wc did. Without raison ? — Oh, 
Mr. Thracy, yon ought to know’that Jem and 
I always drew a line between oursel^s an’ 
them people.” 

A murmur of assent and pity passed 
among the workmen. 


(.cave. 
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y Coi^aled arms !” I Vepeated : a doubtful 
and misty recollection of a former incideiu 
arising on my mind, and making iny heart 
tlirill with terror, at the insight it seemed to 
afford into Dalton’s real character. I paused 
and strove to call the circumstance perfectly 
to mind before 1 asked, “ where the arms 
had been found ?” 

“In under the tatcfi. Just where vou 
uere lying youiself the night Dan Aloran was 
shot on the sheep-walk.” 

The sudtlen suspicion, the alarm, were 
dreadful. 1 started in real , fear, and bidding 
the woman hurry after me, I ran across the 
wheat-garden towards Sliaiiahan’s house, while 
she, following, loaded "me with blessings. 

When 1 arrived, 1 found that they had been 
expecting me. Dalton professing his unwill¬ 
ingness to take a tenant off my land without 
making me aware of the charge against him. 
He and Skerrit were conversing together on 
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the road before the humble tenemeafc of their 
victim. The latter, with an air of mingled 
grief, dejection, and indignation, on his gloomy 
countenance, leaned against the threshold in 
silena', and stared hardly upon Dalton. A 
party of the all-formidable I’olice stood near 
him, laughing, and enjoying, amul this scene of 
distress, the delicious consciousness of power. 
A gill about nine years of age stood crying 
near her father, and a fine boy apparently about 
four years younger stood in the door way eating 
a roasted irotatde and gazing around him 
with a face of innocent wonder and uncon¬ 
sciousness, which was st^ll more touching than 
tiu! tears and inoanings of his sister. At some 
distance from the scene, a number of men, 
women, and children, inhabitants of the 
"ri^oiniiig hamlet, stood looking on, huddled 
together like a flock of terrified sheep. Even 
the domestic animals seemed to retain some 
memory of the scenes of strife which usually 
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followed appearance of tliose awful pro¬ 
tectors ot the peace. The pigs kept witliiii 
tlieir stjt^s as if aware of the InsuiTeetioii 
7\ct, and the dogs slunk away, growling se¬ 
ditiously, with their tails between their legs. 

Dalton, to gratify a petty malice against 
this poor ma.i, (the cause of which I had 
learned from his conversation with the woman 
already related,) had secreted those arms iti 
the place where tliey were found, an<l imw was 
about to found a charge of treason against 
the innocent man, on this diabolical contrivance. 
* This was my first thought, but 1 compelled 
myself to reject it, as I looked upon the 
scene. It was too blacky too demoniacal a pro- 

* Notwitlxsaiiding my rospret for Mr. Tracy's veracity, ! 
lell it my duty, ere 1 suffered this transaction to appear be¬ 
fore the public, to ascertain whether it were without pref cdent 
but my inquiries determined me not to alter the roamiscript. 1 
nave been assured that expedients as frightfully devoid of prin¬ 
ciple at that abovementioned were pul in operation in some 
instances in the South of Ireland. 
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seeding. I suspended my judgment altogether, 
until I sliould have heard the particulars of 
the case. 

“ W here did you find the arms ?” said 1 
(o Dalton. 

He took me into the house and pointed 
•out the very .sj)ot uilo wiiieit I had seen 
him thrust his hand on the night of my 
■wound ! 

Wii was now out. My doubts were ended. 
l>.iltou was a fiend, and 1 was his dupe. I 


felt a warm perspiration creeping over my 
frame, wlieu tire discovery broke upon my 
understanding, and al^ its fearful consequences 


po ntx own weifare /•'jfislied with a swift and 


lucid violence upon my heart. My first 


feeling was that of burning, and almost in- 


comrollable, iiidiguatioii. Had it been the first 
time of our meeting, sinner that I was, J 


would have taken the ruffian by the throat, 


curd slrakcn the demon spirit out of him. 
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May Heaven forgive me for this guilty language! 
It is a Tong time before the embers of 
passions dark and long indulged can be ex- 
tinguished. 

But a cautious, selfish thought sprung up 
in ihne sufficient to arrest the open burst of rage. 
Though Dalton, was a villain, I was in his power. 
He owed me a large sum of money, for nhich I 
had but a slight acknowledgment, and he was on 
the point of procuring for me a lucrative situa¬ 
tion. Besides, (this saving possibility suggested 
itself after my prudential considerations,) besides, 
it was possible that Dalton might be the vic¬ 
tim of appearances, str^.ig indeed, but yet not 
absolute and demonstratVv,e. 

Still my nature remained violently aroused 
and excited. My feelings must have been vi¬ 
vidly depicted on my features, for Dalton, on 
turning round, after pointing out the recess in 
which he had found the arms, and looking on 
my face, started, like a detected thief. 
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*" Dalton,” said I, “ I Jiave the best rca- 
r.oii in the world to suppose that this unfortu¬ 
nate man is innocent of any ill intent what¬ 
soever. I am certain lie knew nothing^ of that 
weapon.” 

Dalton, taken by surpiise, turned palp as a 
corpse. “If you have good reason to believe 
that,” said hi;, “ it W'onlJ alter the case.” 

“ I have,” 1 continued, endeavouring to re¬ 
press the disgust and anger which 1 felt, and 
which made niy voice tremble. “ I have gootl 
reason to think that they were secreted in that 
place, by some enemy of the poor man, for the 
purpose of ruining hiiiis I am sure of it,” 1 
adijetl, bxing my eio jupon him, and closing 
my lips hajd. “ Theri are men in this world, 
Dultpu, passionless, heartless, lawless, selfish anti 
cohl-blooded men, who liave so little feeling of 
tluT pains or pleasures of their fellow creatures ; 
whose ears are so dull to the cry of anguish and 
of entreaty; who^e eyes are so dim to the sights 
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of sorrow aod affliction that pass before them ^ 
whose breasts are so hard to the instincts of ge¬ 
nerosity and compassion ; tliat, to save a single 
hair of Acir own lieads, they would suffer all the 
interests of humanity to sink in one general rum. 
I am ^almost disgusted with my office. Most 
miserable land ! Despoiled, degraded, wretched, 
unhappy people ! Which of your enemies need 
wish for the possession of absolute power in 
order to crush and torture you, when all the pur¬ 
poses of tyranny can be effected so secretly and 
so securely ? ” 

" 1 can understand the meaning, but not the 
occasion, of your worilsj''’ sa.d Dalton, who had 
now perfectly recoverei^e his impenetrability of 
aspect. “ I'his is new language from you, 
Tracy. Are you thinking of becoming a pa¬ 
triot ? ” 

" I am calculating within my own mind 
the number of persons whom I have dragged 
from their families on circumstances no more 
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suspicious than this, and wlio may have been as 
uinoccnt as tiiis poor Shanahan. 1 hear at this 
niomeiit, the voices of our victims vibrating 
through the swell of the Atlantic, and asking 
me, what share had^ Justice in the motives which 
lej me to tlesuoy tlieir hoj)es and prospects, and 
the light r onifort of their families for ever f 
We were poor, lhe\ sav, but we *had our affec¬ 
tions as strong ami deejdy seated as the wealthy, 
and you have snatclioil away lioin us the couso- 
l.iUons of onr poverty. W e were innocent of 
the criau's for which we suffer a privation of the 
few earthly eiijovincuts the Almighty left us ; 
but believing us guiltyyou arc only answerable 
for oar wrongs, so far as yon acted on sellish 
••Aid interested motives, .For tliese, it will one 
day be your fate to tremble, where we shall 
smile.” 

are too scrupulous a politician,” said 
Dalt<):i, with a honid laugh ; “it is easy to sa¬ 
tisfy your doubts on that hca:l. Be assured that 


> o 
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ai) of that rank at present in tiie South of lre-<' 
land are equally guilty, and if your prisoner hap¬ 
pened to be innocent of the charge on wliich 
you arrested him, he was yet conscious of 
some similar and equally grievous transgres¬ 
sion.” 

“1 know',” said 1, “that such has been the 
horrid principle on which our Juries often bring in 
their verdicts of extirpation, but woe on their 
hard hearts and unreasoning heads ! that will not 
justify, to Heaven, the direct perjury and injustice 
which they commit. The exigencies of the time, 
they say, call for a less scrupulous observance of 
facts, where the object to lessen tlie number 
of possible offenders. But conscience and na¬ 
ture cry, No ! The m/kers, and not the execu¬ 
tors, of the law must decide how far its rigid 
dicta may be violated, and they have yet given no 
discretionary power to our Juries, to condacKi-fs'. 
a suspected and unalledged offence, while they 
acquit on that which is declared. The law may 
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iecimate, but not the petit juror. I have fur¬ 
nished victiuj.s to a .self-constituted inquisition ! " 

“ Well, well! You can enjoy your opinion. 
Mine is for decimation, and I avow it. J am 
a loyal snail, and iijy j)iinci|)ie is to uphold the 
vuliiii, j)Ower, at whatever expense, hen 
jreacc returns, let mercy and humanity return 
with iier, and they shall be welcome, but until 
then, the best mercy of a good subject should 
be severity.” 

“ \\ hen you and I, Dalton, are lying on; 
our death beds, 1 hope the reinembrance of our, 
loyalty will shed as sweet and qaietiiig an influ¬ 
ence upon our souls, as others feel at the recol¬ 
lection of mercy indulged, of iiuniun sufl'ering 
alleviated, of days spent in relieving the wants 
and drying the tears of orphanage and widow¬ 
hood, and of nights consumed in allaying the 
pains, and dissipating the anxieties of sickne.ss., 
But I see you are impatient. ” , 

i rose, and taking a wooden cup wliicii. lay 
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ou tlie painted table near me, helped nijseJI 
from a can of spring water. While 1 drank, 
the fever and tumult of my thoughts subsided, 
and the realities of uiy situation came back 
with a greater clearness upon .my mind. 

Yes, I thonght, i will lirst willidraw myself 
from his power, and secure a compensation for 
my losses, and then 1 will denounce and east 
him off. Until then, until 1 am secure from 
the effects of his resentment, bew'are, my 
temper, how you suffer your vulgar prejudices 
to appear ! 

1 listened, meanwhile, to a long dissertation 
of Dalton’s, on the state.of the Island, on tlw 
weakness of my nature, on the gam to be ac¬ 
quired by activity and Jirtimess, atid other stimu¬ 
lating subjects. But bis pains were superfluous, 
for I had already determined to sacrifice my 
consciousness of right, and enter into a compro¬ 
mise with treachery. 

“Let our conversation for the present end 
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with this, Dalton,” I said, rising, and laying 
aside the hay-bottomed chair, “ liberate Shan¬ 
ahan, at once. I am ans\torable fo/ his 
loyalty.” 

“ It is more, than erioiigli,” said Dalton, 
with assumed rranknes.s and pleasure. “ 1 shall 
not ask anotht;r rpie-tion aiiout the case.” 

We v,ent mil, :nid the magistrate ordered 
the prisoner to be set at liberty, saying tliat 
Mr. 'I'raey bad satistied him of Slianahan's 
innocence. As he turned to depart, 1 per¬ 
ceived,, him look on me wilh one of those smiles 
whicli were the' usual indicati<*ns of wratli and 
foreruuneis of niiir to the person on whom 
they fell. I nnih i stood not their meaning then, 
howevi'r, and troubled not niv mind about it. 

I was now overwhelmed wilh a tumult of 
gratulalion and ajiplause fiom the friends of the 
rescued ]'.ri“oner. ’J'hc peoj>le crowded round 
me with demonstrations of old esteem and affec¬ 
tion revi\ed in an instant. 1 was their own mas- 
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ter once ngain. T had a lieart after all. "J’hey 
knew all along it was that thief Dalton was 
leading me astray. \A as there any thing now 
in the nide woild, they coidd do for me f l..i't 
me only speak my mind. 

The poor noman, who saw herself tini.s 
suddenly and unexpectedly restored to the en¬ 
joyment of her domestic happiness, was still 
more passionate in the expression of lier gra¬ 
titude. She embraced her lin.sband and liet 
children, clasped her hands, and wrung tlieni 
hard, while she looked up to heaven, and then 
turning to me, with tears in her eyes, “ May 
thg land fa.sten the lif(j..-in you!” said she, 

“ and may this deed stand before you at the 
gate of heaven on another day ! you were ii 
great mains* of bringing comfort to our house 
again, this mornin’.” Here she raised herarms as 
if impelled to throw them round me, but Mith 

• This pious distinction, between the first rnn?.!' uml his 
mortal instrument, is carefully obsei'ved by the peasantry. 
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B jrapid and modest self-recollection, she sunk 
to the earth and suffered them to fall round 
iny feet. The husband, perhaps, unwilling to 
add to the embarrassment which I felt, con- 
(i'ine!i himself wkh drawing his children to 
liis side, and laying his rough hand over the 
silky ringlets of the vonngest boy, wlio con- 
tiinicd to eat his way through the roast pota- 
toe with an air of philosophic satisfaction and 
equability. 

As 1 turned away to depart, a hack 
carriage, (a vehicle equivalent to the London 
Glass Coach, but having thtf owner’s name 
and residence painted on the doors, and a 
simple cross-stick with a handful of straw 
substituted for a coach-box) drove rapidly by 
the hamlet. A yellow, languid face looked 
out upon me throiigli the window, and was 
drawn back in an instant. The single en¬ 
counter of our eyes, however, had startled me 
with a sudden and unaccountable feeling 
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of recognition, and the action of the stranger 
would have led me to suspect that this 
sensation was mutual at the moment. 1 
felt, also, an emotion of deep shame and 
humiliation, which was still more mysterious 

than our apparently lecijnocal mistake ot 
identity. I’he latter indee<l is a fieqiient 
occunenco in society. Hut it was its strong 
and singular effect upon my own mind that 

prevented my dismissing the circumstanee al¬ 
together fiom my memory. 

Rising early liie next morning, ;uhI 

walking out to \i it tlsc few cultivated por¬ 

tions of my faim, 1 found that a ehungc 
had taken jrlace, in the night, which <leserycd 
to be celebrated by the flowery and fanciful 
pen of the renowned Johnson * himsself. The 

• Not, 1 apprehenfl, tlie fat and famous mor-ilist and 
biographer of lliat name, l)ut a man whose biograpliy is in 
much greater reejuest among ttie school-laiy readers of the 
day. —Richard Johnson, author of that admirable piece of 
history entitle! The Ssna Cbampioas of Christjndora. 
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whole face of the farm had been altered.— 
My potatoes were trenched, as if by magic ; 
niy turf was moulded and cut and footed, 
my broken down licclges or ditches were 
rep; ired, and all done that could be done 
to repair tl e evil which neglect and malice 
had occasioned. On one pf the large 
elms— 

liose boughs woo inossoJ wilti age, 

Aral high lop bald w ith di^ amitiuily, 

the hand of the midnight enchanter had 
affixed the following notice, by the unworthy 
instrumentality of a round stone and a few 
pavers or hob nails. “ This is from them 
that knows how to reward good behavor as 
W'cll as to make tyrants feel the smart. You will 
hear more as you desarve from Lieutenant 
Skin’em Alive. UnileJ office.” 



CHAPTER X. 


Stii. 1, niy Peelers ate on, my Lacon vanished, 
iny poiatoe-pils were emptied, my tenants 
were estranged, my life threatened, Dalton’s 
debt unpaid, niy peace lost, my temj»ei 
broken, my heart consumed with fear and vain 
expectation. 

1 was doubly unhappy in the indulgence, 
of iny premature calculations, as 1 had been 
vain enough to assume, in advance, all the 
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importance, to which the accomplishment of 
111 ) wishes might have entitled me. 'J'he con¬ 
sequence was that my neighbours of my own 
lank were deeply ofFeiuled by my arrogance. 

I knew enough of human nature to be aware 
that on the first rumour of a disappointmeiK 
this folly would be well avenged. I had, 
therefore, tiic apprehension of approaching ruin 
(o terrify me, without the allaying conscious¬ 
ness that my fail would be attended with 
the jiilv of those who knew me in better 
days. 

Late voyagers inform us that the dreaded 
regions of the North, which give birth to 
those black tempests that fill the rest of the 
world with confusion, are themselves wrapt 
in an everlasting stillness and repose. There 
are human tempers in which this natural 
phenomenon might find its own analogy. 
The, “ sadness of the countenance” by which 
the heart of the oft’ender is reproved, and all 
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the demonstrations of that iinsiiining anger 
which virtue itself must often use for the 
preservation of its peace, mav he found, in 
such an one, to originate in a heart that, even 
amid those indications of displeasure, is still 
calm, quiet and confiding. 

Such was the unreal anger which niv 
repeated unkiudness at length drew forth 
from iny unhappy and enduring Mary. 1 had 
refused her some moderate request to allow 
some poor protege to fill a clcdve, [basket,] 
of turf from our rick.— She remonstrated gently 
on the whole train of conduct which 1 liad 
pursued since my accquaintance with Dalton 
commenced. I sjioke passionately and roughly. 
Satisfied with having done what she considered 
her duty, she was silent. 

In a few days after, rather with the 
view of showing me that she retained no ill 
feeling than with any anxiety to obtain what 
she asked, she made me a new and some- 
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uljat .siiijilar rcqiu-st. I also refused, and 

M'ith uuuece.s.san- rudeness. But her affection 
and her strong sense stood tlie trial, and she 
was still as cheerful and even minded as before, 
Tliosc v\Iio know h’ow nmcli one single act of 
intentional rudeness, one slight hurt in the affec¬ 
tion, can do to shake the hajtjiiness of a do¬ 
mestic circle, «ill perhaps be astonished at her 
torbeaianci;. But hers was something higher, 
better, and more disinterested than au unregu¬ 
lated natural affection. I thought, because she 
e.\pressrd nothing, that she did not feel 

ft 

her loss of intlucnce; but 1 w as soon un¬ 
deceived. 

We were sitting together about noon, after 
having spent the moining in unsocial, and, on 
my part, churlish silence. Hajrpening to lift 
my eyes suddenly to her’s, I found they had 
been* fixed on me for some time with an eager 
aud deeply expressive meaning. It w'as onO of 
those looks in which whole volumes of language 
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arc compriseJ. Kegret, tciuieniess, pity, gentle 
iipbrairliiig, and the hcai t-suffering of kindnesses 
unappreciated and afi’ection unreturned, were as 
clearly visible in the single glance as \rhole hours 
of complaint and reproaches could have made 
them. It jrierced at once to my hear), and 
tilled me with shame and remorse. Our early 
happiness—her sacrifice of rank and wealth— 
her nnrepining love—her care—her tenderness, 
were all present in a monieiit to my imagination. 

I saw all she felt, and all my own iiigiatitiide as 
in a mirror. My first impulse (old as 1 was) 
would have led me to throw myself at her feet— 
but I feared it, and left the room. 

I walked for a short time along the tlagged 
hall, clenching my hand hard, and |nessing it 
against my forehead in a strong leehng of pain 
and self-reproach, while I muttered repeatedly, 
— “ the gentle—gentle creature ! — U hat an 
unmannered ruffian I have been ! ” 

Anxious to lose no lime in making reparation. 
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I ic-entered the apaitiiieiit, at tlie window of 

Mliicli she .still uiaintained her musing position. 

] walked up and down the room, endeavouring to 

tind some mode of breaking the subject. 

“ Marv,” I sai<l at length, “ you must have 

ob-icrved a great eliange in me of late.” 

The unusual tone of voice; in which I spoke 

>t;u th d and made her look on me for a moment 

with an expicssion of empiiry and surprise. 

She even blushed, as if fearful that she had 

hutb I’cd her feeling of that change to become 

too apparent. ' 

“ Why should you think so, Abel ? ’’ said 

she, “ whiy, change do you .speak of.' ” 

“ Ah, you^’j,|ist have felt that I did not tnml 

\.)ii as YOU desewe. 1 am sensible mvself that 

t. 

luy society must have been any thing but a 
])!easuie to you ; but if you know my distrac¬ 
tion^ and my anxieties, I am sure you would 
pity me.” 

“ I have considered them, and do pity you,” 
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she said, passionately, reaching me her hand, 
which I grasped and shook willi warrtith, while 
the tears streamed from her eyes. “ I only 
wish that you could be made (o pity yourself. 
IJut what peace can remain with us while you 
continue to expose yourself to so many dangers 
by provoking the anger of these people, or 
what wealth or distinction can repay us ior 
anxieties like these ? ” 

“ Come,” said I, " tny dear monitor, the 
evening is beautiful. We willwalk over as far 
as our friend Clancy’s, and talk of our affairs and 
prospects by the way.” 

She rose, with a gaiety of spirits winch she 
had not displayed for a long titi4', and made 
herself ready for the promenadt. * As we were 
walking down the lawn, we heard Willy’s voice 
calling after me. Looking round, we beheld 
him galloping over the grass with a pair of 
pistols in his hands. 
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“ Won’t you tafee your pistols, .sir? you left 
them after you on the sate in the liall.” 

“ Seat, I have often told you, Willy, was 
the word.” 

“ Sect, sir. Won’t you take ’em ? ” 

“ No. There is no occasion. 'I'ake them 
in and don’t meddle with them, if Phil I'ogarty 
were here, he vrould tell you that it was un¬ 
lucky to call after a person who is stuing out 
on a journey.” 

“ Better take ’em so, sir.” 

“ No, my lad. I’m not superstitious—and 
if any ill luck should happen, you may' be assur¬ 
ed tii.yt your calling after us shall be no part of 
its cause.” \ 

He ran Ijlo.fie, and we continued our jour¬ 
ney. A few uvinutes, spent in frank and mutual 
interchange of confidence, completely restored 
our minds to that calm undcrstuiidiiig, that per¬ 
fect communion of interests and feelings in 
which llie happiness of married life alone con- 
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»ists. Mary had, oarly on this inoniing, (whife 
1 was stilJ repairiitg the exhaustion of the pre¬ 
vious night patrol) complied with the ancient 
duties of her leligion, and the peace aitd serenity 
winch tile hol\ rite inspired w'cre so visible, as 
almost to supply the place of the vanislied 
bloom and fir;shness of lier youth. I disclosed 
to her all my plans, prospects, and anxieties, 
and felt hir advice and consolations falling on 
the fevered and restless pulses of my heart, with 
a liealing and allaying influence. Difticulties 
which 1 liad considered insurmountable were 
made plain and easy, Hope made to sjrring and 
flourish where l>espair seemed to haye esta¬ 
blished her empire ; and pcrplexit/.c-s at once un¬ 
ravelled by the first slight eflPoits of an upright 
and disembarrassed mitid, which 1 thought it 
would be-impossible ever to disentangle. 

“ Well ! it is now at an end, and I hopie for 
ever,” said Mary ; “ but I will confess to you 
that I have had, during the last few months, 
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moments of dreadful apprehension. 1 had heard 
mucli of the misery of old age, in the married 
life of those who entered on that season without 
the necessary concordance of mind and temper, 
and my heart sunk within mo, when in faithless 
and selfish moments, I thought it just possible 
that such a lot might be our own. They were 
but the doubts of a moment, for I knew you 
too well to think that any harshness, the effect 
of passing circumstances, could become habitual. 
But all is now past, and my breast feels as light 
as if a dreary and stifling nightvnare had sud¬ 
denly left it. I am now happy. My fears, my 
griefs have fled, more swiftly than the wind, be¬ 
fore the few kind words you have spoken. 
My heart is •'Vde, my mind is at ease. I am 
now happy. I he dream of the young wife may 
now be realized—a cheerful house—affectionate 
and grateful children, the unfading and minute 
attention of the same heart that ministered to 
my own the happiness of its youth ; all may 
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iioM' be acroniplislied—I li;ne e\erv (hiiijr to 
hope—niul iiotliiiii;' to ii'me*. — Abel,” she eon- 
limied, after a suthleii paiist; “I have one refjiie.st 
to make, that f liave been l‘>ni;m^ to ineiition to 
\oii tor some lime. Soinethinu; tells me llial von 
will see ni\ brother Uliek Ix fore lone. 1 liave 
left a small pir.eel directed lor an old fiiimd, iu 
a drawer of the low-boy. If I .<!iOidil d;e beldic 
vou, remembi r to deliver it safe on the lir.st o|)- 
portnnity yon may obtain.” 

I promised, and we eontinned our walk in 
silcMice. 

We had now enteicd a naiiow path, h adinc; 
through a low, U\el field, wliich was ,^o\eriil 
with a species of tall reed, i<'aeh‘^ig high above 

our heads. W e .stood a moment tht> earthen 

#' 

stile leading into this plain, to oijseive the effeel 
of the tlecliuiiig sunlight on tlie inululatiiig sur¬ 
face of the reed. 

On a sudden, my eye w'as attracted by a 
singular motion in the tops of the reeds, as if 
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several living animals were traversing tlie field 
among tlicir stems in tlie direction of our patlj. 
While 1 fixed my eves on this circumstance, a 
loud scream Inuke fiom my wife ari.l an exclama¬ 
tion of- 

“ I'ly ! Abel! Abel! fly ! or we are uuir- 
dered ! ” 

“ Stand ! Hold fast ! Halt !” was pro- 
noiuKxai by seveiul voices as a number of men 
dressed in coals of nmtl coloured frieze, and va¬ 
riously arun'd, started up from tlie screen of tlie 
close reeds, and stood like siulden spectres 
upon our pptli. 

“ I am lost.” I mattered. “ Mary, keep 
close to iiH , my love.” I gathered her, half- 
faiiiting, 1(4 iny arms. “ Well, friends,” I 
asked witii an ill-feigiied composure, “ what is 
your will with us ! ” 

*“ I’ut the ia ly from you,” said the fore¬ 
most. “ and go slo\t n ujiou your knees.” 

“ Mary,” said I, “ they do not want to 
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hurt you. Leave me, my own saint, leave 
me to appease them ; go aside, and pray 
for me. I know they will not injure you.” 

“ You’re bettlier hear to what he says 
Ma’am,” said one of the ruffians, “ we wish 
you no eyil. Go o’ one side, and pray for 
him, as he bids you, for your prayer is worth 
more than Isis, either to man or heaven.” 

“ Go,” I repeated, pressing her hand and 
kissing it; “ think of our children and leave 
me. Kiss them all fur me—Go. My poor 
daughter! Oh. you w'ill curse me, if you 
know the form, when you learn all. But leave 
me. It is my only chance.” 

“ I will never stir from this spot without 
you,” she replied with firmness, “ and if they 
are murderers, they may wreak their hate on 
both.” 

One of the men stepped forward, as if for 
the purpose of forcing her away. 

“ Stand back ! ” I exclaimed, with a stern- 
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ness which made him start and grasp a rust^ 
hayonet, that was stuck into a hay rope wliich 
bound his waist. “ Stand back, if you tire a 
man, lay not your hand up m her ! ” My voice 
grew fainter and my knees weak and trem¬ 
bling. “ She is your friend, your constant, un¬ 
changing fii(nid. Her voice was always uplifted 
for you ; you aie base ingrates, if you touclr 
her ; base, thankless, worthless, ingrales,” 1 con¬ 
tinued, the sudden and tumultuous vaccil diou of 
my spirits hunying me into a degree of pas¬ 
sionate invective beyond what the occasion r«v- 
retpiired. “ If you lay a finger on her, you are 
d!)gs, tigers, hoiitnhi of Satan, ruffians without 
the capability either of revenge or of grati¬ 
tude, undistiuguishiug cut-throats, m )tne!ess, 
blood-tl iisty slaves, aud no Irishmen.” 

“ Poll, what rltainaiish it is ! ” exclaimed 
tht foremost, “ sure we toull you we mane 
l«?r no hurt. Stand o’ one side ma'am, a’ yoiT 
plase.” 
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“ 1 mistook you, then,”^)aid I, gently, again, 
relapsing into weakness, while niy eyes were 
almost blinded by tlie perspiration that flowed 
into and about them. “ If your intentions are 
goo<l, let us go our way in peace, and peace 
and comfort lie on yours. (Jood niglit, good 
fellows. If I have wrongetl you by any un¬ 
just suspicion, I am sorry for it, very sorry, 
and will be ready to make you better amends 
when I see you at Cushlane-lieg.” 

“ /in’ that's just the very place where you 
never ’ll see us nor any body else in this world 
any more,” said the foj iner speaker. “ Better 
amends ! ’I’lio stone jug, may be, or a walk 
up Luddcr-lane, or a hempen cravat. Ur a 
seven year’s voyag(' out over the salt ocean. 
Good fellows! says he. Oli, you double- 
tongued and shauudess de^’aver! I know tlie 
name that you have for us in your heart, tfic 
name that Dalton taught you, au’ that you 
lamed from him ready enough. Pace be ou 
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our ways! That’s tlie wisli you wished us 
Neither pare, nor plenty, iior quietness, nor 
comfort, was in our ways or houses, since you 
an’ the likes of yon came amongst us. Coine ! 
ma’am, let go yoyr lioult ! ” he added in a tr<— 
niendous voi('e. 

“ V\ iia! then do you iMtend forme ?” I asktni 
in stroll; fear. 

“The same fate,” said lie, m ilh eyes iiu 
tluined with heat, and hrows knit hard abovt 
them, “ the fate that poor young Shanahan met 
from you.” 

“ I never liarnied a liair of S»lianahan’s heiul. 
Do you taki‘ m-' llius suddenly for a crime which 
J iievi'i sli in d in ?” 

“ \’oii sli.'d! h:oe the time,” he said, sternly, 
“ which you ga\e Shanahan.” 

Here a tall, huge-liiiihed, and flat-nosed 
man, armed with a heavy oak slick, and with his 
face ami hair bathed in perspiration, sprang 
from the reeds, and swearing an oath at the 
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Jast speaker, rushed fiercely on us. Using a 
strong effort, I put Mary aside, and confronted 
the ruffian’s blow, which was broken upon my 
arm. Mary, in the ne.\t instant, sprung to his 
neck, and exerted all her feeble strength to 
drag him back. I saw the former speaker up¬ 
lift his rusty bayonet, and was about to plunge 
forw'ard and arrest its descent, when a hard and 
ringing blow upon my own head seemed to 
have set my brain on fire. My eyes flashed, 
my ears jingled, the whole scene vanished from 
my sight, and my senses became inert and 
lifeless. 

I woke, as from a dreamless slumber, when 
the sun had just gone down, with a sense ot 
stiffness and pain, which were almost insuj)poi- 
table. 1 lay among the tall reeds, on my back, 
and heard the lowing of some cattle, who, at¬ 
tracted by the scent of blood, came snuffing in¬ 
quisitively about the scene of violence. It 
was not without an effort that I called to 
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niiud die occasion ol' ihe position iu ’.iliicli 
I lay. 

“ They have murdered l»er,” was my 

first surniise- “ or I should not Jiave Iain 

here until now.” 

The sound of several voices (among which 
I recognized those of Me Gawjl, the impetuous 

landlord of A-, of Doody, (.'lancy, and 

Galton,) soon after broke upon my ear. 1 
closed my eyes and lay still, expecting to learn 
the issue of our misfortune from their conver¬ 
sation. 

“Where can they have conveyed him.'” 
asked one, “ can he have been spirited awap ? ” 

“ Flung among the reeds somewhere. I’ll 

go bail,” replied Me Gawyl.-“’Tisonlyin 

harvest, when the corn and the hay will be 
cutting, that we’ll find out how many people 
are murther’d, these times.” 

“ Where did you leave her 1” asked 
Dalton, “did you carry her to their own house' ” 
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Her. —Who?—I listened with a beating 
hcait. 

“ \\ e wor goiu’ there with her, sir,” 
was the reply, but we met young Mr. Clancy, 

over near the church in the Helds_” 

That church !” I echoed to myself; “the 
curse is coming down.” 

“ And he bid us take her over to old 
Moran’s ’till he’d go and prepare the family 
about it. But there’s neither tale nor tidings 
of the masther yet.” 

1 held my breath to hear more, but it 
was not spoken. “ She lives,” 1 thought, 
“ she has then escaped !” 

“It was shocking! It was a dreadful 
murder !” said my poor, good friend, Clancy. 

“And of a woman, too I so unmanly I” 
sMd anotlier of the party. 

I sunk back and groaned aloud.—lu a 
moment after I was discovered, and conveyed 
amid many vain demonstrations of condolence, 
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to tlie lioiise were the corpse of iny wife 

was laid. 

My heart heat with a fierce and \engeful 
delight when Dalton informed me that he had 
a man in custody for the d<'ed. 

“ Let me sec him! I shall know him 

among ten thousand !” I exclaimed, raising 
my pt rson up from tlu^ bed* with a strength 

which was lx fore unknown to rtie. 

They hronglit him in, and niy breast sick¬ 
ened with disappointment. It was Moran, the 
poor man, whose [lotatoes I had sold a short 
time in I'oiX! mrder such eircnmstances of hard- 
bhij). IiUKH'ent as he was, the suspicions 

nature of the eircnmstances against him and 
the mode of administering justice which was 
usual at the time, o|>pres,sed the {)oor 
o'.d man with a thousand fears. Any commoti 
observer would, from his maimer, alone, have 
pronounced him guilty. 

“ I'ake him away !” said I, “ iny heart 
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is burthened at the sight of him. He is 
innocent. Old man, forgive me, from join 
heart, the wrong that I did jou. 1 will repair 
It if I live.” 

The virtuous and honest creature flung 
himself on his knees at the bed-side, and 
loaded me with blessings. 

“ What wroiig could I charge again’ jour 
honour,” said he, “ if I was’nt light at the 
time ? Was’nt it all jour own, an’ sure now 
I see that it vvas’nt without wanting it you 
took ’em from me. But a hungry man will 
say a dale that he dws’nt mam;.” 

I did not jet see inj dead wife. But 
late at night, when the house was quiet, and 
1 heard only the bieathing of the visitors who 
slept on the sugau chairs around the spacious 
fire place and the occasional fall and crack¬ 
ling of the embeis, 1 rose, wrapped the blue 
woollen quilt about inj shouldcr.s, arid lakovg 
the small candle in mj hand, went softly int.i 
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the loom where they had laid her. I closed 
the door, and walked towards the bedside. It 
was hung with white, and decorated with 
wreadis of primrose and damask roses. Two 
large mould candles burned at the foot of 
bed, and as many on each side. The poor 
old woman, who had undertaken to watch by 
the corpse, overpowered wyh fatigue, had 
fallen asleep on her knees near a window, 
while her large horn rosary hung over the back 
of a chair. 

All the signs of violence had been removed 
from the face of the corpse. I went on, pe¬ 
rusing the details of the scene, my breast filled 
almost to bursting with a thousand strange and 
undistinguishable sensations, among which re¬ 
morse, doubt and wonder were the principal. 
The face was calm, white, and even, I thought, 
half smiling. Encouraged by the sweetness of 
it* e.\pression, which made the blankness of 
death less teiiible, I stooped over it to bestow 
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a parting kiss on llie forehead. But as 1 held 
the candle forward, the expression altered. The 
lips, I now .oaw, were (-hipped and dragged 
downward at tlie corners witli a hideous look 
of ])ain and scorn. I started from the fright¬ 
ful rebuke of the dead, and hurri<‘d out of 
the (hainhcr like one who fears st>tne super¬ 
natural encountef. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Months rolled awaj’. Aly health was quite 
reslured. Kovran Claiiev had again become 
a constant visitor of Idlen's, and pressed me to 
name the day of their union. I could not do 
80 , for Dalton had not yet replaced (he dowry 
of my child within niv hands. I bore with him, 
for there was a situation of high emolument 
and infinence about to become vacant in our 
county, and Dalton promised me his interest in 
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the procuring of it. Ilis interest -was believed to 
be “ all in all sufficient,” and I did not wish 
to endanger iny prospects for a comparative 
trifle. 

I was seated one morning in my room, and 
looking out with a ga/.e of niournful recollec¬ 
tion upon that (iel l on which my first encounter 
with the peasantry had taken place. The con¬ 
sequences of that unhappy night all hurried 
through my memory, anil the scene acquired 
a deep and afl'ccting interest. It was now gay 
with sunshine, and fresh with tiie verdure of llie 
season. The lark soared and sang, the winds 
blew' soft, the clouds moved slowly overhead, 
the whole face of Nature was animated by an 
easy and cheerful life, that stirred in every fea¬ 
ture 

in this situation I was surprized by a visit 
from old Clancy, who entered, holding aii Open 
newspaper in his band. 

“ Well, what think you, now,” said lie, “ of 
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this post that Dalton has promised to procure 
you ? ” 

My ambition was all alive and active in an 
instant. 

“I think,” said I, “t'leie is some recom¬ 
pense due to me, now : I liave made some sa¬ 
crifices for the slate.” i\nd I smiled ghastlily. 

Clancy took a chair, drew out his pocket 
handkerchief, and blew his nose with a deliber¬ 
ation which foreboded some important com¬ 
munication. 

“ The holder 6f it, an old inaij, was murdered 
a fortnight since,” said he “ has any body told 
you?” 

“ Not one. More ludpless blood ! What 
a base and cowardly crew, my friend, are those 
who undertake to redress the oppressions of the 
peo]>le! Who are the tyrants that they de¬ 
stroy ? t!ie oppressors they remove ? the old, 
the gentle, the timid, the infirm. The Daltons 
and Skerrits, the daring and fearless scourges 
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of the people may riile in safety through tht 
land, lint their helpless graiulsires, or un¬ 
offending wives-forgive me, my friend, 1 am 

troublesome to you.” 

“ Did not Dalton make you aware of it ! ” 

“I take it much uukiudly that J)alton has 
never once visited me since the beginning of 
the month.” 

“ W eil, of all men in the world,” said 
Clancy, or of all things in the woi Id ; and sure 
’tis full of queer men and (jueer tilings' enough ; 
but I say of all men, or all things in this norhl 
the last thing that I'd suspect is that Dalton 
could ever think of doing any thing unhandsome 
by you.” 

“ Poll, neither do 1. 1 suppose he was ail- 

vancing niy interest in other quarters, but he 
might have found a moment to see me. Ah, 
my dear friend Clancy, between you and me, 
that man has "brought many a heavy hour upon 
my heart. lie meant all well, I know, and 
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therefore it is not easy for me to entertain ill 
feeling against him, but oh, 1 have suffered 
deeply, deeply to his acquaintance ! Ah, Claney, 
he ne\er can make amends for what lias been 
done, lie vill put me in possession of wi>altli 
and inllnenec;, but what is that ? It will indeeti 
enable nu^ to make my chilihen happy, to en¬ 
large mv poor (hmghter’'s dowry, and relieve 
your nobie Kowan of some embarrassments 
tliat miglit otherwise enenmirer him. J5ut for 
myself ihcK! is little positive enjoyment remain- 
mu in tlu^ world.” 

Clancy remained for a moment leaning for¬ 
ward in his chair and gc-ntly striking with the 
end of his cane a crrcrdir/j [small piece] of turf 
which lay on the floor. 

“ Are you sure,” said lie, that Dalton gave 
you distinctly to understand that lie was soliciting 
this oHice for you, and not himselt 

“Himself!” I exclaimed, pausing in a 
stupor of amazement, and endeavouring to ac- 
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count for this stiaiige question by son)C circum¬ 
stance in the manner of my visitor ? “ What, my 
good friend, can be your opinion of my common 
sense, when you ask such a question as that ? Do 
you suppose that 1 would have sacriticed my time, 
my property, my health, my comfort, every thing 
that I possessed to forward the interest of Dalton, 
on a vague and uncertain prosjHict of advantage 
to my own family ? Would 1 have givenup the 
enjoyment of a self-approving heart? Look hither, 
Clancy. In wealth or in poverty, my fate is 
fixed for the future. 1 have become one of the 
scourges and oppressors of my countrymen. 
Other, and distant tyrants may say they saw not 
the evil which they made, they struck blindly and 
in the dark, they knew not what they did. But I 
had full knowledge of all the woe that I inflicted. 

1 he groans of tire oppressed were in my ears, the 
sight of their misery was before my eyes, the 
•w’longed, the houseless, the naked, the starving, 
the unprotected and defenceless w ere passing con- 
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linually before and around rue, but I shut the 

dourB of my better nature against lliein, and sacri- 

ticed every tiling to my own selfish %'iews. 1 

.... 

have seen fathers loin from their families, inno- 
cent hearths made desolate, the judgments of the 
law inllicled on the uiioffending, and punishments, 
appointed only for e-stremity, used as preventives ; 
and 1 said not a word nor made an effort to 
anest the evil, le.vt my own interests should 
sulVer. I put a curb upon my heart and resolved 
to hack and hew my way to office througli the 
opju'essious of my fellou beings. The corriip- 
tioii of grand juries, their .shameless, unblushing, 
open-eyed plunder of the poor, their mean and 
despicable jobbing, their low and cowardly and 
sharper-like cross-play into eacli others hands, 
the oppression of all, from the legislature which 
frames a law, to the vilest constable who puts its 
provisions in effect against the people, all have 
shocked nry observation, and yet have stirred no 
availing .sympathy within my heart. I fixed the 
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eye of my ambition upon tliis single object, 
and have suffered, sacriliceil, and sinned more 
deeply to obtain it than those j)erhaps have done 
who strove for tlie (h)ininion of ilic world. It is 
not the greatness of the thing desired, but the 
iiiordinacy of the desire itself that make< the in¬ 
terval between the first impulse of ambition and 
its accomplishment or failure, one hideous dream 
of agony, fear, meanness, guilt, suspicion and 
impatience. There has been more human hap¬ 
piness saciificcd to procure me tins office \\hich 
I expect, that I could ever restore in a situation 
of far more extensive iidlnence.” 

The good man lifted his hands with an ex¬ 
pression of pity and terror. 

“And what,” said he “if you had made all 
those sacrifices in vain ?” 

“ In vain ?” 

“ Yes, in vain.” 

“ I already intimated to you, that I had 
«ome security for my hopes.” 
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“And what was that ?—Dalton’s honesty, 
perhaps ?” 

“No, something more certain.” 

“ What ?” 

“ H is cowardice. Dalton knows me. He 
has had frequent experience how much I can 
dare, when my soul is rouset^ He knows 
that I would put no consequence whatever in 
tlic balance when I meditated a fearful ven¬ 
geance. He knows that I would as soon take 
him by the throat and strangle him in the 
public day-light • street, if he wronged me in 
this, as I would strike a cur out of my way. 
There is not a man on earth that knows me 
who would venture on so mad a trick.” 

“ Heaven forbid that you should ever 
dream of such revenge, and forgive you for 
this shocking language ! You are gteatly al¬ 
tered, Abel.” 

“So I am.” 

VOL. II. P 
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“ But what would be jour course suji- 
posiiig that j'ou were disapjiointed after 
all ?” 

“ 1 don’t know. Go ma'l, and hang my¬ 
self I suppose.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“ Heaven,,! fear, would do nothing in the 
case. I could not even hope for that aid for 
which I have ceased to praj' or even ’ to 
wish.” 

“ Vet the Almighty hand is not always 
closed to those who do not ask. You did 

t 

not solicit the blessing of your creation and 
of your immortality.” 

“ Aye, but neither had I then made my¬ 
self unworthy of tlie benefit.” 

“ If the worthy alone were to be made 
the objects of divine bounty, how very seldom 
would it descend upon this bad world ! You 
can lose nothing by hoping, even to the last.” 

#AWell, I pray you, friend Clancy, let 
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me hope in silence. What is the end of all 
this?” 

“ You ma^ have been mistaken in Dal¬ 
ton.” 

“ Speak out, man!” I exclaimed, bursting 
into a fit of loud auger, wliich I was no 
longer altle to controiil.—“ Spe^k out at once, 
and let me hear this secret, whatever it is, 
which is now oppressing you. What has he 
done ? Wliat am I yet to learn ? Am I to 
be hanged, or transported, or burned at 
a stake, or what? Tell me your news at 
once.” 

“ 1 will, I will, friend, if you’ll allow 
to open my mouth. .Dalton himself is ap¬ 
pointed to that office which he promised to 
you. There it is for you in print, on the 
second column, under the Dublin head. They 
meiition, too, his having arrived yesterday at 
the Hibernia Hotel, in Waterford.” 

His words, as he uttered them, seemed to 
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transform me into stone. The muscles of my 
face relaxed, my limbs stiffened, my breast 
tightened almost to a sense of suffocation, 
and for a long time, I rei^'ained gaping on 
the speaker, attempting to repeat the sub¬ 
stance of his intelligence aloud, but only 
moving my jaws with a vain effort like 
one who strives to speak in a terrified 
slumber. 

Clancy appeared alarmed by tlie strong 
effect which he saw my disappointment pro¬ 
duce. While he M'ent on, endeavouring to 
find some motive for fortitude in my situation, 
all its circumstances rushed powerfully and 
clearly upon my mind, now somewhat recov¬ 
ered from the stunning and stupifying influence 
of its first shock :— 

“ My daughter !” I exclaimed, in a low, 
thick whisper, unconscious of a listener, “ my 
poor, lost dagghter !” 

“ If you suppose that any change of fortune 
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can alter our wishes with respect to Ellen,” said 
the generous Clancy, “you neither know Rowan 
nor me.” Bu*,l heard j or heeded him not, then. 
It was long afte rwards 1 remembered that he 
hail said so. 

“ P*Iy miscrahio children ! ” 

“ They shall live with me unt^ you are more 
at ease.” 

“ My murdeied Mary ! ” 

“ Be comforted, Tracy. She has escapeii 
the sight of your sorrows, and is happy. Her 
prayers will restoic your peace ,and liappiness 
before long.” 

“Oh, my burthened soul! my lost peace! 
my wretched, ruined friends ! What, had he 
no feeling ? He saw as plainly as I did, the 
misery that overhung our threshold,—a threshold 
that care never entered, until he pointed the 
w^. Has he no gratitude? The black villain! 
He shared the hospitalities of our hearth and 
board night after night, day after day; we denied 
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him nothing that was ours to give, he enjoyed 
with us the confidence of a brother ;—the black 
villain ! 1 knew him to be a selfisli and vin¬ 

dictive wretch, but I could i/jt think that he 
would sacrifice a whole family to a transitory 
convenience; that he would- seem to be our 
friend, and desttroy us without motive or pro¬ 
vocation. Had he no fear? I'ear ! He shall 
have, if he has not yet. He shall have cause 
for fear.” 

Clancy’s horse, which he had fastened at 
the hall door, Ijere gave an impatient neigh, as 
if weary of the long conference in which his 
master was indulghig. 

“ Clancy,” said I hastily, “ lend me your 
horse.” 

“ For what purpose ? ” 

“ No matter, will you oblige me ? ” 

“ Certainly, he is at your service, but )OU 
must not leave me in ignorance of your move¬ 
ments.” 
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“1 am going to find Dalton, and ask him 
for a sum of money which he owes me.” 

“Not in your present mood. You must 
net go now.” lie caught my arm. 

“ Stand back, old man, or I will strike you 
down and trample on you ! Am I a child, a 
fool, or a pet lap dog, that I cannot act upon 
my own will ? Forgive me, good Clancy, 
but my temper is grown quite infirm and 
feeble, and you should not cross it. I am 
going to dun a bad debtor, that is all.” 

“If I could think so—” 

“Now, in the sight of our Creator, friend, 
1 declare to you I have no w<nfe intent. I 
may, perhaps, unburthen to him the bitterness 
of my broken heart. 1 may, perhaps, ask him 
why he sought me out in my happy and un¬ 
tempted solitude, to ruin me for this world, and 
ml me in peril for the next; 1 may show liiin 
^the evil he has done, and expose to him the 
agony to which he has given birth, but I have 
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no purpose of laying a violent hand upon him; 
I may speak daggers to this domestic traitor, but 
I will use none,” 

“ How can you answer for what the sud¬ 
den temptation may bring to pass? Remem¬ 
ber the intemperate menace which you thing 
out even befoi'e you thought that it was 
possible Dalton could have acted as he has 
done.” 

“ I find it is the same in anger as in 
grief. Injuries as well as misfortunes which in 
prospect would r appear to be wholly insup¬ 
portable, become light and easy on experience, 
and fail to produce the extremity of excitement 
which we apprehended. I am calmer, much 
calmer now, than 1 thought it possible I could 
have been under such a provocation. I am 
not a liar, nor a hypocrite. If I wished 
. to go with a bad intent, you could not hind^^; 
me.” 

“ It is enough,” said Clancy, tossing hk 
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liead back, as if giving up the contest, “ 1 can 
do no more. I'eaven, I hope, will restrain 
you, for 1 do not tliink it is in the power of 
man to do so.” 

Let it not be supposed from what followed 
that 1 was really so mean as intentionally to de¬ 
ceive the good old man. 1 diti, then, believe 
as 1 said, that my resentment was moderate, 
and that I held the reins of my temper firmly 
m my grasp, but the hour of passion is not the 
most favourable for self-examination. The 
storm w'as gathering its strengthi, and I mistook 
it for a calm. 
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CHAPTER XH. 


As 1 placx'd my foot in the stirrup, old 

IVl(^n, in whose house I liad passed the 

first fortnight after my wound, passed by our 
house, returning from work, w'ith his spade 
upon his shoulder, and his aged brow' pale 

and moist with the labour of the morning. 

“ I wish you joy, masthcr,” he said, 
“ that you’re able to take the air o’ the 

mornin’ again.” 
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“ Thank you, Moran. Come hither. I 
never made you any recompense yet for the 
care you took of me when I uas ill. I 
am going from you for a short while (as 1 ir.- 
tend) ; but, in times like these, when a man 
passes his threshold it is impossible to say 
whether his returning shadow will ever darken 
it again.” 

“ Heaven is good, sir, heaven is good. 
Sure enough, a man’s lih' is not in his own 
hands, and when his hour is come, an’ heaven 
pleases to call him, all the vvayp’ns, or gnus, 
or soords, or pistols, or doctors, or mudde- 
ciiies, or precautions, on aiith, won’t kee|) him 
from it, an he’ll be just as safe in the thick o’ 
the fair as by his own fire-side ,‘ witness meself, 
that was all as one as transported for seven 
years, without stirring from my own harth-stone 
to desarve it, and laving a small family afther 
me, and a gale’s rent due, were it not for 
your honour that saved us all, for w'bich we 
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will always pray, an ever did, night and morn- 
in’, for all manner of blessings upon you an 
yours, for ever more, during duration.” 

“1 thank you, my honest friend, but 1 
neither doubt the goodness nor the pow'er of 
Heaven, I only doubt my own worthiness of 
its favour, and lest, in its vvistlom, a heavy 
punislnueut should be awarded to myself, I 
wish to prevent those to whom I owe gratitude 
from sharing in my evil day. Here is a sovereign, 
it is the last I have in the world, or I 
should be ashamed to oli’er vou so little. If 
1 live, Moran, I will remember you more 
effectually than that.” 

1 put my foot in the stir up, and w'as 
about to raise the other leg from the ground, 
when I suddenly felt it grasped with a prodi¬ 
gious force, which presently brought me again 
to earth, and neaily endangered my equili¬ 
brium. Looking around, in much surprize, 1 
observed my host standing close behind with a 
B 2 
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flushed and oflfended cheek, an eye in whicis 
grief was miijgled with anger, and lips pressed 
hard together, (as though he feared some ex- 
ti aordinary force was necessary to prevent their- 
giving utterance to some passionate expression.) 
He caught my hand, pressed tlie sovereign 
into ti;e palm,! shut my fingers down upon it, 
squeezed my clexched hand between both 
his, as one would shut a box hard, and then 
turning round in silence, and throwing his 
spad<' on his shoulder, walked fr<mi die 
house. 

“Slav, Moran,” said 1, “what’s the mat- 

a ) >’ 

t( I : 

He turned round, and struck his spade with 
vehemence into the earth. 

“ Oil, matthcr ! fic, for shame ! sir, I did’nt 
think you’d do that at all.’' 

“ W by so ? ” 

“ If there was a poor man goen’ the road, 
an’ his enemy met him there abroad, an’ bet 
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nini, an’ li ft him kilt upon the place, an’ I took 
him in, an' looked afther him, an’ hailed him, 
an’ cured him for the love o’ the Almighty 
only, do you think I’d deprive my soul o’ the 
benefit o’ that good deed another day, by taking 
pavnumt after? If lliat man was my own land¬ 
lord, an’ 1 an’ ould follyer, ’m sure a Turk 
would’nt take lii.s money, let alone a Christian 
and an Irishman.” 

“ You are a good man, Moran, but do not 
talk to me of Irishmen. I am an Irishman 
myself, but I fiave ceased to take a pride in the 
name".” 

“An’ why so, Mr. Abel, a-chree ? Oh, 
don’t say that at all. There’s enough talken 
again’ the poor counthry, without you an’ I 
that was born an’ bred in the heart of it, unitin’ 
with ’em. Bad is the name we bear among 
tliem that judge without knowen’ us, an’ why 
would we make it worse ? ” 

“They were Irishmen,” said I, with more 
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warmth than I at first intended, “ they were 
Irishnacii that murdered Mary Tracy !” 

“ I deny it, begging your honour’s par¬ 
don ! ” the old man exclaimed, with a zealous 
flush upon his fine countenance. “ I deny it, 
out o’ the face, bodily, and for ever ! A .set 
o’ poor boys are distressed an’ sazed, an’ driven 
out o’ house an’ home, without either country, 
or carakter, or relligion, an’ they grow des- 
parate, an’ go fairly astray, an’ their doings are 
to be charged upon the country after ! There’s 
no people under the sun, sir, that could stand 
that. They were no Irishmen that murdered 
the mistress, (heaven rest her happy soul this 
day !) an’ kilt yourself. They had no stake in 
the country. But it was an Irishman, a credible 
responsible Irishman, though I say it, that Ink 
you in, an’ refused your purse. Fair play all 
the world over. When you tell one story, don’t 
forget the other.” 

I rode on, leaving my patriotic host to enjoy 
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the- })ri>iiil coiiscitmsuess of luiviiig successfully 
viiuliciilcd the good iiaiue of liis uative island, 
vvliiie i turned nij tliougbts to a more engrossing 
sul)ject. 

’ “life has destrojed me!'’ 1 exclaimed, 

lun.anenng my head, and looking upward into 
the blue immensity of space above me. “fie 
has left no room for exertion, no limit, no point 
ol probable ex|)cetanee, no resting place upon 
\yluch the e\e of hope may repose, in the far- 
i-tretching piospect of the future, more than 
my sight fiiuls ia that cion Ih'ss space above me ; 
he has taken away the inotise for my industry, 
and the eousolation of my toil ; he has made 
enemies of many who were indili’erent to me ; 
he has made tiiose indiiferent who were my 
iriends ; he has made my name accursed in tlie 
mouths of the people ; he lias robbed, he lias 
duped, lie has mucked, he has destroyed me! 
lint 1 will cherish no revenge for that. It vias 
his infirmity, and my folly and avarice that 
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wrought my ruin. My credulity was my own 
sin, and it is just that 1 sutt'er for it. iiehold 
and judge me, now, Almighty, and offended 
Being ! that there is no violent design in my 
heart against him. I seek him only for the 
purpose of recovering from him that which is 
my own, for the sake of those who are dearer 
to me than I a*m to myself. Protect and aid 
and govern me, therefore, that I may be hurried 
by no circumstance into the violation of laws 
which I desire not to transgress.” 

Even while I prayed, I, felt a secret 
consciousness that my motives were not so 
reasonable and general as I declared them to 
be, and conscience, or the answering insj)iration 
of Heaven, whispered to me that 1 w^as tempt¬ 
ing the danger; that I ought to wait a calmer 
hour, and a|)point a less perilous medium of 
communication with my enemy than a personal 
interview. But I repressed the counsel and 
pressing my hat dowm on my temples, soon lost 
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the voice of the monitor in tlie tramp of my 
horse-hoofs. 

Fathers, injured and ruined fathers, to yon 
alone, among men, it belongs to judge me! 
(.'hildrcn, read on, and be warned, but judge 
me not until you are fathcTS, and ruined! 1 

wish not to justify a procedure that cannot be 
jiistitied by the truth, but waiite not all the 
forces of your mind in simple detestation. Be 
ferritied for yourselves, and charitable and com¬ 
passionate to me ! 


B 5 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


H KA TUS, mountains, bogs, cities, towns, vil¬ 
lage, lakes, rivers, castles, round towers, and 
mud cabins, now flew by me in a varied ami 
rapidly evolving panorama. I passed those 
lakes in which the peasant can discern, in clear 
summer days, when the heat has loweied tlie 
surface of the waters, in indistinct and perplex¬ 
ing glimpses, the shadows of towers, palaces, 
aud gardens ; the dwelling places of those happy 
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beings hIio enjoy llie deliglits of an unfading 
hcalllj and vigour, among the ever blooming re¬ 
gions of tlie country of joutli. 1 passed the 
wilds of Tipperary, where the clouds descended 
almost close upon my path, and a dreary wind 
wliisUed tiuough the liehls of vairour, while vast 
tracts of grey crag, and heath and brush woo<!, 
extended on either side. I clt^nged horses at 
C'lomnel, and after a few hours’ sleep iu luy 
clothes, continued my journey. I rotle along 
the banks of the narrow and winding Suir, 
which 1 thought as interminable as a Conne- 
nrara avenue. 1 crossed the \u)oden bridge of 
Whiterford. 1 trotted along the spacious quay, 
passed its magniiicent chapel, a vast building, 
which (as I ha\e heard of some fiin^ j)ieiees of 
arehitoclure in London) is lost and buried 
among a conflu.\ of inisirable lanes and 
alleys. 

The sight of the words “ llibeinia Hotel, ' 
emblazoned on the front of a handsome house, 
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soon caught my eye, and made my heart bound 
with a fierce expectation. 1 gallopped up to 
the door, tlirew myself off the horse, and as¬ 
cended the steps. A smart waiter met me in llic 
hall witli a napkin in his hand, bov\iiig and 
jetiring as if to marshal me in.” 

“Stay, friend,” said I, “is there a .Mr. 
Dalton in your house ! ” 

“ A low, fat man, sir ! ” 

“No, a tall, thill man, ml faced,—with a 
wicked smile about his moutii, tlressed iu a white 
(oaf, and russet spatterda.shes.” 

“ No, there is no', sir,” said the man, 

“ Yes, it i.s false I tiiere is,” was niv u- 
joinder. 

He stared at me with a look of sudden 
anger, and then of caution and distrust. “ I'here 
was such a person here yesterday, sir,” he re¬ 
sumed, “ but he .set off this morning for Li¬ 
merick.” 
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“That’s false ! again,” I said, greatly exaspe- 
lated, “and if I find him here, I will fling yon 
htadlong into the street.” 

1 passed him, and hurried through the various 
apartments like a hungry bear, while the bewil- 
<kr<(.i Ga)i 3 iiu'(ie went to inform his master 
“that iliere was a cracked gentJeinaii rampaiging 
the house from top to bottom, peeing would he 
vet a tall thin man to iunrder.” 

M y search was vain, and I remounted ami 
left the city witliout a moment’s delay. 'J'he dis¬ 
appointment, the Iteavy consciousness liiat I iiad 
weaned myself to no purpose, inatie the journey 
iiomewaid one continued occasion of anger and 
vexation. 

'i'he dusk of the following evening belield 
me with stiffening limbs, and an acliing head, 
riding slowly into the city of Limerick, where I 
accidentally met with an old acquaintance. I 
passed through one of the narrow streets of the 
old town, in order to find the house of a former 
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teuaut of iiiiiie, who kept a feather and skin shop 
in that part of the city. It was on market day, 
and the scene was equally remarkable for bustle 
and dinginess. The street, badly paved, and 
ancle deep in black mire, was covered with small 
wooden tables, extending nearly the whole 
length, on which were exposed for sale, pig s 
pettitoes, cars, knees, tongues of beef, iron and 
brass nails, huge cakes of coarse griddle bread, 
heads of cabbage, scissars and smoothing irons, 
locks, onions, sickles,ginger-bread. Saint Patrick’s 
brogues, and other articles of humble luxury as 
well as use. Booths were hung with si.awls ami 
handkerchiefs, striped heavy woollen waistcoats, 
and beads of glass and horn. In one corner, was 
an old w'onian herding a basket of withered apples, 
in another was a half starved, ragged family, en¬ 
deavouring to procure a few pence to pay for a 
night’s lodging, by singing, in grand chorus, a sa¬ 
tirical elFusioii on the new ambition w'hich bad 
possessed the cottage belles, of figuring in “drab 
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mantles and cassimer shawls.” The space left 
between the booths and tables was crowded with 
country people, habited in various, and some in 
grotesque, costumes. A woman was seen with 
her husband’s new felt hat, thrust, for the sake 
of convenience, down ujion her own cap and 
ribbons. map who liad made a similar pur¬ 
chase, with a ludicrous economt, forbore to striji 
the article of the paper in wliich it was made uji, 
and walked through tlie street, unconscious of 
hi.s comical apjiearance, and unheeded bj those 
around him. 

.‘\s 1 passed onward, lan eccentric, yi't 

shocking spectacle, attracted my attention. ’I’wo 
hags, both of them palsied, ragged, and appa¬ 
rently needing only a moderate bn eze to puff 
them into dust, were walking logellier near the 
channel of the street. They were conversing, 
but ill so low and feeble a tone, that 1 could 
«ot gather the moaning of a single word, until 
1 had drawn perfectly close to them. 1 then 
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sitting oppozite ’em, on llie sliat't of a cart, 
with your two crooked eyes, as if you w«>i 
born in the middle o’ the week, looking botii 
ways for Sunday.” 

J look,” retorted the other, aroused from 
her exhaustion by this sneeringly fanciful al¬ 
lusion to a certain cast in tlie eves, of which 
she was not-innocent —“ I look as straight as 
you did, the day in Brian Doiierty’s barn 
when we were both winnowing his corn, an he 
bid me lay the dildorn by, an give him my 
hand, an that 1 need never walk a-foot again, 
but that I’<1 have a horse lit for a lady to 
ride upon, if it was only to trot round 
the fire to look for the tongs. An you 
standen by, ready to burst, w'lieii you hard me 
refuse his offer, because I gave iny hand an 
word to Dan Shanahan, long before.” 

“ And what did you do with Shanahan, 
when you got him ?” cried the beldam who 
appeared to be losing ground in the argument, 
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and therefore became the more exasperated. 
“ Voii never stopt at him till you made him 
a murtherer, till he riz a hand against his own 
father, an for fear that wasn’t enough, you 
took his son an brought him up to the gallows, 
where jon’ll folly him yourself before your 
doings are at an end, an there ’tis for you, as 
flat as a tiukei’s bib.” 

W hile she was making this speech, her an¬ 
tagonist moved closer, and laying her withered and 
trembling hand upon her shoulder, gave her a push, 
feeble, indeed, but yet sufficient to overset the 
balance of the last speaker, and leave her sprawling 
on her back in the mire, like a captured turtle. A 
crowd of boys and Uien who w here passing joined 
in one shout of exulting admiration at this exploit. 
Cries of “ Fair play ! fair play ! ” passed round. 
The fair unfortunate was ujilifted, and a 
ring made for the combatants, who, with eye* 
flashing a vain and useless fire, hands feebly 
clenched, lips panting from exhaustion, and 
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limbs every instant tlircateniug to pio\e false 
to their charge, conimenctd a disgusting ma¬ 
nual combat. .Age and weakness, rather tlian 
any positive injury either could inllict, rendered 
the contest brief, and at the same time danger¬ 
ous. Before 1 could descend from my liorse, and 
penetrate the crowd, a second shout announced 
the discomlilurc and fall of one of the j)arties. 

I pressed my way through tlie crowd, con¬ 
tinuing to hold my horse by the rein. .A 
confused murmur of a deeper and more startling 
nature, succeeded the bursts of brutal laughter, 
which those persons uttered, who were pro¬ 
ceeding a second time to raise llie vau'jnished 
fair one from her ignoble position. As I looked 
upon the poor wretch, the cause of their sud¬ 
den alteration of manner became a|)parent. 
I'he woman was dying. Her yellow and blood 
shot eye-balls turned io their sockets with an 
expression of strong agony ; her wasted fingers 
were clenched, as if in pain, and with a short 
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groan, slie t'X|)ired in tlic arms of the populace, 
a inurUr, in her old age, to a question of female 
lanity. 

\ acillatiiig and variable as the inclinations 
of an infant, the approbation and encourage¬ 
ment of tile people Mere now turned into rage 
against the perpetrator of an initrage M’hieh 
l!ie\, more than she, had contiibuted to render 
latal. She was struck, dragged to and fro, 
ciirseii and abused, and in spite of my efforts, 
Mould, I believe, have shared a worse fate than 
iiad befallen her unhappy rival, if at that instant 
one of tlie satellites of his worshij), the Mayor, 
in all the auful authority of his cocked hat, 
blue ci\ic li.ery, and shining yellow velveteen 
nnuei garment, had not made his way tlirough 
the mob, an I striking back M’ith his stick a 
e'>’.;uliy fellow who was in the act of throttling 
the old woman, took ner into his own custody. 

“ 1 w'isht 1 had you at the fair of Ballin- 
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gerr)',” said tlie smitten mail, “ I’d put a bulge 
in 3 'our dandy Caroline for you.” 

Tbc man in office !ooki:d tmrible, and 
sliook the tassel of his cocked iiat at the auda¬ 
cious speaker. 

As he conducted his prisoner away, her 
eye met mine, and an instant recognition wa.s 
the consequence. The disgraceful situation in 
which she was placed appeared for a moment 
to oppress her w'ith shame and a consciousness 
of the justice of niy former recrimination on 
the subject of her son’s death. Hatred, how- 

c 

ever, speedily recovered its habitual maslery 
over the temper of this unfortunate, and she 
said, with a smile of bitter satisfaction, 

as the ould woman’s curse any virtue 
in it, Abel Tracy ? I’m tould 3 ’ou proved it, 
•ince 1 was talking to you last.” 

I would not answer, but I looked stead¬ 
fastly in her eyes, then back towards the 
corpse, and then to Heaven. She under- 
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Stood the rebuke, and grew vtild with fear 
and auger. 

“ ’'Fwas all your doing,” said she, yours 
an’ Dalton’s, pah ! ” She stooped down, un¬ 
able to liiid uords to exj)rcss all the violence 
ot her dislike, and caught up, in iicr skinnv 
tingers, a handlnl of the black mire at her 
teet. 1 vias sufficiently prudent to decline any 
taitlier alti, ication with a [lorson who was ca- 
j)ublc of employing so practical a species of 
invective. riic inelegant missile, however, had 
ahead} been tliseharged into the air, with all 
the fei ble force which the hag was capable of 
using. rinding the spot evacuated where 1 
shoidd have been, it dispersed itself, and 
|)a.ssing onwards, greeted, with an unwelcome 
violence, no less an object than the person of 
the Right W'orshipful Mouarcli of the Corpo¬ 
ration himself, who, attracted by the noise and 
crowd, was at that instant picking his steps over 
the pavement with a delicate and dignified pre- 
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cision, dressed in an irrej)roaci<able suit of 
black, with a magiiilicent gold chain and wand 
of .state. The populace could not suppress 
a shout of laughter, at this unU)ward quid pro 
quo, though man}' were of opinion that it would 
go hard with the prisoner, in consequence. 

While I stood holding the rein of iny steed, 
and preparing to mount, 1 heard a mournfid 
voice, close behind, rejteat the last word of tlie 
murderess in an accent of deep and piercing 
anguish. “ Dalton ! ” she exelaiitied, “ ah, 
then, may Heaven remember you, Dalton, and 
vour behavi.iur to me, wlieii your last fiiend is 
forsaking you in your day of sorrow ! ” 

“ Another victim ? ” I said, turning round 
with an t'inotion of horror and of pity. I per¬ 
ceived by tin; light of a dim oil lamp, which 
had been jmst visitetl by the toieh of the nim¬ 
ble-footed distributor of light, a poor woman 
seated in a corner, to which the diminislied 
day-light could not penetrate. Her costume, 
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a grey cloak with the hood thrown over her 
head, showed that she belonged to that de¬ 
graded and abandoned class of persons, who, 
in the provincial towns of Ireland, are accus¬ 
tomed to carry on in shame and in darkness, 
a traffick that, in London, walks as openly 
as innocence itself upon the noo»-day street. 

“ Do yon know any thing of Mr. Dalton, 
then V’ I asked. 

Tlie woman raised her head and discovered 
a face which was emaciated from disease and 
famine. Her features had some, traces of re¬ 
gularity, and even of a coarse beauty in their 
outline, but her eyes w'ere dull and red, and her 
whole frame exhaled a strong odour of whiskey. 

“ Any thing of him ?” she repeated, gazing 
oil me. — “ 1 know he promised to send one 
to me here to-night, with the price of some¬ 
thing that would keep the breath in my body, 
but he deceived me,” she added with a heavy 
sigh, “ as he often done before.” 

VOL. ui. c 
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“ Where did you see him ? ” said I, more 
anxious to obtain the information on my own ac¬ 
count, than on her’s. 

“ Convenient to the bridge of Annacolty, 
at night-fall, yestherday evening, an’ he coin¬ 
ing in the Watherford road. I’ll tell you 
where he is now, if it be a thing you want 
to know, so as you give me one two-pence 
for a glass o’ whiskey. I’m ready to drop with 
the drooth.” 

“Poor creature !” said I, poor lost wretch ! 
would not a lit le substantial nourishment be 
more acceptable and needful to you than 
whiskey !” 

“ ’Ti.s’ut so chape,” was her reply, “ an 
the benefit of it is longer coming round, an 
besides I’m used to the other, now. Who’d 
gi’ me the price of a loaf when 1 find 
so few to lay out one tuppence itself with 
me?" 

“ Have you no friends ?” 
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“ Ask Dalton that,” she replied with a 
painful laugh.—“ I had friends once, an not 
so long ago naither. I left them one morn- 
ing to go to the Races again’ their bidding, 
an I met Dalton there, and I never seen ’em 
afther. See ’em ? Oh, what am I sajing ? 
1 did to be sure. JLook at this* jrenny-piecc. 
Who gave me that, do you think ? My brother i 
.lust while ago (an I did’nt see him for sevtn 
jears before,) he walked up there, an 1 axed 
him a charity 'before I knew wlio he was. 
Little he thought who he was taUving to. Oh, 
Dalton, you have a dale to answer for ! 
Quiet an’ happy I was onc<; by my brother’s 
hearth-stone. There you found me, and here 
I am!” 

“ Why do you not make an effort to return 
to your people?” 

“ Ah, sir, the shame of it is too great. 
There is’nt one in our parish was ever gnihy 
of the like except myself, an if I went back 

c 2 
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now I shoukl liino to stand in a white slieet 
oppozzite the cliapel doorc, before all the girls 
that knew ii.e in former times, an wouldn’t 
sjiare me, may be, when my neck would bo 
under their feet.” 

“Yon have just witnessed,” said 1, “a 
frightful instiAiee of the effects of that foolish 
vanity ; so that if you really feel your heart moved 
with so salutary an impulse, J caution you 
not to resist it from any sclllsh consideration, 
for it is a grace that should be treasured 
like gold byi one in your comlition. Poor 
mistaken girl ! you arc lender of your good 
name after a strange fashion ! There niay be 
shame in guilt, but, believe me, there is nothing 
but glory, and honour, and profit, and peace, 
in penitence.” 

“ She paused for some moments. “ 1 be¬ 
lieve it’s true for you, sir,” she rejdied, “ but 
supposing I wished it, how am I to make 
my way out 1” 
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1 deliberated a moment, and then suddenly 
turuing, hailed a countryman, who was driving 
an empty truckle (or car supported t)n a wooden 
axle-tree) over the rough pavement. He sat, 
side^^ ise, on the horse’s crupper, witli his legs on 
the shaft, a cord whip in one hand, and the hair 
collar (or lialter) in the other. He touched his 
liiit, which was chalked all over with the account 
of tilt: price, weight, beaniage, &c. of the corn 
bags which he had disjiosed of that day at market, 
and pulled up his home-sick steed with a pro¬ 
longed-and forcible “ Pruh—rn—h !” 

“ Hallo, honest man !” 

“ Here, sir, by your lave !” 

“ Do you go to-night through-?” (Sweet 

village ! I will not name your name until I can 
interweave it with some more amiable associ¬ 
ation.) 

“ Go through it? No, I don’t. But I go to 
it, an 1 come from it, and 1 live in the neart 
of it, and I never will deny it! Have yon any 
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thing to say to itself or to me ?” Here he flour¬ 
ished Ids whip al)Out my head and broke into the 
popular ( horns— 


Oh, 1 ncAcr will deny 
Till the clay I die 

Tlcut 1 was reared an Irish town boy, 

And a rovin’ sportin’ hero ' 

“ I have -lothing to say to you,” said I; hut 
here is a poor v -(man who wishes to take a seat 
in your empty car as far as that place. She will 
pay you any reasonable price for your care of 
her, and 1 am r^ure you’re an hones* man by your 
face.” 

“ Not a rap, now. Indeed, she won’t as 
much as one rap. But I’ll take her out there for 
nothing, an welcome, if she’s agrcca’ le, and I’ll 
break that man’s head tha* says a word again her 
or any of /ter people w hile she’s under my care, 
an what more can I say if she was my own sis- 
ther?” 
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And Johnny Connell is tall and sthraiglit, 

And in his limbs he is rornplate. 

He’d fire a gun of any weight 
From Uarryovven to Thomond gate. 

St^e tliL'ic’-s the bng® between her and the bottom 
o’ the truckle, where she can sit as comibrtublt 
as if she was in a coach and six, without a pin 
difl'erence.” 

“ May yo\ be blessed for this !” the pom 
woiiiau exclaimed .fter 1 had placed a few ten- 
pennies in her liand, before the car drove away 
“ and if you want Dalton, as you were talking < J 

him, you’ll find liin) his ni>>lit -. ' 

I had already conjectin(<’. this, and was mst 
•jorry to hear my antieijnitions confirmed. W eaii- 
d as 1 was, and pained in mind and frame, tfie 
near prosp< ct of '<n interview with my destroyei 
was sufficient to give new fire to my purpose. I 
remounted my steed, rode rapidly through the 
half ruined outlets of the city, aud after less than 
two hours’ moderate riding, heheld the black and 
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ivy-clad ruins and lonely river of the village 
at a short distance. OverpoMcred by the host 
of mournful recollections that crowded on my 
mind, as I ap[)roached this fauiiliur scene, I 
dre\v up my horse for a moment on the echoing 
bridge, to contemplate its features at leisure. 

'riiey wertiiFevealed by a strong yet tliiii and mel¬ 
lowing glow of moonlight. On cither side of the 
bridge, an old and ivied structure, the river swept 
beneath a handsome wood. A little further 
down, a considerable number of trees, standing 
on the level bank which was overflowed by 
by the spring tide, had their trunks washed by 
the M’aveless flood, and seemed to grow out of 
the stream. The faithful reflection of their 
foliage in the clement, and of a few “ reed 
girt ” islets which broke the view at a greater 
distance; the solemn majesty of an extensive 
ruin which was contrasted, on one bank, to a 
modern edifice, and neatly disposed garden on the 
other; the broken silver of the moonlight which 
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Mas scattoicd over the scene, and the sudden 
and forcible contrasts of light and shade, com- 
pl( u d, on this side, a picture which had an air 
of fiicry elegance and splendour. A nearly 
siiniiar laudscajw presented itself on the upper 
side of the briilgc, with a distant plain (our 
ancient field of exereise) and nni]^9fting cattle. 
The number of agitating evertts, wliich hat^ 
crowded the brief interval, made it appear 
almost us long as that between age and youth. 

The numerous lights Mhich still burned in 
the wiiulows of the village, funiisiied a sufficient 
intimation that I had arrived in good time fitr 
niy pmj)ose. I rode along the same street 
whicli I had passed in company Milh my now 
desplscil and forsaken corps of yeomanry a few 
months before. A few minutes brought me 
to the door of Me Gawyl’s public house, where 
1 determined to make some enquiries before ( 
should proceed further in my search. 

Uefore the door, a number of cars, on their 
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way home from market, were thrown back on 
their shafts, while the horses were untackled 
and suffered to repleuisli tlieir vigour by 
groping in itags tied about their heads, for a 
mouthful of corn at the bottom. Their 
masters, in the mean lime, as I could make 
a sharp giMpI, from the sounds of mirth and 
•jollity whidh ])roceeded from tlie interior, 
did not neglect themselves while they provided 
for the wants of their cattle. The sound of the 
bag-pipe, sorely maimed in its execution indeed, 
but yet sufficiently audible, caught my ear 
and awakened nti startling association. A few 
quaveis and nasal squeals were sufficient 
to enable me to recognize the favourite Ale.x- 
ander’s March of our discarded piper, poor 
Fogarty. 1 dismounted, with an aching heart, 
for though I never relished Phil Fogarty’s 
music very highly, the associations it brought 
to my recollection at this moment rendereil 
it more deeply impressive than the sound of the 
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Ranz des Vachcs in the dreaming ear of a long 
exiled Swiss. 

Flinging the rein of my horse over the lalcli 
of the door, I entered the house, and approach¬ 
ed tlie kitchen, in which the greater portion 
of tJie company were assembled. The vehe¬ 
ment and expostnlatory voice of ih& good host 
was heard, load above the din*, fcomniandingr 
but yet far from maintaining, that decorous 
order which he deemed most creditable to 
his house. 

“ Not a drop more, now, Brian,” i 
heard him say to one countryaian, wlio, with 
both arms laid lovingly or or his shoulders, 
and a most engaging smile, was using his most 
couvincing rhetoric to obtain an additional 
potation from his host. This, however, was 
contrary to the principle of Me Gavvyl, who 
used to take a pride in |ftyiug that although In- 
had “ kep house in the village for as good an 
better than eight years, there never was u man 
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drunk, tlial is to soj/ drunk, inside liis doorc^ 
excepting he got the mains of it somewhere 
else.” 'i'hc person who at tlii.s moment endea¬ 
voured to prevail on him to infringe his settled 
princij)le, was in that aerial state of mind 
which Me (Jawvl considcri'd as the utmost 
possible limit to which so!)iiet\ could be exlend- 
• ed. He \vas> still, however, “ u<»t to sav 
drunk.” 

“ Not a drop more, IJriau, now, an’ don't 
ax me. You have enough uheadv, an’ more 
than you want.” 

“ Jjut, listeti here!” he drew Me CJawyl 
dose, as if wdth tire intention of communicating 

to him some important secret-“whisper 

hether, I tell you ! 1 want to be talking to yon. 
'Tis’nt the liquor at all—but—but you see, 1 
have something to talk to you about. Look 
now, Thady Me Gayyl, I love you! See 
now—take it from me. I’m your friend. Where’s 
tire man, gentle or .simple, tliat ’ll say a word 
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afiaaist you behind your back, an’ I looking 
oil ? ” 

“ I don’t doubt it, Brian—I’m sure you're 
a good friend.” 

‘'All, puU, what! man, yon don’t know 
half. I ilcclare, 'i’liado, I love 3 'ou, 1 declare 
now 1’in loud o’you. Book, in my very heart 
within. ’ As he said this, in‘order to lestil^ 
the reality of his esteem, the wheedling Brian 
threw his arms about tin; neck of his friend, 
and tluir unshaven cheeks were joined in bro¬ 
therly salutation. 

“ Come, get the drop o’ drink now, and let 
ns come here near the fire and talk a while,” 
said the persevering customer. 

“ Now, Brian, I tell you, don’t .speak o’ that 
at all, for it is a thing 1 can’t do, and that’s once 
for all.” 

“ Murder an’ ages ! man,” roared out Brian, 
now ipiite exasperated. “ Is it 'to beg, 
borrow, or stale it from you 1 want? Hav’nt 
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I the money here to pay for that I take, like a 
gentleman ? ” 

“ Its all one. Thai’s the very reason; 
you’re heart!) now, an’you dont care what you 
lay out, but you’d think delferent of me in the 
morning, when you’d put your hand in your 
pocket an’ find your money gone, an’ your 
di-adlord Mr. Dan Danahcr calling on you for 
your rent.” 

“ That’s my business, and not youi’s.” 

“ ’Tis mine, too, Brian, for I’m your friend.” 

" Will you give the whiske y ? ” 

“ Take it for nothing any other time, but 
I won’t rob you, now !” 

'' Isn’t this a poor case ? I tell you, you 
shall an’ must give it, now ! ” 

“ I tell you I won’t, again.” 

“ You won’t !” 

I won’t.” 

“Is that the way of it? Very well, why! 
liook at this, now, Thade—I won’t curse or 
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swear, but if ever I darken the thrashold o’ 
your doore, again, you may call me an honest 
man! ” 

“ As he said these words, he turned round 
in deep anger, struck his hat down upon iiis 
head, gathered his huge frieze great coat aliouf 
him, tucked the tail of it up under his left arm, 
and strode out of the house witl/such an air m- 
offence, that a Stranger might suppose the 
friendship, so warmly insisted on a few moments 
before, to be now for ever broken. But the 
honest host, who had frequently experienced 
the brevity of those' mortal enntTities, and knew 
that he never yet lost a friend through his care of 
their iiitcicsts, contented himself with saying, 
while he smiled and tossed his head, 

“ VVisha, then, joy be with you, but you're 
a foolish boy, and that’s your name, this night.” 

He then proceeded to procure some degree 
of quiescence, among his guests, reminded them 
to take care of their passes, not to be caught 
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in the lurch like (lie yeomanry, wiien tlie 
“ pathroM'l” \voulil be coming round. The 
“ pathrovvl,” he said, should do their tluly, 
and if a man got a pass and’ lost it, and uas 
brought to a pass about it, he had nobody tt> 
blame but himself, lie concluded a most loyal 
speech with a high eulogium on the Police 
'W'hich contrasted in a very singular manner with 
the language he had used tn us a few months 
previous. But it was part of his character, 
on which he piqued himself, to exercise a 
continual kind of independent and undisguised 
treason of this imture towards all parties. 

Turning round and walking to the door of 
the shop (or bar, as it is called in England), he 
suddenly encountered me in the passage, and 
started back with as lively an expression of 
terror and astonishment as if he had bolted upon 
a ghost. 1 beckoned him aside, and laying 
my hand firmly on his arm to intimate caution, 
I asked;— 
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“Is Mr. Ualton at present in the village? 
Make no noise, but answer me quietly.” 

“ Oil, nun del in Irish ! IVIr. Tracy, is that 
yourself in airncst ! Well, well ! see this / ” 

“ Is he in the village ?” 

“ lie is—and in the house here this minute, 
above stairs in the parlour. That is to say, he is 
not in the house now, for he \\as called to Matty 
O’Deeiinum, the tithe proctor, a while ago, but 
bis things are above, an he’ll be back in a jifly.” 

“ That is the very thing. Lead me to the room 
in which he was sitting, and for your life don’t say 
a word of my being there.” 

He looked at me during several moments with 
his mouth open, as if endeavouring to form a con¬ 
jecture on my intentions, 

“ I’m thinking, Tilr. Tracy,” he said, assuming 
an air of sudden and smiling frankness,—“ that 
yourself and Mr. Dalton arc but poor friends 
now, and that may be ’tis some harm you’d have 
in your mind again’ him, the Lord save us !” 
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“ Be assured it is no such thing. Let us not 
be disturbed, Me Gawyl. You will be near 
enough in the kitchen to prevent evil, if you should 
hear any tiling from the room to excite a suspi¬ 
cion of danger.” 

“ Oh, very well, sir, very well. I’ll do your 
bidding. Mary Dchahunty !” he called, in a 
rough, loud voice. 

“ Going,* ” said a shrill female voice from 
the kitchen. 

Presently there appeared at the kitchen dooj 
a thin-faced, unwashed girl, just waked up from a 
chimney corner slumber, with a brown stuff gown 
having the tail fastened up about the waist, bare 
feet, in the balls and ankles of which Nature had 
been liberal, and even lavish of material, and with 
her uncombed and straggling hair confined, with 
a careless but by no means becoming negligence, 
in a black leathern thong. 


That is to say—“ coming." 
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“ Go up stairs au’ show this geiitlemau into 
Mr. Dalton’s room—au’ as soon as you do, go to 
bed at once, for I’ll want you to be up at the first 
light in tlu' morning, to send to Rathkcale for a 
keg o’ whiskey.” 

“ Are you sure he’ll return !” I asked in a 
wlusjrer, as I followed my drowsy conductress up 
the single flight of stairs. 

“ Oh, I’ll be bound he will,” said Me Gawyl, 
“ as sure as day. Friends or foes,” I heard him 
mutter to himself as I passed on—“ friends, or 
foes, pace or war, whatever way the battle runs, 
there’s no fear the country will kkse a good mem¬ 
ber in either o’ ye. Indeed, I wouldn’t begridge 
just such a little difference between ye as would 
enable some honest people to come by their own 
agaim” 

I entered the room alone, and took my place 
in a dark corner where a recess had been made 
in the wall for a cupboard which was not yet com¬ 
pleted. A large coat of Me Gawyl’s hung from 
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a rack above, so as to conceal my person as jK;r- 
fectly from the view of any one sitting at the tal>le 
as if 1 occupied a place in anotlier room. At tlie 
same time, not a sound or movement could es¬ 
cape my own observation in tliis. 

Here, while I stood awaiting in silence and in 
the agony of a deep suspense the arrival of my de¬ 
stroyer, and the departure of all wliose presence 
might inteifere witli my design, a scene of atro¬ 
city was laid open to my view, in coutpurisoii 
with which all that I either had learned or sus¬ 
pected of Dalton’s magisterial profligacy was 
venial, and wordiy rather of pity than reproof. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


'rm; ajtarlinciit «as the same in wliicli our 
heroic corps of yeomanry had consumed so 
merry an evening on the night of the review, 
'^riie j)iint of Moses in the bulrushes still 
hung above the wooden chimney piece, and 
a tattered, leather bottomed chair was thrown 
away at tlie end of the table where I sup¬ 
posed that bad man had been sitting. A 
pair of candles burned on the table j the 
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snuffs, for want of trimming, gathering to a 
pall above the flame, and throwing a flikering 
gloom through the apartment. On the table 
were laid a valise, some loose papers and a 
pair of pistols. These last 1 took the pre¬ 
caution to remove, and had scarcely done so 
when I heard the voice of their owner at 
the foot of the stairs. The sound of mirth 
and music were hushed at his entrance, as 
the tumult of a village school is suddenly 
sunk on the approach of the stern- browed- 
holder of the rpd. 

Those only who have been basely ruined, 
and Mhom the demon of revenge has tempted 
with an opportunity, can imagine what I felt 
at this moment. The revulsion of strong 
anger, which passed through my mind and frame, 
and which in an instant eflected a complete 
alteration in my wishes and intentions, com¬ 
pletely proved the rashness of entrusting ray 
unregulated passions with so perilous an occasion. 
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“ Hound of destruction!” I said, in a 
thick and half - suppressed whisper. “L have 
kennelled you at last! Let it be said that my 
veins were fdled with the blood of a coward ; 
that I had more sense of wrong than you of 
h(uiesly ; that 1 was a t.-inie and cringing 
(luj)c, as void of feeling as of principle, a 
])ropci butt foi schooling the wit of a knave, 
if you escape me this night, without learning 
the full measure of your injustice and making 
me the repaiation I shall require !” 

1 was iulerniptcd by the entrance of two 
persons. One was Dalton, dressed as I had 
lirst met him, in a white coat with spatter¬ 
dashes coveicd with mud, and an open book and 
pencil in his hand. That settled, blasting 
smile which I had before remarked as a 
distinguishing characteristic of his counten¬ 
ance, was still shedding a bale-fire light over 
his features. 

“ Come in, come in, and shut the door,” 
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lie said, addressing a tall man in a frieze 
riding coat and standing collar. He then threw 
himself into the chair, and glanced his eye 
over his note book, while his com{)anion took 
his place modestly at the end of tlie table, 
where he stood, with his hat in his hand, 
awaiting the pleasure of his patron. 

“ Five and ninepence a week they have 
allowed }Oh, Mihil,” said the lattei commencing 
from the day of the information against the 
Ilennessys.” 

“ Five an’ nine-pence, sir? Why then it’s 
little enough, is’nt it, Mr. Dalton?” 

“ It all depends upon your own diligence, 
Mihil. Stir yourself and look about you, 
and you may double it, may-be, before long. 
Are you sure none of the lads below stairs 
recognized you ?” 

“ Oh, not one of ’em, sir. 1 kep the 
collar up about my ears, so that they could’ut 
tell, from Adam, who is it was there.” 
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“ So much the better, for there should 
not be llie slightest appearance of any un¬ 
derstanding between you aiitf our people, or 
the wliole scheme would be destroyed at once. 
\\ ell, did ye swear many these two last 
weeks 

“ A power. 'I’he whole counJry is running 
into it with their mouths open, like ducks to 
a grain of oats.” 

The iVIagistrate listened like a sportsman 
receiving a description of a good cove)', while 
he touchc'd his lip with the tip of his Bramah 
pencil and prepared to write. 

“ \A'ell, come, give me the names of your 
recruits,” 

“ I heard one of ’em spake of a place 
where they had as good as fifteen stand of arms 
together one night last week.” 

“ Who was that ?” 

“ ^\ny thing for the liquor ! That’s the 
way with the Gutyragget boys. Distress and 
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hardship and the want of meat and drink 
drives a deal of ’em into the business. But 
the wliiskey finisires the job for’em, when once 
they’re in. The whiskey destroys more souls 
in Ireland than either rope or gun.” 

“ Come, you scoundrel,” said Dalton, “do 
you think I am to sit here listening to you 
moralizing on the slate of the countrv i 
\\ hat were the names of the men who took 
the cropjhe oaths, I ask you again ? ” 

“ I ax your worsliip’s pardon if J done 
any-thing conirary, but 1 was only saying that 
if it was a thing a man hatl a trifle tt) 
throw away on ’em by way of a treat, as 
it were, what a sight he could get out of 
them ! ” 

“ I understand. You want money from 
me before you will condescend to reveal. Tor 
a ruffian who knows that his life depends 
upon the breath of my lips, you are a' daring 
^lo«r. But I like your audacity. It gives 
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me some promise tliat you will not ilinck 
wlicii your fear clashes witli your interest on 
some future possible occasion. There is a 
soverei<fii for you.” 

Long- may your honour live ! I’d sooner 
take a sovereign o’ your money any day than 
live pound of anotlni man’s.” 

" That’s a confounded falsehood, and you 
know it is, you rascal. But lot me hear your 
names.” 

Tire spy accordingly furnished, with much 
precision, a list of names and* residence* 
which were copied with various accompany¬ 
ing circumstances of indentilication, by the 
Chief Magistrate. 

“ Shanalian!” he suddenly exclaimed, start¬ 
ing M'ith a look of strong interest, as he repeated 
one of the names—“Was /le sworn? Did he 
join ye ?” 

“ A ! fast bound as a spaucelled goat. Oh, 
that’s a wild, tearing boy, that won’t be lonj; 
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without getting liimsclf a lodging free of ex¬ 
pense.” 

I am glad of it—I’ll plague the dog!— 
Shanahan — Moity Shanahan of i\bel Tracy’s 
farm you mean, don’t you ?” 

“ No, I don’t, but Tom Shanahan of Rath- 
'“Danahcr in the mountains, above.” 

“Psha!” Dalton exclaimed, flinging down 
his book in disappointment, “you arc a block¬ 
head. You knew I only cared about uue Sha¬ 
nahan.” 

“ Oh, then. I’m afeerd it is in vain for us to 
hope to make any thing of him.— Ho is too regu¬ 
lar, too watchful. Unless it were a thing one 
could carry a point, by dropping an old pistol or 
a thing o’ the kind behind bis dooro.” 

Dalton here fixed upon the speaker one of 
tho.se piercing looks by which be w as frequently 
apt to betray himself, and to put others out of 
countenance. Apparently, however, he lound the 
leathern physiognomy of the informer to be com- 
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posed of no penetrable stuff, for he returned to 
the contemplation of his pocket book without 
making any reply. 

“ And this is all ?” he said, after the spy had 
concluded his information.— Did you hear no¬ 
thing since about that strange tall yellow man ?” 

I listened here willi a strong interest. 

“ lie’s rather out o’ my line,” smd the ruffian, 
being a gentleman, and never mixing with any 
o’ the lower order. No one could tell fne any 
thing about him ; nor was there one in the place 
that knew any more of him than I did myself.” 

“ ’Tis very strange. A person 5f his singular 
appearance coming suddenly into the country, at 
so suspicious a conjuncture, without a singly re¬ 
spectable acquaintance, and without, as you say, 
any apparent want of money,” 

“Want? He ro\\!s upon it. He’s as off 
hand with a guinea or a pound note as another 
would be with a sixpence.” 
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“ Does he exercise any remarkable liberality 
amongst the people ?” 

“ He laves his token alliier him, wherever he 
goes, and tliem that meet are sorry to part him. 
He docs’nt to say fling bis money away, as a 
gentleman shonkl, but he gives it in plenty, and 
where he sees ’tis wanting.” 

Dalton here wrote for a moment in Ins note¬ 
book, while this disinterested observer of Imman 
character followed up his eommiinicauons. 

“ The nearest guess I could make at the 
business was fliis. You know I\Tr. Purtill of the 
mountains, behind 

“ \VeH ? I do—He owes me money.” 

“ 'I'hat Purtill, I’m tould, had a brother 
here in the coun’i v before he went abroad; an 
having a difference with him about some 
part o’ the farm, I hear the brother went off 
greatly vexed, to the paythriots in South America, 
where they said after that he made a ptvver o’ 
money. Well, sir, you see. I’m thinking 'ti# 
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like enough this tall yellow man is neither more 
Hor h'ss than PurtiH’s brother come home again; 
and liaving the spleen in still again this man, he 
does'lit like to show himself at the house, but 
preh-rs going roving about the country, to see 
what changes would be in tlie place since he 
left it.’’ 

“ ^ our conjecture is a bold one, and shows 
genius,” said Dalton, after musing for a moment. 

I was tempted, for my own part, to accord it 
the additional praise of strong probability, as I 
doubted not the subject of their conversation was 
the same individual whom 1 had seen in the 
Abbey, and in the /nu/c, near Sbauahan’s cottage, 
and tlie feeling of recognition, wliich then startled 
me, might be accounted for by some family resem- 
blaiice to my Irrolber yeoman. 

“ Jicsides, he goes to mass," continued the 

spy. 

“'Indeed?” 

Regular. Although the priest itself, nor 
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any body else in tbe parish, can’t tell you his 
name.” 

“ If your conjecture sliould be correct,” said 
Dalton, “ that goose Abel Tracy will be worth 
a second plucking before long, I can foresee 
the whole train of events which the acquisition of 
this unexpected acquaintance must occasion. IIis 
wealth will be shared with his brotlrer, and tin' 
brother will propose for, and be accepted by, 
Ellen Tracy, or rather by her mercenary father. 
I should be glad of it, for now that I have done 
witii that gull and day-dreamer, the father of the 
girl, some piece of good fortune would be ne¬ 
cessary to prevent his becoming troublesome. 
Hark! Did you not hear a noise?” 

“ There’s a great draught in the chimney to¬ 
night, sir. May be that’s it.” 

“No. I believe it came from those fellows 
below stairs. How dim these caudles burn ! I 
suppose I might look dn vain for such a luxury 
as a pair of snuffers in Me Gawyl’s house. Come, 
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use the lips of your horny fingers, and take off 
that thief in the wick. Set a thief to catch a 
thief, you know, is an old proverb.” 

“ But 1 was saying, sir,” said the spy, after 
a sycophantic laugh, while he snuffed the candle, 
as he was directed, witii his finger and thumb, 
threw the burning particle on the floor, and 
rubbed it out with his huge brygue —“ If tlje 
foreign gentleman have a spleen in again his 
brother, how is it possible that he should ever 
be the better by him ?” 

Dalton smiled for some moments on the 
speaker, considering, with that ^ curiosity and 
interest which his natural talent inUde him ca¬ 
pable of feeling, the causes which made forgive¬ 
ness a virtue so incomprehensible to this ruffian. 

“ You know not, fool that you are,” he 
said, “ accustomed to seize with an appetite, as 
rapacious as hunger itself, on all possible oppor¬ 
tunities of satiating your evil feelings—educated 
> 

from your infancy in the belief that revenge and 
D 5 
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outrage are as honourable as they arc delicious— 
and beholding all persons of your own class iiii- 
prosscd with the .same conviction—you know not 
that there are spirits in the higher places of the 
woild, to v\liom t/ie forgiv<iies.s of injury, aud 
the conquest of their own sellish and violent 
passions, affords a pleasure more exquisite and 
rt.ore delicate ‘.lian any w hich you can find in the 
indulgence of your coarse and biutal antipa¬ 
thies. A spirit of this order would no sooner 
forego the heavenly, sweet, and heroic glory of a 
religious forgiveness for the flc.shly satisfaction of 
a connnon re.enge, than a glutton would lay 
aside a turtle of lllanco, and gorge himself 
with the carrion-garbage of a vulture. But I 
M'aste my words on air. You do not un¬ 
derstand me, nor am I anxious that yon 
should.” 

“ Wisha, then, you tell no lie in that, sir, 
any way,” said the spy, who was listening to 
this speculation of his patron’s with open mouth 
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and eyes, “ except a man w as mr/de of English 
he could n’t well understand that. But if it be 
charging revenge again me your honour is, 1 
have nothing to say to it. It a man lets me 
aloiK*, I let him alone ; but if it be a thing 
lie’ll be conlhrairy to me, take it from rue I’ll 
be conthrairy to him in niy turn, if 1 can.” 

“ That is the spirit i wouht have you pre¬ 
serve,” said Dalton. “ Begone, and act upon 
it. ^’ou have done this week’s business indif- 

• 

ferently well. lm})rove upon it, and you will 
improve your own fortunes in proportion. 
Wheedle, hhn'iiei/, coax, gull, .protest, swear, 
leave no means untried—let no opportunity 
escape—keep your eyes open—your ears cocked 
—justify the character I have given of you, and 
prove that you are active, loyal, and intel¬ 
ligent.” 

The informer made a short, but deep, 
I)ow, to every component part of the above 
sentence, and left the room with many pro- 
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testations of diligence and devotion ; while 
Dalton cautioned him to elevate the collar of 
his riding coat as he descended, so as that 
he should not be recognized by Me Gawyl’s 
guests. The length of tliis knave’s interview- 
made me fear that Dalton’s levee might be 
prolonged to an inconvenient hour. My long 
riiie, and the "almost entire abstinence of two 
days from cither food or slumber made this 
reflection au unwelcome one, and the more 
especially so as my standing position hail 
begun to weary me. I would have, waited 
however until' mv limbs had stiffened into 
marble, and Me Gawyl’s niche had been graced 
with a statue, rather than forego the oppor¬ 
tunity for which I thirsted. Besides, T felt 
ray interest divided and yet deepened by 
my accidental initiation into the mysteries of 
the atrocious policy of this person. 

He resumed his writing, and was so com¬ 
pletely absorbed in the occupation that he did 
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not perceive for several minutes that a second 
courtier bad entered tlie room and was 
awaiting his leisure. This person was of an 
appearance and manner very liissiniilar to the 
former, lie was of a low and stunted figure, 
with a cocked nose, eyes set far apart in hi* 
head, a greasy white frock coat with huge bone 
buttons, black leggings on • his feet, and a 
chequered straw hat, in his hand. There was 
in his look and manner a certain degree of 
cringing meanness atid servility that was very 
hurtful to the })ride of the spectator. I re¬ 
cognized him as the same ssouudrel whom 1 
had bribed with a few pence to burn his sum¬ 
mons some months before at Cushlane-Beg. 
He had become notorious shortly after in the 
country as a common informer, but of a 
flight somewhat lower than tlic person wljo 
had just precctled him, and who, indeed, wa* 
a _ genius in his line, distinguished alike by 
craft and diligence. He earned a moderate 
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livelihood by his exertions to preserve his 
Majesty’s game laws from violation, vvhieh he 
did by a peculiarly ingenious ex])edieut. 'I’liis 
was no other than swi'aring informations against 
all persons who could afford, but yet forbore 
from economy or any otlier motive, to take 
out a game license. By convicting all, the 
innoG"nt as well, as the guilty, this prudent 
person not only put a handsome sum (his 
share of the divided fines) into his own pocket, 
but effected a great general good.— He en- 
creasetl the public revenue, . supported a 
thriving family, .md convinced the middlemen 
of the country that it was altogether useless 
to deprive themselves of so wholesome an 
amusement, since their self-denial was likely to 
be even more expensive than their self-indul¬ 
gence. Prudence indeed appeared to be his 
great cliaracterestic, and if it prevented his 
ever achieving any bold or audacious piece 
of knavery, it at least kept his feet in a 
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safe path. He look care to provide against 
any chance of couiitor-tc.stimony by laying the 
infonnalioii so long after the alleged period 
of the olience tliat none could be procured. 
IJis talents, huiuble as •hey were, reconnneuded 
him to the notice of Dalton, who kept a 
kind of luirseiy of scoundrels, and put them 
to Use according as llicy became necessary to 
his jjurposes; purposes which required the 
agency of knaves in all the giadalions of 
depravity. 

“ Well, who are you !" said Dalton, sud¬ 
denly raising his head and staring the new 
comer in tlie face. 

“ ’Tis I, sir, Maney Iveiniedy, plase your 
honour,” tlte man replied, ducking his head 
two or three limes, and grinning in mingled 
feai’ and courtesy. 

“ Oh, Maney, my little terrier,},is that 
you ? Well, did you take my message to O 
Declmum, tlte tythe proctor?” 
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“ 1 did, sir, plase your honour,” with another 
duck of the head, '' an’ lis tlie answer he made 
me to come with me himself, an’lie’s helow in 
the parlour, waiten to spake to your honour, sir. 
1 was afeerd to say a word to liira about the 
bizness when I heerd he was coming to your 
honour, in dread I iniglit spoil the bizness.” 

", You arc a cautious, fine fellow. You 
are always ‘ afeerd,’ and, ‘ in dread,’ but 
your fear is a brilliant fear, and your dread is the 
dread of a man of iiitelloct. Did your prudent 
fear enable you to do any thing with respect 
to my process against Mr. Paul Purtill ? ” 

The " little terrier” of the Magistrate’s 
human pack twisted his wiry countenance into 
an expression of excelling shrewdness at this 
question, shrugged his shoulders, and shook his 
head with much archness. 

"Your honour never gav me a more con- 
trairy job than that yet. I w as afeerd 1 never 
could do it, for Mr. Purtill is a wild jettleman 
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that doesn’t much care vVhai he does, an’ he has 
a strong back in the boys of his neighbourliood, 
wlio Mou’t see any branch o’ the family insulted.* 
Well, I was very unaisy in myself, for 1 remem¬ 
bered well that Tim Heady, a man tliat would 
make fom- of myself, tried to sarve a process on 
the same gentleman, and was fairly murtliered 
three times running (heaven save the mark) 
upon his lawn out before the hall doore, an’ 
sure", says I to myself, if he wa.s’nt able for ’em, 
what could Ido? lord sa ’ me, says 1. Well, 
what did I do? Easy now a minute, an’ I’ll tell 
your honour the W'hole story. I got up in the 
morning, to-duy morning, an’ I said to myself, 
an’ 1 draw in’ou my stocking;, ' T'Jow,’ says I, 

‘ Kennedy, mind yourself. \’ou know,’ says 
I, ‘ that Mr. Purtill is no child’s play to have 
to do with, an’ if you don t take care o’ yourself. 
I'm afeerd—I’m afeerd* says 1, ‘something 
that’s not good will happen you. You know,’ 

•Applied to for payment of a debt. 
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says I, ‘he 's up to all iho Jaw in Europe, cn' 
keeps no man servant, only one olil wonnm an’ 
a Newfoumllan’ doij, an’ lives In himself in a 
small fottago in the mountains, were he’s ever 
an’always on his guard again all manner o’ writs, 
an’ summonses, an’ proeosses, an’ law papers of 
every nature. So take care o’ yourself, 1 advise 
you,’ says 1, ‘an’ look about jou, or you 
may have a (jiiare story to tell before night,’ 
. says I. Well what did 1 do ? I got an old 
bag, an’ rovvled a couple o’ sugans *' al>out 
iny ankles, an’ put an oKl tattered coat be- 

^ s. 

longing to a bucaugh [lame beggar] in the neigh¬ 
bourhood upon my back, an’ 1 stuck a short 
pipe in the side o’ my mouth, aud thrun (threw) 
the bag, with a few praties in the bottom of it, 
up over my shoulder, an’ off I set to the moun¬ 
tains, taking a blackthorn stick in my hand, iu 
dread the Newfoundlan’dog would be conthrairy 
with me. So when I came a near the place, in 
* Hay ropes. 
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dread they’d suspect soiiielhiii” wroiifj if i went 
sthraight to tlie house, 1 called at a few o’ the 
iieighhonr’s cahiiis, axing a charity (I have a 
good face for it, tliey tell me, sir),” here he 
made another grin—“ ait’ ilone iny inisiness so 
well that it nas’nt long till 1 had the bag 
a’most full. tdl, in dread it v\ould he laic with 
me, 1 took a short cut across the lielil?>, ati’ 
waited a while hcliind the haggart till I seen the 
ould woman gojiig down the lavui for a can o’ 
spring water, an’ the dog aflher her. I got up ; 
an’, aleerd llKi'f .Mr. Puiliil, if lie saw a pap<T in 
my hait.l, would slap the dome in my face before 
t!ie process could be duly sarved, t fowled an’ 
twisted it np tight, an’ putt it in my pocket, an’ 
came and knoc ked at the hall-doore. 'J'here 
being no one in the house, JMr. Purtlll himsejf 
kem (came) an’ opened it. ‘ M’ell, what do you 
want ? there’s nothing here for you,’ says he. 
“ Eyah then, wisha, nothen in the wide world, 
sir,’ says I, ‘ only I thought may be the ould 
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woman would be within, that she’d putt this 
bit of a match in the ashes for me, till I’d light 
my pipe again the road.’ ‘ Oh, if that’s all,’ 
says he, ‘ I’ll do it myself my poor man, an 
welcome,’ says he. So he tuk the pa[)er t.o 
light it. ‘ Wisha, then, the heavens bless your 
honour,’ says 1, ‘ an’ mind. Mi. Purtill, yon have 
it, liow.’ ‘What have 1 1’ says ho, ‘Mr. 
Dalton’s process,’ says I ; ‘ an he expects 

you’ll answer it a’ Monday.’ \\ ell, I nevci 
seen a man in such a born rage. He hullooed 
the dog an’ the people afther me, but there was 
nobody in hearing ; and' I I hr an my line bag 
o’ praties, more was the pity, upon tlie gravel 
(afeeid they’d be too heavy foj: me), and I 
cut, and ,1 run, an’ I pelted away over the rocks 
an’ stones, hedges and ditches, driving an’ 
pushing for the bare Jife, until I came to the 
head o’ the sthreet above, where I was tould your 
honour was slopping at Me Gawyl’s, here.” 

“You have done your part like a second 
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Ulysses,” said tiie delighted Dalton;—your 
caution becomes not only politic, but inventive. 
As Py rrhus said of the Koinans, I may .say of my 
adherents, that with such a pack I would under¬ 
take to hunt down the whole world, not to speak 
of a puny district like Munster.” 

“ Jf t’s talking o’ my being a Roman,* 

• • 

your honour, is,” said Kennedy, who understood 
only one word in the above speech, “ I did’nt 
go to !Mass these six years, nor to a priest t» 
myjuty since I was tlie heighth of that.’” 

“ Don’t take the trouble to vindicate your 
character, my good Mancy,”* said the Chief 
Magi.strate, half smiling .—“ I did not mean to 
cast any aspersion upon it. My trusty Cinea.s, 
1 have another occasion to exercise your craft 
and industry. You must serve a writ on this 
Purtill, next week, and bring him into the goal 
of Limerick.” 

“ Body an bones, sir?” 


• Roman Catholic. 
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“ and hones, as you say.” 

“ I’m afeeril—I’m afeerd tlial will bo a very 
OIOSS hizness, sir. iliit I’ll try it, I’ll watch my 
opportunity.” 

“ Do so—and liark you! As you go down 
stairs, you may tell the Police they need not 
wait, 1 will ride home alone to night. Here’s 
something for your trouble.” 

“ Long may your honour live ! ” 

• “ Send O’Decimum up to me, and go at 

once. Stay!” 

The “ terrier” stopped suddenly at the 
door, between w'hieh and the table, during the 
last few minutes, he had been starting back- 
W'ard and forward, like a frightened hare, in his 
excessive anxiety to obey his patron with 
promptitude. 

Tell me, Maney,” said the latter, in a 
low, whispering voice—“ did you take the 
money to that poor girl, as I bade you ? ” 

“ 1 went there, plase your honour.” 
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“ That’s right. I thought I had placed 
the poor creature out of the reach of want—but 
lier misery was shocking.”— 

" I went there, .sir, as I was saying, but 1 
could’ut gi\e her tlie mouc\, for J found her 
talking to a strange gentleiuau, Mr. Abel Tracy, 
of Cnshlaiie-beg, that was.’’ 

" Abel ’rracy ! ” 

“ Abel Tiac), sir.” 

“ Imp .ssible, fool! He does not even 
know that Shanahan ever had a sister.” 

“ J'ar be if' from me to contradict your 
honour. Bui I’m sure he could'nt but know it the, 
time I .saw irim staiHiiiig near Baal’s-bridge, in 
Limerick, talking to that woman—when he tuk 
a place in a car for her, an sent her home to her 
own people.” 

“ This is .strange! this is ijuitc unexpected ! 
Abel Tracy out, and well ! I know the man, 
he has heard somethiug. 'i'iiis is very annoying. 
Go along, Maney, and remember what 1 have 
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told you— 'riiis is altogetlicr sudden and tin- 
looked for—Go—and liaik you !—You may 
desire the Police to remain. 1 have altered my 
intention of riding home unattended.” 

Kennedy left the room, and Dalton, unable to 
return witli so easy a mind, as heretofoje, to his 
book of memoranda, remained gazing with some 
perplexity of countenance, on tlie blazing turf 
fire, until his next courtier, O’Decimum, made 
his appearance. I groaned in heart when I saw 
him enter, and endeavoured to summon patience 
to support this new interruption. 

This person seemed to be of a rank, and 
appearance, rather superior to the other two. 
He was of a stout figure—which was wrapped 
up in a large dark coloured great coat, buttoned 
tight up to the chin, and wore a smooth yellow 
wig, under which a few locks of black hair were 
.still apparent. His face, which was red and well 
nouri.shed, had a slight shade of clerical gloom 
and trimness, the effect, perhaps, of his constant 
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intercourse with, and imitation of, the tythe 
proprietors, under whom he acted. Obeying a 
slight action of Dalton’s, he seated himself on 
a corner of a chair at about two feet distant 
from tlie table, smoothed the front of his wig 
over his brow, and waited for the Chief Magis¬ 
trate to open the conversation, 

“ Well, '■O'Decimuin, wliat about my 
tylhes ? ” 

Oh, bother to ’em; for tythes, I do’nt 
know what to do with ’em; I valued ’em; 1 
could do no more. There’s the returns.’’ 

He took from his breast a bundle of papers 
tied with red tape, and laid them on the table, 
after which, he hung liis hat on his knee, and 
continued : 

“ There’s one Connolly, a strong* farmel 
a very strong, snug man, has fifty acres there, 
an’ he objected to the valuation, as ail of ’em 

Comfortable, easy in his circumstances. 

VOI,. III. E 
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did, all of ’em high an’ Iom' protested again’ 
tlie valuation, but he tuk it up in airnest an’ 
vowed an’ swore he never would pay a fraction 
of ojy valuation, llih ! indeed ! ‘Mr. Dalton,’ 
says he ‘ is lay impropriator, an’ has a right to the 
tylhes, no doubt, but you’re a rogue an’ a pub¬ 
lican,’ says he, (hih ! indeed!) an’ I’ll not 
submit to be tyrauuized over, 'l iiis is the w ay 
I’ll prove it,’ says he, ‘ I’ll ])ay in kind. There’s 
my corn, an’ my hay, an’ my potatoes, an’ all 
upon the ground. J’ll lave the tythes of all 
upon the land, an’ let Mr. Dalton draw ’em, 
himself, or let ’em rot where they are. An’ as 
for you, you imposing scoundrel,’ says he, ‘ for 
one brass farthing I’d kick you out upon the 
high road.’ llih! indeed! I wisht I had 
evidence, when he called me an imposing 
scoundrel. I’d larn him another story.” 

“ Connolly 1 Well, we can’t help that. 
The fellow knows he has the law on his side, 
and I may find an opportunity to make that 
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matter even with him. Bnt, 1 am sure, you, a 
respectable man of your kind, have no right to 
sit down quietly under the imputation of being 
a rogue and a scoundrel.” 

‘‘High! indeed.” 

“ Very well. I see you have the proper 
feeling- of resentful indignation, and I will 
show you how’ it is to be indulged. They*all 
cry out againsii^ your valuation of their property, 
and say that it is exorbitant. They would thus 
insult you and wrong me at the same time. 
But I have got the power now to do us both 
justice, and it shall be done. I‘cannot afford 
to be merciful. I have too much occasion for 
money. Would you suppose it ? I was master 
of two thousand pounds within the last week, 
and I have not now fifty sovereigns in the 
world.” 

My heart sunk with a heavy and horrid 
feeling of despair, as I heard those words. 
But I was determined not to believe them. 
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I would not believe it possible that my exertions 
to save myself from shame, to rescue my 
plundered child from misery, and the agony 
of a disappointed hope, should be in vain, 
and that I should yet be conipcllcd lo^lnnr 
this utteiinost ruin, which I had fled so fast 
and far to avoid. I set my teeth hard, and 
longed eagerly and wickedly foj the departure 
of the stranger. ^ 

“But this is what I would propose,”. con¬ 
tinued Dalton, who was not ecSnoniical of his 
couiideuce to those creatures whom he had in 
his power, and whose characters, inoi cover, 
were of that peculiar notoriety which would 
render their treachery a matter of trivial conse¬ 
quence. “ Listen to these people,” he said, 
“seem to be touched by their remonstrances. 
Drop a few hints of your obligations, and 
the impossibility of your showing more lenity 
while you are left uniutimidated. Do you 
understand ? 
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O'Decmium, who was a good slow hound, 
sure and untiring, but by no means one of the 
most sagacious and quick-scentcd animals of the 
Chief Magistrate’s pack, gaped a silent, but 
most expressive, negative. 

“ Are we to saze in the mean while, on 
tlie lands o^'']la!lyneagh, for their tythes ? ” 

“ I’ndoubt' <lly.” 

“ They ha\\e’nt a ha’p’ny, now, except \\e 
sould the beds ^om under ’em.” 

“ Sell the beds, then, by all means. I tell 
you I .cannot afford to be merciful. I did’nt 
pay j)arson Dowdy to have the pleasure of 
making these fellows a free gift. Go, now, 
0‘Decisnum, and remember what I have told 
you. I must have money wherever or how 
ever it is to be procured. I want to .send niy 
boy, Henry Dalton, to England, to leave him 
at a fashiouablc seminary, and I am resolved 
that his young and sensitive mind, (for it w 
more sensitive, more delicate than the shyness 
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of a virgin,) I am resolved that it shall undergo 
none of those mortifying slights from the 
inability to maintain the station to which I lift 
him, which are so blasting to the early dignity 
of the human character. But good nigilt to 
you, I have something more to do before i 
sleep.” 

“I wish you a good night’s rest, sir,” re¬ 
turned the slow hound, as he h ft the kennel, 
“ I will take care of every thing* An imposing 
scoundrel! Kick me out on the high road,” 1 
heard him continue to mutter as he descended, 
“ bih, indeed ! ” 



CHAPTER X.V. 


He departed, and others succeeded him. Jt 
would be a wearying task to present a faithful 
detail of the various characters, the petty schemes 
of violence and injustice which tilled up the Ma¬ 
gistrate’s time for the next hour. Let me say, in 
few w'ords, that the time, long as it appeared, 
rolled away at length and I was left alone with 
my enemy. 

“ Me Gawyl! ” I heard him call from the 
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door, as he followed the last hound of his exten¬ 
sive and well selected pack to the head of the 
stairs. 

“ Meaning me ? ” cried the host from be¬ 
neath. 

Yes, you, you Papist. Is there any one 
else waiting to see me ? " 

Nobody else, plase your honour. Unless 
you’d have myself go up an’ look^ at you for a 
while.” 

“ Let me not be disturbed, then,” said 
Dalton, unless I call. “ I have some busi¬ 
ness to do, ahd hark you ! Tell that piper, 
who has been squealing like a choked cat this 
hour past, that I’ll put a slit in his bag if he is 
not quiet.” 

He closed the door, locked it, and walked to 
the table. 

Exhausted in all my frame by the long 
continuance of my voluntary durance, I had 
almost begun to fear that my patience or 
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my opportunity would fail me. When Dal¬ 
ton turned the key in the lock, the blood 
gathered on my heart and caused it to bound 
within my breast with a violence propor- 
tieiied to the agony of the suspense which I 
had undergone. I waited to see him slowly 
and considerately resume his chair before the 
flickering turf fire, place th# key on * the 
chimney piece, .and recommence the perusal 
of his note-book, before I ventured to make 
a single movement. He, who has seen a 
great river dammed in its course, and forced 
to accumulate its waters in *oue reservoir, 
and wiio has beheld that obstruction sud¬ 
denly removed, and the bulky stream possess¬ 
ing itself with a treble violence of its an¬ 
cient channels, may imagine what tlic con¬ 
dition of my feelings was at this conjunc¬ 
ture. 

f paused however for some moments in 
order to collect the subject of my proposed 
E 5 
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retnoustrance; before I made my presence 
known. I had need of little reflection for 
the purpose. My wrongs came flitting by 
me in swift and stimulating succession. My 
former peace and happiness, my long anxie¬ 
ties, my ruined reputation with my old ad¬ 
herents—my bliglited ambition—my dowerless 
cliild—my alienated home—my murde ed wife 
—my own ready confidence—the hollow and 
wanton treachery of my betrayer—all rushed 
hurriedly and yet distinctly upon my mind. 
The enemy of souls omitted no circumstance 
of the exciting catalogue, no whispered re¬ 
collection that could make mischief certain. 
A single steady glance at the past and pre¬ 
sent was sufficient to send me 

— mourned 
Upon my injuries 

against my unconscious and unsuspecting 


rumer. 
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“ He has a child,” I said, within my¬ 
self, “ and they say that even the most re¬ 
lentless and selfish natures are capable of a 
generous emotion when they are assailed on 
the ground of sympathy. If he should be 
impenetrable to that, however, I will take 

another tone, and wring from his terror the 

\ . . . # • 
justice which his humanity may refuse to 

render.” 

I looked \ upon him, as these reflections • 
passed through my mind. it seemed as if 
some deep and absorbing tiain of meditation 
were passing through his own mind at the 
same instant. He laid his book aside, and 

remained gazing fixedly on the bttrning fire. 
Soliloquies are seldom uttered in real life, 
but I could almost read the changes of his 
thought upon his countenance strongly illu¬ 
mined as it was by the great light. At first, 
he seemed to meditate some plan of ven¬ 
geance, for 1 saw his lips contract and settle 
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into that taunting smile which was seldom 
absent from his features. Then it appeared 
as if a startling doubt arose, and a* sudden 
perspiration covered his forehead. Uncon¬ 
scious, now, of an observer, it astonished me 
to see how lucid and easily penetrable was 
that countenance which when shadowed by 
the veil of hypocrisy was as iilegiblt as the 
front of Mokanna. His brows were ga¬ 
thered with an cxjvressiou of pain and anx¬ 
iety, he waved his hand impatiently, and 
strove to dispel the thought by an excla¬ 
mation of peevish contempt ; but it seemed 
to fasten upon his spirit in his desjiite. The 
knave rendered glory to virtue in his hour of 
reflection and privacy. 1 saw that peace was 
a blessing tliat never lighted on his eye-lids. 

He was endeavouring to compose his mind to 
a short slumber in the great chair which he occu¬ 
pied, but I interrupted the intention. 



CHAPTER XV[. 


! PUT my sliocs fioni off niy feet (oh, not that 
it was lioly ground !), and approaching the table 
with a soft and noiseless footstep, remained close 
to the side of tlie magistrate, contemplating 
him in his fancied security, with that fulness «»f 
satisfaction, which makes us pause ou the verge 
of fruition, in order to prolong the enjoyment 
ol an assured expectance. Turning round in 
his chair and lifting, with an effort, hi? heavy 
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eyelids, he suddenly encountered my figure, half 
concealed by the light of the candle which 
burned between us. At first it seemed as if he 
thought the appearance was a cheat of his half 
dreaming imagination, for his eyes became di¬ 
lated and fixed in a stare of mingled wonder 
and inquiry. He held the candle high ^bove 
his head, and becoming convinced of the reality 
of his vision, remained gazing on me in an atti¬ 
tude of sudden terror, which his. presence of 
mind could not enable him to disguise. 

“ Dalton,” said I, “ 1 congratulate you on 
your advancement.” 

“Abel Tracy!” 

“ Yes, Abel Tracy. Your occupations 
did not allow you to visit your old friend since 
your good fortune, so he has come to visit 
you.” 

He cast an apprehensive and eager glance 
toward the table while I spoke, and started in 
renewed fear. 
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“ They are safe,” I said, smiling on him, 
“ 1 have taken the precaution to remove them. 
I feared, Dalton, that they might make mischief 
between us. I feared them, botli as a tempta¬ 
tion and a hinderancc. We are both unarmed 
now, let there be no violence between us. 
Heaven help my wandering brain! 1 have not 

now' that government of ray {^ssions whjch I 

% 

was wont to have. A sudden temptation finds 
not iny reason so watchful and so strongly for- 
tilled, as in the days before I knew you, Dalton.’ 
1 wish to spealt with you, and uotliiug more.” 

He seemed to recover someihiug of his self- 
possession as 1 spoke, although confusion and 
fear still remained visibly impressed on his fea¬ 
tures and demeanour. 

“ This was unexpected,” said he, “ it is so 
inexplicable. How did you enter?” He 
looked at the key which lay on the chimney 
piece. 

“ I have been w'aiting your leisure,” I re- 
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plied, pointing coolly to the recess, “in that 

cornerduriug the entire evening.” 

His face altered its complexion from yellow 

to deep crimson, and again to frigid paleness. 

“ I thought,” he continued, after a pause, 

“ that you were too ill to be seen. I am glad, 

I rejoice, to see you recovered.” 

“ What a foul lie that is ! Do you not 

blush to contradict yourself so shamefully 1 ” 

I paused, pressed my hand upon my brow, 
* ^ 
and arrested the torrent of rage which was 

bursting forth. “Forgive me!” I continued, 

“my passion will get tlie better of me. My 

misfortunes have quite destroyed my temper. 

I wish not to insult you, and have only one 

small request to make.” 

“ I can bear much from you, Tracy. 1 

know how strange my conduct must appear in 

your eyes, but when you shall have heard me 

explain-” 

- C • *■ 

“ I understand. But it is altogether unne- 
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cessary. I only wish that you would listen 
to me for a few moments. You may have 
heard, tliat after the night of Mary’s min¬ 
der- 

“ Poor, sweet woman ! ” 

“ Aye, poor, sweet woman. Well, after 
her murder,”—(1 felt it almost impossible to 
refrain from striking the hypocrite to the ground), 
“on the very evening of her murder, an tject- 
ment was served, and keepers put on our pro¬ 
perty at Cushlane-Beg. Every thing we pos¬ 
sessed in tlie world was snatched away from 
us. I was unable, from my illness, to attend in 
my own persou, to the disposal of my affairs, 
and when I rose fiom my sick bed, I found 
myself a pauper. 1 have now nothing in the 
world. My children are depending on the 
kindness of friends, and my young and gentle 
daughter, whom 1 robbed of her marriage 
dowry, in order to accommodate you, is left in 
danger of sharing my poverty, and losing for 
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ever her present hope of happiness. That 
event would make me mad.” 

Dalton appeared greatly perplexed. “Any 
thing that it is in my power to do, Tracy,” he 
said, in some hesitation, “you may instantly 
command.” 

“ You can do every thing,” I replied. “ Hear 
me, Dalton. I ask not from you the fulfilment 
of those hopes with which you deluded me—1 
require not that you should make good the 
false and treacherous promises by which you 
duped me ; I was the fool of my own credulity, 
the gull of my own selfish desires; I take the 
responsibility of my own well merited destruction 
upon my own guilty hands. I inquire not the 
motives of your conduct, 1 forgive, from my 
soul, the evil you have brought upon my own 
head: from this hour you never shall be trou¬ 
bled with reproach or question on that subject. 
But*I have no power to remit so easily the 
wrongs you have inflicted through me, on others. 
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For these it is ray duty to demand redress, 
and it is well for you and for me, Dalton, 
tiiat the redress I ask is within your power.” 

“ What injury, what redress, do you 
speak of?” 

“ You will be astonished to learn how 
moderate it is. You may remember that, 
trusting in your honour, (like £f fool, as *you 
have justly named me,) and calculating on a 
brilliant remuneration, I lent you, when I was 
low in funds and could but ill afford it, a 
sum of money. It was the wedding portion 
of my daughter who is—was—on the eve of 
marriage, and who entrusted her little fortune 
to my keeping, supposing, silly one, that it 
could not be safer than in her father’s hands. 
Pay me that money back, that I may restore 
it to my child, and let us part, as we have 
raet.^ It is a trifle now to you, give it as freely 
3 »it' was given, and I will never trouble you again.” 

“ You cannot doubt my will to do it,” 
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said Dalton, still in deep perplexity “ but the * 
truth is-” 

“ That is the whole extent of my present 
claim upon you. It is not my own de¬ 
mand.” 

“ I acknowledge there cannot be a more 
just one, and my gratitude alone would make 
it a paramount one. But in plaki truth, 
Tracy-” 

“ My daughter will be ruined,” said 1, “if 
it is not paid at once. It will be known 
that I have plundered her, and I shall be 
hooted from the country.” 

“ I feel all the urgency of the occasion,” 
said Dalton—“ believe me, 1 feel its necessity. 
But indeed, Tracy—” 

I would not suffer him to give utterance 
to the negative I saw ready to pass from his 
lips. “ Again, Dalton, hear me.” I sarj.— 
“ You have a child. I heard you, but a ie\V 
npnutes since, describe my feelings for my 
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Orphan girl, in painting your own to^va^ds 
3 our son. Suppose yourself in my situation, 
imagine that you behold your boy ready to 
fall a prey to poverty, to disappointment, to 
walit and hunger (for that must be the event). 
jiXnswer me as you would have your debtor answer 
ill iho.^ circumstances, and answer quickly, 
for the njght passes, and 1 haife far to travel 
yet. ” 

Dalton appeared somewhat touched. ‘‘ If 
it were the last shilling in my possession,” he 
exclaimed with warmth, and (I now think) with 
truth— “ 1 Mould not Mithold *it from you 
for an ipstant. But once more, my good 
Tracy-” 

“ Villian,” 1 cried, losing patience at his 
hesitation anil hypocrisy, “ is it your intention 
to do me justice ? 1 hate your fawning 

terms, they disgust, they insult me, I ask a 
iV^n question, and 1 demand a plain answer. 
Is it your intention to discharge my debt?” 
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“ It is, assuredly.” 

Enough, Let roe depart then quickly on 
my journey. I have seen evil enough beneatli 
this roof to-night to make me fear and fly 
it. Let me hasten with the tidings of hap¬ 
piness to my forlorn child.” 

“ It is my determination to pay you 
Dalton resumed, “ but to-night it is iippossible. 
Many days shall not pass before your claim 
is settled, but I have not a sixth of the sum 
at present in my possessioti.” 

And you will not pay me, now ?” 

“ I cannot.” 

“ Look hither, Dalton. I arose from a 
sick bed to find you out and tender you this 
proffer of forgiveness on these conditions. I 
have ridden in your track these two days, 
almost without food or sleep, and the Al- 
miglity who watches over the interests of, my 
innocent child has made my search succfcs..- 
ful, not for my sake, but her’s. If you 
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suppose my credulity still continues unenlightened, 
,and that 1 can be prevailed on to trust a self 
cohvicted liar for another day, you are griev¬ 
ously in error. Neither you nor I shall leave 
thesi^ walls until this demand is settled.” 

“ What shall I say to convince you ?—I 
cannot pay you the money now. I have it 
not.” 

“ It is impossible. Make me not desperate, 
1 warn you. 1 am determined to be paid. If you 
could only see the horrid thoughts that have been 
thrusliiig themselves upon my imagination since 
we have been ah)ne together—with Row much ex¬ 
ertion 1 have been wrestling against tlie hideous 
temptations that are momently rising up against my 
reason, and wasting its strength by rejieated con¬ 
tests, you would be glad to make this compromise. 
Compel me not to recal the memory of your treason 
—I fesl it rushing upon me at this instant with an 
altlfbst irresistible violence. Be wise, and let 
this interview terminate quickly.” 
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“ I know not how I shall satisfy you. I 
will give you a note—a bond.” 

“ I am aware of the value of your credit.' I 
will take nothing but the hard gold I gave you— 
or notes which will leave nothing dependeiit on 
your own honesty. Pay me, ruffian, or 1 
will tear the black heart out of you! If you 
have any mercy, pay me ! Consider niy agony— 
think of my distress—remember what you found, 
and what you left, me—pursue not your prey too 
far—you have persecuted me enough for your own 
purposes—be satisfied with what you have done— 
and have some pity.” 

“ I have—1 do pity you from my soul but—" 

“ Pity me !” I exclaimed, bursting into incon» 
trollable rage and delivering myself up altogether 
to the triumphant passion—“ Do you dare to flout 
me with the word I griped his throat and pres¬ 
sed him to the earth. 

“ Will you murder me?” he exclaimed, ”*' I 
tell you I will satisfy you to-morrow.” 
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“ It is too late now—the devil has entered into 
me, and 1 am not my own master.” 

“ You will not murder me ?” 

“ I tliink I will,” I pressed my knee hard 
upo.tj his bieast—“ I should do tlie world a 

A 

servics*” 

“ H^lp !—murder !—mercy ! Take off your 
hands—” 

His face blackened and his voice grew thick 
—a bad spirit put strength into my fingers — and 
they fastened in his flesh almost without an efibrt. 
1 heard a tramping of many hurried feet upon 
the staircase—and there was a sudden cessation of 
the sounds of merry-making below. My victim 
grew silent in my clutch. At the same moment 
my own frame became exhausted by Uie violence 
of its own exertion—two or three painful throbs 
struck through my brain—sudden clouds gathered 


on my sight, and my limbs became unnerved.—A 
loud crash from behind sounded in my ears, and 
I became conscious of a ci owd of persons sur- 

VOI.. III. F 
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rounding, and forcing us asunder. 1 made tlie 
eddil of a dreaming man to keep my prey within 
niy grasp, but my senses failed me in the <tx- 
enion. 



CtlAPTEIl XVII. 


When I had perfectly recovered my recollection 
(for 1 was indistinctly sensible of many occur 
rences that passed in the night), I found myself 
seated between cushions on the same tattered, 
leather-bottomed chair which Dalton had occu¬ 
pied. A bandage was fastened round my arm wher 
a vein had been opened, and a checque curtain wa 
drawn across the window', through which the grey 
light of a rainy morning diffused a feeble inilu- 

F 2 
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ence through the apartment. I listened for a feve 
moments to the wind outside, which drove the 
heavy showers inlitful and uncertain gusts againU 
the small window-panes. My head-ache \^as 
gone, and a slight ringing and confusion of id6as 
was all that remained. The sight of yalton 
gasping in the agony of suffocation, as it was the 

‘ t 

last object on which my sight had closed, so it was 
the first vision that presented itself to. my 
imagination on awaking. 1 groped with my ex¬ 
panded fingers and gazed around, as if expecting 
to find him still before me. 

“ Where is he ?” I asked, “ he has not paid 
me.” 

“ Whisht! who, sir?” I beard a voice ex¬ 
claim at my side. “ Misther Dalton. Ah, if be 
did’nt pay you, take it from me, you paid him, an’ 
that well.” 

“ Is the bad man dead?” I asked faintly, and 
in great fear. 

“ Dead, says he ? Oyeh. I ’ll be your bail 
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for it, l)c lias a better grip o’ the life than that. 1 
wisht all the honest men in Munsther were as 
<)(ever as he rode off from this last night.’! 

“ I am thankful,” I said, after a long pause, 

“ to the divine Being for this mercy, though I 
' V. . 

inci.'ed It not. He is gone, and I am glad of it. 
I might have had a heavy crime to answer for. 
1 am most thankful for this great mercy. \Vell, 
Dalton, you have prevailed!—farewell, for 
ever ! ’’ 

“ Take it from me, you gave him a rale 
choking f(^ all,” resumed Me Gawyl. “ ’Twas 
myself untied the handkitcher from his neck, and 
there was the print o’ the five fingers as plain 
as the brand upon a cask. 1 decljiire I’ll tell you 
no lie, I did’nt begridge him the little squeeae 
he got. His windpipe won’t be the better of it 
between this and Michaelmas. My hand to you, 
he’ll spake a little hoarse aflhcr it. lie has 
some notion of what the gallows is now, any 
way. May be the ida'a he got of throttling, him- 
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self, will make him think a little before he’ll 
bring so many good boys to the same fate with¬ 
out any rason.” 

“ Me Gawyl,” said I, after some momeats 
consideration, “ I have a favour to ask of ye>u. 
V’ou used to think me a proud man for my 
scrupulosity in avoiding obligations, but you see 
how circumstances alter our dispositions. Pride 
is a fine tall tower, but misfortune is a miner 
that knows how to bring it low enough.” 

Oyeh wisha, then, sir, what’s the use o’ 
talken’ o’ that? Arnt you the san# as ever? 
what talk it is !—Look now—I never irurmed 
to yoH, rightly until to-night, after you choking 
Dalton. I wished I had a palace to put you 
into the nunute 1 see you a-top of him. I con¬ 
sider myself bound to do any thing in raison that 
I can do to please you, after it.” 

“ Can you lend me a horse ? my own, that 
is, my friend Mr. Clancy's, is knocked up, and 
I wish to have her sent home.” 
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“ 1 s it laving this you’d be ? An the doctor 
after bleeding you, an’ desiring to keep you 
qii^iet, an’ not to stir out o’ the place until he’d 
setl you again V' 

“ I feel myself quite strong, and even if it 
were otlierwise, 1 have business to do which 
jequires iny presence immediately.” 

” Oh, what ’mediately, sir,* %hat presence ? 
i wonder to hear you talk so foolish, Mr. Tracy. 
An’ besides,” here be lowered his voice to a 
whisper, and cast a hasty glance to the door, 
an’ a stKangef besides wanting to spake to 
you.” 

“ What stiauger \ ” 

“ (), that’s more than I’ll teM y«u this time, 
unless he’d be tnade known to you by his- signs 
an’ tokens. lie’s a tall Ukelif looking man, 
only as yollow as goold, an’ as chilly as a lady 
in an ague. I'he world would’iit keep the 
heat in him. Its wliat I tould him myself, 
when he had some coffee, for tay, last night 
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in the little parlour, below, and calling for 
more turf, till I thought he’d never stop, haipen, 
haipen it on till the place was like an oven, 4n’ 
the blaze flyen up the chimney like a llciod, 
an’- he sitten in the chair with oceans* o’ great 
coats about him drinking his tay; its vvbat 1 
tould him, if he M'anted to drive the cowld out 
of his heart, ’tis’nt that thrash he ought to be 
swallowing but some o’ the stulf I have abroad, 
that would be a better jacket to him than all 
the tailors in Europe could make, if they wor 
paid for it. But he would’nt hear to me. 
Signs on, ’tis’nt I that ’ll be losing to it.” 

“ A tali, yellow man ? ” 

“ A tall, yollow man. He has money about 
him as plenty as pratie skins, an’ keeps a loose 
hould of it very often. He is the same gentleman, 
although you might’nt have heerd it, that has 
bought up the lase of Cushlane Beg, an’ is 
going to live in it, they say.” 


'A great abundance. 
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I felt a strong curiosity to learn something 
of the history or motives of this perplexing 
personage; although I was pre-disposed to 
fi>rm a judgment on both, from the conjecture 
•oi Dalton’s able-bodied spy. I bade Me 
Gawyl inform the gentleman that I should 
be glad to see him at his leisure. 

Ill a few minutes I heard a slow and. mea- 
sured step accompanying the tramp of Me 
Gawyl’s brogue across the small landing place. 
The door opened, and the “ tall, yollow man,’* 
made his appearance. 

The subdued light which idled the apart¬ 
ment scarcely permitted me to scan with suffi¬ 
cient accuracy his face and person, although I 
experienced the same feeling of unaccountable 
embarrassment with which lie had before now iu- 
spiredme. Immediately on meetinghis first glance, 
I could yet discover that my surmise of a family 
likeness to Purtill was entirely an error. On 
the contrary, if I were disposed to trace any 
f 5 
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particular resemblance, the fierson and manner 
which M'ould most readily have occurred to my 
memory were those of l)alton> 

The tall yellow man was, in the first place.*as 
fame pronounced him to be, tall, and yellow. 
His eyes were sunken and yellow as his face ; his 
jaw hung downward, and his lids dropped heavily 
over the discoloyrretl balls from the influence f)f the 
general languor which pervaded his constitutioii. 
His dress was stich<as I had seen it at uiglil in 
the Abbey. 

He bowed and smiled faintly as he entered, 
drew oric glove from his liaild, produced a letter, 
and looked piteou.sly, and with a cliilly shuddi ling 
at the open door, which I bade Me (jwyl close 
after him. •. 

** i have not sought thisdnterview, ” he said, 
i(t,.a languid, querulous tone, as iiedragged his 
trailing limbs itoward a ^air which Me (iavvyi 
had placed tor him, as if, to use tlie language of 
that quaint persoti ‘ the life had hem thrown 
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after him.’ “ I have not sought this interview 
without some introductioii- This is a letter from 
\our daughter, Miss I'raey, whom I had tiie 
pleasure of meeting at—at—” he elevated liis 
huger and remained gazing on the floor as if 
endeavcuring to recal llic name to his recoHee- 
tion—“ at Cushlane Beg, I believe, I had the 
jdeasiire of knowing soitre of lier family at^ one 
tune, anti I called to see her and you last week. 
Slie was hospitable enough to insist on my taking 
this Iclttr, and an atUmdant, to find you. So' 
that onr acqiiaiqtauce began quite in an Irish 
way. ” 

Here, as if exhausled by the exertion of 
mos iiig bis lips during so long a time, he sunk 
■back in bis chair and remained in a lethargic 
attitude while I glaiKed over the letter. I could 
<K)l avoid feeling an emotion of deep pity, when 
{ contemplated the shattered frame of this dn- 
liappy being, w'hom, in all likelihood, the ambi- 
iious inquietude of a sanguine and fieiy youth 
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had sent abroad in quest of distinction which hr 
was doomed to attain, but never to enjoy. It is 
astonishing how feelingly we can moralize on 
the fortunes of others, while we can never cfeii- 
template our own with the same distant and 
philosophic eye. It is probable the tall, yellow 
man drew the same religious conclusions as to 
the vanity of all earthly projects of self-advance¬ 
ment, from my condition, as 1 <iid froiii his. 

The letter contained no name for the gentle¬ 
man, and conveyed a slight l;iii<^ that it was a 
convenience which certain reasons rendered him 
unwilling to allpw to his acquaintances. I read 
no farther, bttt resumed the necessary attentions 
to my visitor. 

“ You have found Ireland much changed 
since your departure, I dare say ?” 1 said, in the 
careless tone of one who feels it necessary in 
complaisance to lead to a conversation. 

But he seemed not to hear me. An air of 
absence not umningled wnth melancholy over- 
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spread his features, and I found it necessary to 
repeat iiiy question, in order to aw'ake ins 
uttention. He started suddenly from his medita- 
I'ive position, and apologized for his inattention. 

“ r do lind it much changed,” he said with a 
shudder “ in climate particularly. It is a great 
deal colder than 1 remember it in my youth. 
Vour May now is like what ^our January was 
III my time. 1 am aware” he adtied, reddening 
slightly at the smile which 1 was scarcely able to 
suppress, “ that much of this fancied change 
may be attributed to the altered habits of my 
own constitution, and that the ^me brisk air and 
fresh wind, that makes the blood run more warmly 
and merrily through tlie veins of two and twenty, 
may exercise a very different intluence upon the 
frame of the valetudinarian, who has numbered 
those years once again beneath the fervour of an 
enervating West Indian sun. But I think there 
is a change independent of that.” 

Or else our philosophers of the Royal 
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Academy are greatly in error,” said 1, “for I 
believe that is a popular poiut of inquiry at 
present. But I meant changes of anotlier 
nature.” ‘ 

He shook his head and snided. “ 'i'hat has 
become an exceptionable topic of conversation 
amongst you,” he said, “• but if you will have luy 
opinion, I find little to surprize me. I might 
have left the surface ol the waters at rdst, but I 
knew that the elements of commotion were 
within and around tliem. 1 found the country 
labouring under the same nightmare which , has 
been oppressing her energies and obsti uctiiig the 
circulation of her resources, with more or less 
severity during the last ten centuries. Her con¬ 
vulsions perhaps were less hideous and violent at 
the time of my departure, but her cmiditioii was 
not mm'e prosperous. But 1 cun bud little use, 
and less pleasure, in speaking or thinking on this 
subject. There are other changes which touch 
ute far more nearly, the alterations which tiie 
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lapse of yearS) my own enlarged experience, and 
niy long estrangement have made, in the scenes of 
my childhood. I left them, as I imagined, a 
fa^ry region of rural beauty and luxuriance. 1 
return to them, after my senses have become 
naturalized to the fertile and voluptuous scenery 
of th<? West, and find, to my astonishmentj a 
dreary vvililerness of grey Crag and sullen ^bog, 
tile skeletbn of my ancient home, recognizable 
indeed in every individual trait, but dismantled 
of all that richness and summer splendour in* 
which my youiyg experience and my absent 
memory had dressed her, a ian^ apparently as 
poor, wild, shelterless, and neglected in her 
natural as in her political coutiitiou ; —but 
should ask pardon for that questionable analogy. 

1 would not talk so freely but that 1 was one of 
those who found you last night in the det of 
choking a Magistrate.” 

“ Ah, the black knave ! 1 exclaimed,it 

-as my own wrongs, and no general principle 
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that moved me to that tierce act. lie merited 
a worse fate, althougli I liad no right to in¬ 
flict it.” 

The tall yellow man raised his sable collar 
over his ears. “ 1 heard enough of your story ,” 
said he, “ to hold you somewhat excuseable 
for an unpremeditated act of passion. At all 
events, you are the best judge of your own cul¬ 
pability, so we will pass to a more^ agreeable 
subject. Your daughter, Ellen, (that is her 
• name?) is a very beautiful creature,.” 

“ Relatives that have long, lived together,” 
said I, “ are ijot capable of observing iu one 
another those peculiarities of person and man¬ 
ner which appear most stiiking in the eyes of 
a stranger. I am told Ellen is handsome, I 
know that she is amiable.” 

“She is a very excellent young creature, 
in every respect. There is a mixture of frank 
gaiety and mildness in her manner and conver¬ 
sation, which 1 think is the most winning 
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circumstance of demeanour that a girl could 
possess. Her gently inclined head (which a 
rigid mother or governess, stern advocates of 
the bolt-upright, of wiiale bones and monitors, 
might condemn as a fault in carriage), and 
which imparts an appealitig look to all her 
movements, reminded me forcibly of an old friend 
of my yoijth, who gave me and* the world* the 
‘ counterfeit, the slip,’ in my absence from 
Ireland.” 

Here a silence of some minutes ensued, 
which was suddenly broken by his asking me 
whether I had heard that he had purchased 
the lease of the farm near Cushlane-Beg ! 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“ I believe,” he said, “ there is a foible 
very usual with us wealthy old bachelors, who 
have wasted, in attaining the means of enjoy¬ 
ment, the time which happier and wiser mortals 
bestow on enjoyment itself, and who, wdien 
they have achieved the means, are deserted by 
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the power and tlie inclination to use them. 
The foible I mean is an affectation of despotic 
whim and eccentricity in their mode of dis¬ 
pensing that happiness which they are no 
longer capable of indulging in their own per¬ 
sons. I confess to you 1 have a large por¬ 
tion of this caprice in my disposition. I have 
laid down, in rhy own mind, a certain 5 ichenio for 
the employment of my future life, and 1 shoidd 
, feel little gratitude to any of the actors in my 
projected jdrama, who might mar it in the per¬ 
formance, by rejecting or disputing the parts 
I have allotted them. , The plot flushed on 
uiy mind, yesterday,” he said, with a smile, 
“ and all ils details sprung up and grew rapidly 
out of each other with all that consecutive 
force and aptness, all that vivid and harmonious 
brilliancy of contrast and arrangement, whicb, 
it is said, render the moment of conception one 
of such exquisite felicity to a fine dramatic 
genius. Although my plot has not tiie merit 
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of original invention, seeing that the characters 
are ready furnished to my hand, yet 1 am as 
fond of it as any poet could be, and as firmly 
resolved to bring it to a catastrophe." 

“ By the trouble you are taking to lay 
your prepossessions before me," I said, snuling, 
“ I should suppose that 1 am one of the per¬ 
sons interested.” 

“ Not as a principal,” he replied, bluntly, 
“ you arc only indirectly connected with my 
plan. It is, briefly, this. I have no imme¬ 
diate connections in my own family, and few 
acquaintances that I wish to revive. 1 feel a 
strong desire, therefore, to create for myself a 
small domestic circle, with whom I may dwell 
as a close friend during the remainder of my 
life. For this purpose I have formed the 
intention, under your good leave, of bringing 
about an intimacy between the family of a 
young friend (to whom I intend to bequeath a 
great portion of my property), and your own, 
if you have no objection.” 
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I was highly honoured. 

“ That young friend,” he proceeded, is one 
in whom I have almost a paternal interest. 
Now, 1 am about to say something to you 
which will, in your eyes, fully establish iny 
claim to that eccentricity which 1 admitted, 
but I hope you will meet it with indulgence.” 

' I bowed aad smiled. 

“ My young friend has seen and knoun 
your daughter Ellen. He admires her, he l<)\es 
her. I know your history perfectly well, and 
I am sure there could not be a more happy union 
formed than that on whidi I have already hxed 
my mind, between my young friend and your 
daughter Ellen.” 

“ This is rather sudden,” said I, in great 
astonishment, “ though very flattering. Pray 
who is the young gentleman ? ” 

“ That,” he replied, “ must yet remain a 
secret.” 

I was greatly offended, at the abruptness of 
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tliis proposition, and yet why should 1 ? He is a 
veiy rich man, thought 1. 

“ My daughter, I think,” said 1, with some 
liesitation, “ would like to see her husband be- 
loic the ceremony.” 

“ Nay,” he replied, smiling, so she shall, 
and more, I promise, if she should not like 
her lover, ^she may discard hiuf without ce¬ 
remony.” 

I paused a moment, endeavouring to make 
a plausible conjecture. Aye, Dalton’s spy is 
liglit, I thought, 1 believe he means Purtill. ’Tis 
Purtill’s brother. 

He is a neighbour of yours,” said the 
stranger, observing me hesitate. 

’Tis Purtill, I believe, thought 1. 

“ — As ardent an admirer of the young 
lady, as she could wish her accepted lover 
to be.” 

Oh, it is Purtill, I concluded. 

“ Although 1 have not heard that he ever 
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ventured to ascertain his interest in her es¬ 
teem.” 

“ He did,” said I, “ but --” 

“ What, you know him then ? ” 

“ No, no,” said I, “it was merely a—con¬ 
jecture.” 

It was true Paul Purtill had openly and 
fre(Juently, even after his rejection, professed 
his admiration of Ellen (as I have before men¬ 
tioned) but his poverty and his dissipated charac¬ 
ter rendered him a very inadequate competitor 
to young Clancy. Even now, that his prospects 
appeared to Wighten up with a sudden and 
fortunate change, I shuddered at the idea of 
placing my poor girl’s happiness at the mercy 
of such a profligate, although she could be 
freed from her present engagement. 

“ 1 anticipate,” said I, “some considerable 
obstacles to your arrangement.” 

“ And what are these ? ” 

“ Are you quite certain, your ward will be 
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so willing to accept the part which you have al¬ 
lotted him 1 ” 

“ I promise myself sufficient iuHuence with 
him to know that he will present no obstacle.” 

“ 1 have good reason to be well assured of his 
consent. I fear there is a difficulty which cannot 
so easily be conquered. My daughter is already 
betrotlicd.” 

Betrodied ? ” 

“ Betrothed. The young gentleman’s fa¬ 
ther and myself have hitherto kept the contract 
a profound secret, lest any accident, any inabi¬ 
lity on either side to fulfil the •lequisite con¬ 
ditions, or any change of inclination on the part 
of the young jrcopJe, should prevent the agree¬ 
ment from being fulfilled. But the contract is 
made and witnessed.” 

“ That ought, with your leave, to have con¬ 
stituted your Jirst objection to my scheme, and 
not an idle speculation upon the dispositions of 
my ward. That,” the stranger continued, draw- 
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ing his gloves higher on his hand with an 
offended air, “ that at once sets the project at 
rest. I am sorry for it, for the plan had taken 
a deeper hold of my imagination than T should 
be willing to let you discover. But, it is, of 
course, at an end. Yet I will never forgive you, 
if you have not found Ellen a husband who is 
worthy of her,’*' he added, in a gentler and sad¬ 
der tone. 

'Fhe spirit, covetous of wealth and influence, 
which had reduced me from competence to po¬ 
verty, had not yet deserted me. It seemed to 
me an unwise 'course to neglect any means of 
cultivating the friendship and intimacy of so ar¬ 
bitrary and so affluent a person as the tall yellow 
man appeared to be. And yet there appeared 
now no possible meaus of retaining them 
amongst us, unless I proved false to my engage¬ 
ment with the Clancys, a base line of conduct, 
the rejection of which admitted of no hesitation. 
Bat, on second consideration, was not my en- 
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gagenient, iu point of fact, already virtually 
broken by our inability to fulfil its conditions '! 
How knew I how the Claucys would act, w'hen 
they had learned that Ellen was dowerless, and 
what would my daughter or her lover have gained 
by the cx[)OMue of niy shameful appropriation 
of her little fortune, now become quite irrepa¬ 
rable? It was true, Clancy, th(^ generous "old 
man, had professed his willingness to wave all 
considerations of self-interest, at our interview a 
few days previous, but I could not subject my 
child—:(thus do tire selfish ever impute to them¬ 
selves the most purely disiuterestrsd motives), I 
could not subject my cliild to tire mortification 
of being received as an incumbrance, where 1 
would have her bestowed as a blessing. 
Therefore 1 thought theie might not be much 
diflBculty or objection in breaking off the match, 
so far as the Claucys were interested. But a 
greater bar remained in the way. No violence 
must be offered to the affections of my daugh- 
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ter. Yet here again a doubt arose. WJiat vio¬ 
lence was needed? Were those affections in 
reality so deeply implicated in the alliance ? 
Was it a match of love, or a match of obedi¬ 
ence? I have before said, that this love, if it 
existed, was not suffered to appear, and how 
knew I that it did exist ? I had suspected, but 
I might have been mistaken. And even if she 
did, even if her affections were pledged—I 
paused awhile upon this article. 

If they be, why she must marry him, was 
my first conclusion. That was very hard, for 
if she should, what was to become of me and 
Ulick, and Willy? And what addition, never¬ 
theless, could it be to our evil, to know that a 
dear friend had escaped it ? Aye, truly, but I 
was the father of her brothers as well as of 
Ellen, and what authority had I to sacrifice 
them to her ? Truly, indeed, I would do no 
such thing. Had not Ellen an obligation, 
under the present heavy afflictions which bur- 
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thened our house, to bear her share of sorrow ? 
Could she be selfish enough to besihate in snatch¬ 
ing us from ruin, at the cost of some restraint 
upon her own inclinations ? If she could be so, 
she merited not to have those inclinadons so ten¬ 
derly consulted. I was no tyrannical father, af¬ 
fluent myself, and compelling my dependent 
child to yield me up her predilections, that 1 
might make them subservient to some scheme of 
needless aggrandisement. I should merely re¬ 
quire her to take poverty out of one house, and 
to refrain from carrying it into Snother. It was 
a very reasonable course, and one tfiat I saw no 
cause to reject. 

'I'he advantages which would result from 
her compliance then rushed in upon my still 
doubtful will, and completed the conviction to 
which I had laboured to invite my reason. My 
fears, my anxieties were calmed in a moment, 
^rhe hideous phantoms of want and misery which 
had been staring oat upon me whenever I ven- 

G 2 
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tured to look fomard, and let my eyes rest upon 
the vast and dreary blankness of the future^ now 
vanished from my sight—and in their place came 
“ white-handed Hoj>e,” with all her gallery of 
pictured promises—the restoration of my lost 
content, together with the fulfilment of my more 
biilliaut and ambitious desires. And shoidd all 
this be flung aside, merely to indulge a partiality 
which perhaps had no existence, or a fancied 
one ! 1 felt it right that siie should comply. 

To confirm me in this judgment, my imagi¬ 
nation next recurred to the difficulties, the dis¬ 
graces, and intolerable embarrassments which 
now hung suspended above my head. My pride 
could not contemplate, without agony, the jiros- 
pect of unpitied misery—perhaps of ready scorn 
and derision, which lay before me. 1 resolved 
that Ellen should place no obstacle in the tvay 
of the tall yellow man’s arrangement. 

Nevertheless, said I in my own mind, if she 
persist in declaring her objection—(but that is 
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impossible)—I will not use violence. If her 
love be so deep as to render her separation from 
young Clancy a circumstance of real agony— 
(but that cannot be the case)—I will not force 
her duty. But the alternative can never be laid 
before me. 

This chain of reflections passed through my 
miud with much more rapidity thafl I have irsed 
ill detailing them. When a resolution once be¬ 
came formed in my mind, my whole soul—all 
the passions aud bad feelings of my nature were 
< nlisted in its prosecution. If I were not a 
tyrant or a rufiiau in llie common occurrences of 
my life, 1 soon became one when I had a shadow 
of justice to uphold me in any cherished project 
The circiuiistaiices, which had brought me to the 
gates of ruin, hud culled out all the violence ol 
my nature, but not taught me the secret 
governing and restraining it. 

While 1 was engaged iii battling my way to 
tlie conclusio# above-mentioned, the stranger, 
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who seemed in no wise displeased when left to 
his own reflections, or his own apathy, remained 
in his attitude of lethargy or exhaustion, his 
head drooping, his hands hanging over the arms 
of the chair, and his dull and sunken eyes fixed 
on the floor, I felt it a second time necessary 
to awaken his attention, by repeating, in a louder 
voice, a seutfence which passed unheard when 
spoken for the first time. 

“ Thinking more deeply on your proposal, 
generous as it is,” I said, “ I have reason to 
say that the obstacle, of which I spoke, may not 
be found so obstinate as I at first imagined.” 

" Why?—Is she not contracted to another? ” 

“ She was, but the contract was a con¬ 
ditional one — and the conditions have been 
broken on our side.” 

“ So that the contract is, in fact, again in¬ 
valid ? ” 

“ In point of fact, yes.” 

“ Here comes the wind roAd to the old 
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point again. The sum total of your liberation 
therefore is—that my plan is still practicable.” 

“ I see no objection to it.” 

“ And you will ensure the consent of your 
daughter ? ” 

“ I think—I am sure, I can—I will ensure 
it.” 

“ It is very well. 1 ask yo« not by ^vhat 
means you propose to obtain it—what difficulties 
you may have to encounter—or how' you design 
to surmount them—I shall leave the question of 
your daughter’s consent entirely in your own 
hands, and proceed to carry the bther parts of 
my arrangement into effect.” 

“ You may rely with security on our com¬ 
pliance,” 1 repeated, anxious that he should 
retain no doubt of his success. “ The contract 
was, in a great measure, one of convenience, and 
since the convenience has fallen to the ground, 
I see not what should uphold the agreement that 
was founded upon it.” 
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Liftiqg niy eyes, as if by way of appealing to 
him for the truth of v\hat I said,, the sudden 
alteration that had taken place in the stranger’s 
look and manner startled and confused me. He 
seemed, for the instant, to have lost all that 
languid inertness of look and attitude which was 
habitual to him. His head was elevated with 
an air of proud indignation ; his eye, fully opened 
and filled with fire, was bent fi.vt dly upon luy 
face ; and his li{>«, on which I thought I could 
discern a certain doubtful and flickering ex¬ 
pression of contempt throughout the whole inter¬ 
view', was now curled, and set, in the unequivocal 
expression of that offensive sentiment. I felt, 
at the same instant, a hurried and agitating l e- 
collection, like the dim and transitory glimpses 
which the memory retains of a tnnibled dream, 
pass swiftly through my mind, and vanish, before 
I could distinctly define a single image of the 
suddenly awakened picture. It is impossible to 
convey an accurate impression of the sensation 
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Mhich 1 underwent. A number of familiar faces, 
all expresMve of trouble or apprehension, an<l 
figures in various attitudes of anxious expectance 
and dismay, were, by some strange association, 
presented to my mind at the instant I met the 
stranger’s glance, and withdrawn as suddenly 
and as completely, as if they bad never been. 

J liad not the power to recal or retain any figure 
<il the phantasma a moment longer on my sight. 
In tlie same manner, oftentimes, on recurring 
accidentally to dial position of the frame in* 
which I had slept during the preceding night— 
the story of a forgotten dream has swept across 
my memory, like the shadows of a careering 
sky over a sheltered lake. 

The change in the demeanour of my visitor 
was as momentary as the impression which 
it produced. He quickly relapsed into his 
usual indolence of manner, and said, in the faint 
and he.sitating tone which was peculiar to him. 

We will meet then, soon, again. I intend 
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at present, to proceed to the house of my young 
friend, and after 1 have rejmced him with the 
tidings of his good fortune, we will lose no time 
in returning to Cushlane-Beg, and rendering 
ourselves agreeable to one another. I suppose 
I shalf find you with your daughter ? ” 

“ There is little doubt of it, for I intend 
travelling to-day, and the distance is not more 
than a few miles. You must be sensible,” 1 
continued, after a pause, “of a very exquisite 
.pleasure in the possession of the power which 
your fortune gives you—and which enables you 
to exercise something like a magic influence on 
the condition of others. ” 

He tossed his head slightly, and replied to 
my observation, rather as if in communion with 
his own reason than with the intention of 
honouring me by any confidence. 

“ I am not generous enough,” he said sadly, 
“ to be content with this secondary species of 
enjoyment, though it is all that is now left me. 
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As 1 entered this inn, last night, I saw a stout 

fellow, without shoes or stockings, seated at a 

table in the landlord’s kitchen, with a naountain 

of laughing, mealy potatoes, and a wooden 

piggin of thick milk before him. If is cheeks 

were flushed with health and exercise, his eyes, 

(theyj 5 Kip»e gay,'happy, light blue eyes as ever 
y* 

,1* looked on) wandered with speh an enviable 
satisfaction over the plenteous fare, and his 
whole face was lighted up with such a keen 
sense of enjoyment, that, if I were to lo(^ 
no further than this world, (I have hitherto 
seldom looked further,) I wcalld have gladly 
changed persons with the boor. Aye, and 
minds also, for if knowledge be only valuable 
for the increase of happiness it brings, he had 
no loss in his inferiority. But,” he added, with 
a sudden change of manner, “ this long inter¬ 
view in your present condition must be of 
little service to you, and 1 am myself somewhat 
weary. I will take my leave for the present.” 
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One of those awkward mistakes in ceremo¬ 
nial, which are so mortifying when committed, 
and which stick so long and so sharply in the 
memory, here occurred to me. As the stranger 
rose, ho reached his hand towards me; I tltonght 
it was with the intention of taking mine, and 
offered it in consequence. But he declined 
the courtesy. 

“ I beg pardon,” he said, very coolly, and 
without any embarrassment, “ it was only m> 
cane I w'anted, which is near your chair.” 

I handed it to him, in great confusion; 
which was not.abated by my observing a con¬ 
temptuous smile upon his lip, as if he were 
surprized at my expecting such a familiarity. 
Before I had recovered my self-possession suf¬ 
ficiently to make any observation, he had gathered 
his furs close about his ears, sunk his bead 
low between his shoulders, applied a silk 
handkerchief to his mouth, and made all the 
necessary preparations for beating across a 
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broken pane in Me Gawyl’s lobby, which ad- 
luitted a thorough draught of air that rendered 
the enterprise one of a sufficiently hazardous 
nature. 

Never was an individual left in a state of 
greater perplexity, confusion, pleasure, inorlifi- 
eaiion. •jttachinent and dislike, than that into 
"uliich this professed eccentric Jiad contrwed to 
throw me. His pride filled me with indig¬ 
nation, and 1 felt my heart rise up and call 
for the rejection of his acquaintance ; his 
generosity attiacted me, and I forgave him ; 
his goOd-natnre pleased me,* his indifference 
mortified me, the singular and uiiaccountahle 
infiiience which he exercised on my memory 
confused me and I contemplated 4iim with a 
degree of awe; his eccentricity perplexed me, 
and I threw up the subject in despair of ■ 
arriving at any conclusion. 

I now referred for information with more 
of leisure to the letter of my daughter. After 
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a gentle reproach for ray absence, it ran in tlie 
following words : 

“ A tall, and somewhat sun-burnt gentle¬ 
man, very apprehensive of cold, and very lan¬ 
guid and absent in his manner, called here to see 
you last night, and remained to tea with us. 
I was polite to him, not only because,.he was 
an acquaintance of Rowan’s, and because I 
thought he might be a person of consequence, 
and likely to be of service to you - in your 
present necessity, but because, even from the 
first moment of his appearance, the gentleman 
attracted my Uv^iest interest. They call him 
an eccentric, and I think correctly, for he took 
no sugar nor cream in his tea, and wore his 
travelling cap the whole evening. He is the 
politest old gentleman you ever saw. I am 
ashamed to tell you what a strange and un¬ 
accountable feeling the very first sight of him 
excited within my mind, for I suppose you 
would call it ridiculous nonsense. Sut though 
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that might be fancy, this at all events, is a 
fact, that on the second day of our acquaint¬ 
ance, for he stopt the night, I felt towards 
Itiin the same confidence, affection, and re¬ 
verence which I should have felt towards an 
aged and well known relative. If Rowan 
does not look about him, 1 cannot answer 
foV what 1 may be tempted to do with my¬ 
self. Xton’t you know he is a very rich old 
gentleman, and though he is now past the 
bloom of youth, I think there is something 
exceedingly, and, to me, mystically, interesting 
in his features? He was particularly anxious 
to be made acquainted with the fortunes of 
our family, but finding me reserved on that 
subject, as I did not like to say anything with¬ 
out your permission, he desisted with a ready 
delicacy, for which I admired him. If he 
should not become a constant friend, I shall 
surely break my heart. 

“ And now, my dear father, for our own sad 
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story. Do not remain long from us, do not 

leave me longer alone, while you go to stingt;lt‘ 

with misfortune at a distance; do not any longx i 

put me away from you, as if I had no intiu nt 

in your afflictions. It is not treating me 

my dear father, although I am sure you mean 

it kindly. My heart is heavier than I liav< 

told you. My ilear brothers ! Let us reinar.’ 

together, my father, and all will jet. be wrl! 

They will become irreclaimable truaiits in your 

absence, for my authority is nothing. Lt.t me 

echo the invitation of the tuneful Amiens: — 

Wtii) doth Ambition s!mn, 

And loves to lie i’lh’ sun, 

Seeking tlie food ho eats. 

And pleased with what ho gets. 

Come hitlier, come hither, come hitliei, 

Here shall lie see 
No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 

Ehi.r.N 'rii.tcv.” 
“ Who dotli Ambition shun ! 

I repeated to myself as I folded the letter, and 
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placed it in my capacious pocket book, “ She 
is a fond little knave, but sufficiently self-as¬ 
sured, when she bestows such a satirical inuendo 
as that uj)ou her father. ’Twas a little hard, 
but let it go. 1 deserve it, 1 am rejoiced 
liowever to sec that my purpose with respect 
to the stranger seems to be more than half 
achieved before I have made known a sin- 

m * 

gle wish.'i There is no ambition in this, at all 
events.” 

I was shallow enough to think so, and 
shallow enough to take for the serious feelings 
of her heart, tiie light and tciying gaiety of 
her allusion to her old affection. There never 
were father and daughter who lived together 
so long in ignorance of themselves and of 
each other. She little dreamed that 1 could 
be a tyrant, and 1 never suspected beneath that 
light gaiety an 1 submissive gentleness, which 
illumined all her character, the existence of 
such depth and strength of passion, such an 
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unhesitating hrmness of determination, and 
such a piercing clearness of perception as 
I afterwards found it necessary to contend 
with. 

While I was still engaged in considering 
the emergencies in which 1 w’as placed, a smart 
knocking at the door announced the return of 
my landlord. 



CHAPTER XV HI. 


SiTTiN)^ down before the mirror, which Me 
Gawyl had placed on the table, and look¬ 
ing on my own shadow (for the first time 
since that memorable day on which I had left 
Cushlane-Beg), I started back in a transport of 
sudden fear and astonishment. Not more 
lively was the amazement of the young prince 
in Hawkesworth’s tale, who discovered upon 
bis own shoulders the head and features of 



his rival, than was mine at the ;»i!i raiior. 
which had taken pla^f in niy own a{)peariUK'c. 
My hair, a cluster of jet black close fitting 
curls, of which I w'as once not a little pjond, 
and from vvliich even in iny lattci days it 
was iny custom to pluck with a jealous ansieiy 
the silver w'arners of approaching age, was 
now a grey and grizzled mass, well suit; d in 
expression to the fierce and \iolent Ivieanieuts 
which it oversliadow'ed. I'liose lineainents 
likewise had undergone a friglitful cliange. It 
was not their distortion, in the inuiilu'ed 
mirror before me, that shucked my self-love ; 
while I saw my nose, and mouth, Iftul eves, 
with the other features wrenched out of their 
proper collocation by the numerous cracks in 
the glass, and resembling the dissected map 
of a child, awkwardly put together by some 
blundering geographer. But they were in 
themselves rendered sufficiently hideous by the 
neglect and agitation of the preceding days. 
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'i'lie clit'cks and eyes were* hollow, the forehead 
di \ and yellow, deep lines were sunk around the 
iiiuiilli and liclween the brows, and the whole 
was so disguised in dust and mire, that it had 
not ojily a wild and ferocious, but a mean and 
\ulg:a' air. 1 felt the blood mount up in my 
taee when I recollt’cled the unhandsome figure 
1 iiiiLSl ha\e made beftire tiic elegant stranger, 

. _ O e. » 

ami .thought, in iny own mind, that be was 
haoily to be blamed for declining to shal*e 
hands with me. 

'i\ bile Me Gawyl busied himself in pro- 
eutmg breakfast, 1 dispatched a messenger to 
Dalti'ii’s liouse with the following note:— 

“ Your good fortune preserved you from 
the fate yon merited at my hands last night— 
and Prosidence, for some secret design, jier- 
jnits you still to prolong a life that you have 
made many unhappy wretches like me desire to 
abridge. I am satisfied. The violence which 
I employed towards you w.as unpremeditated. 
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and I am rejoiced^ that it has not had a more 
serious terniinalion. You have succeeded. I 
have served your jiurposes. Y ou have robbed 
me with impunity, and 1 have little hope 
now of regaining the jnoperty with which f 
was weak enough to entrust you. There I 
suffer our connection to rest, for the present, 
and it is possible that it may never ag^in be re¬ 
newed. But I have a farther warning to give 
you.—Attempt not, as you value your safety, 
to carry into execution one of those diaboli¬ 
cal schemes which I overheard you and your 
creatures project while I waited your leisure 
last night. Farther than this, there is nothing 
xvhich I feel myself obliged to do with respect 
to information obtained as it was by a course 
unintentionally indirect. You are therefore still 
the guardian of your ow n bad seert t, so long as you 
find it expedient to refrain from putting it into ex¬ 
ecution against the victims you had marked out. 

I am, &c. 


Abel Thacy. 
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I had concluded a breakfast on hot coflfee 
and toast, with eggs “ that were laid that morn¬ 
ing,” and made nearly all the necessary prepara¬ 
tions for my departure, when my Mercury returned 
with Dalton’s answer to my letter. It was 
cautiously worded,- and evidently written in the 
anticipation of its meeting other eyes than those 
for which it was professedly Jutended. « He 
affected an entije independence of the friendly 
or hostile disposition of a person so little 
governed by the accepted regulations of social 
ititeiGourse as I was. I had thought proper to 
oMjthcar private conversations, framed for specific 
purjioses out of the emergency of the occasion, 
in which 1 could not discover how much was in 
accordance with the sincere opinions of the 
speaker, and how much was the result of a 
necessary policy. Witli respect to his own im¬ 
pressions of my conduct, I might consider myself 
indebted to the domestic affliction which at 
present absorbed all his attention, for the impu- 
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nit} viitli whiclj mv \iolenre was atteiidtcl. 
M} apology indeed (such was the term he ap¬ 
plied to that passage of my note) ought to be 
considered sufficient, according to the opinions 
of “ the worldon such contingencies, but 
even if it had not been so readily and speedily 
made, he doubted whether he should feel him¬ 
self authorisec^ in seeking redress at the hands 
of one who was capable of so frantic a mode 

of retribution as 1 had thought proper to 

« 

adopt. Without explanation given or received 
(although he could have amply satisfied me, had 
I heard him d\3tail the motives of his conduct), 

I had rushed upon a course of practical 
recrimination for which he was but little pre¬ 
pared, as he supposed it to be a long time 
out of use in civilized life. That he took no 
farther measures at present to convince me of 
the little wisdom ray conduct manifested, 1 
might thank his boy, Henry Dalton, and with 
regard to those insinuations in my note, ap- 
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\})arently intended to intimate that any part of 
his character was within my power, he should 
think it unnecessary to adopt any precaution 
whatever ; he should consider it scarcely worth 
protecting, if it were liable to injury from the 
malice of a baffled assassin. 

For some moments after I had read the 
letter, 1 remained in doubt as t6 the course I 
was called on to pursue. My clioler rose and 
swelled within iny bosom at the daring inso¬ 
lence with w'hich he received what I conceived 
a free and generous proposal. I knew enough 
of the man, however, to be convinced, that 
notwithstanding this fanfaronade of defiance, 
he woultl be careful to comply with all the 
stipulations contained in my letter, and as my 
principal object in writing (the safety of the 
people against whom, his machinations were 
directed,) would be thus accomplished, I had 
little difficulty in resolving to suspend all 
personal altercation for the present, and until 

VOL. III. H 
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my weighter interests should be adjusted. At 
all events, I determined not to exjKise his 
character until I had established my own cir¬ 
cumstances in better security than that in 
which they stood at present, for assuredly I 
had a duty to discharge to my dependent 
family. It was this trimming between the 
wrong and the right, this serving of heaven 
under the guidance of Satan, this worshipping 
of virtue and of mammon, Uiis facility of tak¬ 
ing evil for good, and patching over the sug¬ 
gestions of selfish passion and covetousness 
with stolen fragments of right reason, that 
constituted tlie leading error of my conduct, 
and continually involved me in ruin, disgrace, 
and sorrow'. There are many in the world 
who thus frame to themselves a false conscience, 
and force themselves to believe that they are 
doing the will of the Almighty, when, as that 
great Being knows, tliey are doing nothing 
less. 



CHAPTER XJX. 


It was now so long since I had conversed 
with the fortunate Purtill, and his domestic 
economy had been at all times so entirely 
unknown to me, that I formed the design, con¬ 
trary to roy original intention, of dividing my 
journey, and spending the approaching night 
at the cottage of my adopted son-in-law. I 
had the less hesitation in resolving upon this 
project, as I soon became aware that my re- 

II € 
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covered streogtli was not sufficient to enable 
me to prosecute the whole journey without a 
stage of rest, ^.ly limbs were stiff and pained, 
and my joints snapped and creaked on the 
lightest motion, like hinges obstructed with rust. 

.Another purpose might be accomplished by 
a visit to the lucky mountaineer. 1 had heard 
and read much, and experienced more, of the 
changes in heart and mind, that are produced 
in men by a change in fi>rtunc, and (although 
il may ajrpear to some that I slander my.self 
in saying so), I .secretly longed to prevent the 
news of his good fortune at Purlill’s cottage, and 
ascertain the present state of his disposition 
towards my daughter. So far had 1 now, by the 
force of wholesome reasoning, conquered niy 
fatherly repugnance to this alliance, that I felt 
not a little anxious lest it might be prevented 
by any want of inclination on the part of the 
young gentleman himself. A timely visit would 
afford me the double opportunity of learning 
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tJie coiitliiion of liis mind, and of scatteiing in his 
ear such accidental words of encouragement as 
niiglit arouse liis long-surrendered hopes, and 
possibly entangle him in the ditiicnity of a pro¬ 
posal, which I would hold in deliberation until 
the amiouncenicnt of his legacy had taken 
place. 

15ut Mas I, indeed, capable of constfucting 
and executing a sclienu^ so fail of meanness and 
base chicane as this ? If 1 had been charge<l 
with such a design, at the moment in wliich’it 
was formed, 1. would have disclaimed it with 
some violent and peiltaps prat^ticui demonstra¬ 
tions of indignation. And if 1 had asked my 
own heart what its motives were in making this 
visit, it would have answered with all the simph 
honesty in the world, that it was conscious .of 
nothing more than a desire to see an old 
acquaintance, and to become more intimately 
known to an individual w'ith whom it was pro¬ 
bable I should soon be closely coniiecteil. 
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But it would have lied, for all that, to itself 
and to me. The design above mentioned 
formed, almost unknown to myself, he motive 
on which 1 acted. 

The ostler now brouglit to the door a liorse 
which my landlord had borrowed from the village 
apothecary, and I rode off. Me Gawyl con¬ 
tinued to watch me from the door in conjunc¬ 
tion with several of the idle villagers, ■ who were 
seated outside, on the sill-stones of their low 
windows, enjoying the warm sunshine of a 
siimmer noon, with their straw hats drawn low, 
so as to shade their eyes, (the only active parts 
of their frame at that lazy moment). I gal lop¬ 
ped rapidly away, and soon withdrew myself 
from their observation. 

Considerable delay was occasioned while I 
lingered in the neighbourhood of the village, by 
certain professional habits in the apothecary’s 
mare, which, however amusing they appear on 
recollection, were sufficiently annoying at the 
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titne they occurred, and prevented my arrival at 
the house of Portill before the sun was in the 
west. All the doctor’s patients who lived on 
tile road-side, were to be visited before the 
stubborn animal would listen to any proposition 
of leaving the neighbourhood. Accustomed as 
she was “ from a liliy up,” as my landlord 
expressed' it, to convey her master on a certain 

course of visitations, and convinced that I could 

• ^ 

not know better than he did what wav she ought 
to travel, or perhaps supposing that I had similftr 
reasons for enquiring after the health of her old 
acquaiutances, she trotted up to*the cabin doors 
one after another, nor could any remonstrances 
of whip or spur prevail on her to move a step 
forward until 1 had held some communion with 
the inmates. I discovered, moreover, another 
practice, sufficiently indicatory of her mastei’s 
profession, which entertained me more, as it 
annoyed me less, than those before mentioned. 
Her usual movement was a jog-trot, or a heavy 
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lazy walk, more tiresome to the unhappy iutii- 
tidual whose destiny placed him astride upon 
■her ribs, than the greatest rapidity of progress 
which she coidd exercise. I obsei ved, however, 
that when a carriage, or handsuuie car, or even 
a horseman, of a more genteel appearance than 
the country people who passed us, appeared 
on the road, she suddenly altered her pare, 
raised her head erect, affected a certain smart¬ 
ness of movement, trotting sprucely forward, 
Or even gallopping, as if I were in a prodigious 
hurry somewhere or another, on a concern of life 
and death. JVhen the equipages however 
passed out of sight, and while we met no 
vehicle nor person of greater importance than 
a countryman, or common car, on its way to 
market, no efforts of mine could induce her to 
continue the same expedition. 

I was jogging along, when an able-bodied, 
.hard-featured man, jumped suddenly down 
upon the road, and laid hold of the bridle of 
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my mare. A glance was sufficient to enable me 
to recognize my former enemy, Shanahan. 

“For what you did last niglit,’' he said, 
“ and not for .saving me from thransportatiou 
.and my childhrcu from ruin, 1 tell you now i am 
your friend. You have made my enemy yonr 
. enemy, and 1 am free w'ith you for ever. So you 
had your lingers, last night. I’m tould, ^isthcr 
Tliracv, upon Dalton’s ihroalh, had’nt you? " 

“ 1 certainly collared him,” said I, a little 
startled by the suddenness of the query. 

“ And how come you, sir, to let him slip 
tliiougli yonr lingers so soft ! ” 

I acknowledged the truth, that weakness alotie 
obliged me to relinquish the perpetration of a 
frantic and horrible revenge. 

“ Wakeness ! ” he e.xclaimed aloud, with a 
mixture of contempt and indignation in his tom; 
and look—“ Poh! where was all the beef an’ 
yiutton you ever ait ? ” 

I stared upon liim in silence. 


H 5 
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“ Look at that! ” he continued, throwibg^ 
tiic bridle into his left hand, and extending 
towards me the right, with all its hard and bony 
fingers displayed abroad. “ There’s a hand 
that was reared upon nothing but the praties, 
an’ see ! if it once got the same grip o’ Dalton’s 
wind-pipe that you had. I’ll be bound it is’ut 
wakeness tliat would make it let go o’ the howld, 
any way.” 

“ But I think it was a very fortunate 
weakness for me, Morty,” I said, “ that saved 
me from so foul a deed. You would not have 
me murdei' the man ? ” 

He looked troubled. “ Oyeh wisha, Misther 
Thracy,” he replied ui some uneasiness, “ the 
heavens bless you an’ let me alone.” 

“Whatever my own injury might have 
been,” I continued, “ you would not have me 
take the right of vengeance into my own hands ? 
Would you ? ” 
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“ Let me alone, Misther Thracy, an’ ilie 
heavens bless you.” 

“ I should be sorry, Morty,” I said, after a 
pause of some moments, “ to think that you 
would be capable of justifying a proceeding of 
that kind.*’ 

“ An ’m sure, I would’nt, sir. The Lord be 
good to me, 1 vvoukl’nt either,”, 

“ 7’hen what did you mean by taxing nre witli 
my failure ?” I asked. 

He raised his hands and waved them slightly 
with a deprecating gesture. “ Look now, Misther 
Thracy,” said he, “ don’t talk t(f me at all, that’s 
what you won’t.” 

An’ almost uncontrollable spirit of curiosity 
urged me to disrespect his entreaty. He had ex¬ 
cited ray interest in too extraordinary a degree, to 
hope that I should desist so readily from its gra¬ 
tification. 

“ I only spoke,” said I, “because I was cu- 
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rious to learn whether you knew any thing woVsc 
of Dalton than I have already learned ? ” 

“ A deal—1 did, a deal. There now', let it 
»top there, sir, an’ the heavens bless you ; for I’m 
not myself at all, rightly, when I hear that 
man mentioned, or when I think of him in 
my own mind. The Lord direct him this day : 
but lit done me great harm, surely ! My brains 
in me head you’d think would he fairly afire, 
sometimes, when I do he thinkcn’ of him. I strive 
to do what’s right, an’ to he said by them that 
knows better than me, what I ought to do ; but 
the Lord forgi’ Ine, I’m afecrd I’ll do something 
that’s not right some time or other.” 

" We are fellow-sufferers then, Mihil,” said 
I, “ for 1 have much to say against him also; but 
yet I forgive him from my heart.” 

“ Oyeh, what signify is what injury he ever 
done you?” exclaimed the mountaineer. “ He 
made a poor man o’ you, may be. A’ what’s thaii ? 
Did he come to you in the biginnin’ o’your youth 
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iiul put himself between you an’ all you ever 

owned ? Did he ever-but what’s the use 

o’ talkcH ?” 

Passion, altliougli it aftiicts a certain degree 
of secrecy, is never displeased to meet with the 
opportunity of a confidence. 1 conjoctured, now, 
by ShanaliBu’s manner, that lie was quite as wil¬ 
ling to impait, as I was to ascertain, thi^occasion 
of his struggling resentment. After walking 
smartly forward by the horse’s .side during a few 
minutes, he suddenly exclaimed : 

I won’t .be darkening my soul with it any 
longer for one story, but tell it^oft' at once, an’ so 
have done with it. i ’ll tell you how it was, Misllier 
Thracy, now—r.nd let you say yourself have 1 any 
raison again’ Dalton or no.—Listen, hether. 

“You know the collerics over—where they 
raise the culm ? ’Tis a good piece now since 1 
■dived with my brother hard by that place, an’ a 
sisther o’ mine that you heard me spakiu’ of the 
night you were over at the house when Pbaudhi ig 
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was brought in dead to us. You heard me charge 
him M'ith (teludiug that girl away from us, although 
I wasn’t rightly sure of it at the time—but I have 
raisou since to think I spoke the fact, for Mancy, 
his man, mentioned to a neighbour that he had 
money from Dalton for her; an’ I’m sure Dcitoii 
would never send her money if if was’nt for 
raisons.^ I’m going now to learn more about 
it; an’, indeed, Ae day I find it so, will be the 
sorest day to Dalton that he ever knew. 

“ It would be madness for you, Shanahan,” 
said I, “ to attempt any thing against his life. 
He is too securely guarded, and it would be a 
lunatic as well as a wicked effort.” 

“ I never will lay an angry finger on Dalton 
himself,” replied the man, “but I have a way to 
be revenged.” 

“"What's that ?” 

A way that will set him mad—that will tun^ 
bis brains for ever without hurtin’ a hair of his 
head.” 
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' “ What 18 it, Shanahan? ” - 
“ You ’ll know when the day comes. He 
keeps the poor sisther in [ilenty o’ money. I w islit 
I could make her out.” 

He closed his lips hard, ami walked on in 
silel^je, leaving me in great perple.\ity as to what 
this letritij; mode of vengeance might be, at 
which he darkly hinted. Although he treated me 
witli a scrupulous civility, yet there was an occa¬ 
sional wandering and absence of mind observable 
in his manner, which showed that something ‘of 
greaterimpoitan.ee that any subject of conversation 
before us pressed upon his miiK^ 

“ Great throubles in England lately, I hear, 
sir,” he said, aloud, after observing a long 
silence, and in a tone quite altered. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ the poor manufacturers 
were in great distress. They were w'retchedly 
‘ destitute of employment and of course, of food.” 
“ See that.—I hear they ait very little piatez 
at all in England ?” 
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"No more than a man eats here of greens 
with his bacon.” 

“ O murther ! murUier ! Only bread entirely, 
sir ? ” 

“ Bread is their chief article of diet.” 

" See that!—Why, then, 1 rleclare, sir,iMow, 
although they talk so much o’ that bread, 

1 doubt whether itself or the piatcz is better, 
after all. 1 was jtasscn’ through l^errygortna- 
cloghy the other day before buckislit, an’ not 
being able to wait for the cups boiling, I bought 
a loaf of it, an’ 1 declare to von 1 thought it no 
move under a tpau’s tooth than a bit o’ sponge. 
It has’nt the substance o’ the piatez at all 
with it.” 

" A great deal depends on custom,” said 1. 

" True for you. Custom is to one man what 
nature is to another. An’ them English—would 
they get a bit o’ meat often in the week, ifow, 
with that bread?” 

" They seldom go without it.” 
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■ “ The Fridays or Satliurdays itself i ” 

“ Fridays, or any day.” 

A deep groan followed this announceincut— 
the mingled result of amazement at the habitual 
profusion of good living, and horror at the little 
selfkjpnial which was used in its consumption. 
Turning towards me soon after, with a ghastly 
smile and an intensity of look, which coetrasted 
strangely with the simplicity displayed in the 
preceding conversation, he .said: — 

“ An’ if that’s the way they live, its litfle 
wonder that a frcarcity, this way, should set ’em 
going. They don’t know what poverty mains 
at all. Let ’em come over here, and spend a 
season in Ireland afther a poor harvest, an’ 
we’ll laru ’em how to die in a ditch or along the 
road-side, quiet enough, an’ make little noise 
about it.” 

We rode on now for several minutes iu un- 
I,loken silence, the mountaineer appearing wrapt 
An his habitual mood of abstraction, and little 
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disposed to eiidure any interruption on my pa’rt. 
In a short time after, however, the bitter or 
mournful association, whatever it might have been, 
passed away from his mind, and suddenly raising 
his head, he resumed his enquiries into the poeti¬ 
cal condition of the neighbour-island. 

“ Is’nt it a wonder, sir, tl;i£?''’{>arli’ment 
would’ist do anv thing for them people that 
time ?” 

“ They did something,” said I, “ but it is 
not possible for them to find the means of relief 
in an instant. The king, however, gave some 
pCM’tion of his Own property to assist the poor 
people, while the distress existed.” 

“ Fee that—Why then £ often think with my¬ 
self that the king has nature in him, an’ would 
do something for us, if he could, but I b’lieve 
he’s bothered from the whole of ’em about 


him, an does’nt know how to manage.” 
Here be mused for a few moments. 




\ 

House o’ Commons ? Shasthone ! That has’nl 
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any call to the House o’ Lords now, sir, 1 be¬ 
lieve ? ” 

“ They are two separate houses altogether.” 

“ See that again. An’ llieiii commons now— 
they daren’t go into the Lords be any means ?” 

“'They dare not show their noses there, 
beyond the ' railing that’s about the foot of the 
throne. If they did, there would Jje pretty work.” 

“ There would be great work, surely, 1 
b’lieve. An’ them commons, now', in the 
coorse o’ time, will any o’ them come to be 
Lords.? ” 

“ Those who are sons of peers will, on tire 
death of their fathers.” 

“ 1 understand, well. An’ I b’lieve its a 
deal easier for them to go there than for those 
that it is’nt kind* for ’ni to be Lords ? ” 

• “ It is kind for a man” to have any particular disposition, 
rteaii. that the same disposition has been obseived i n bis proge- 
nit Sts. The term only applies to character, and is used in this in- 
st^nce with reference to a transmission of hereditary rights, “ by 
^ithority that is to say, the poetical license of an liish moun¬ 
taineer. 
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I continued to make familiar to him the pe¬ 
culiar constitution of the Jlritisli aristocracy, 
while he interrupted me occasionally, 'as 1 unfold¬ 
ed the various harmonies of the system, with 
ejaculalioiis of “ See that,” or MurMicr! 
murther ! ” Before we had exhausted the ^.ubject 
however, I could perceiie that tlic.'V’Tierest which 
he mfinifested in the subject was very superficial, 
and that there still remained something under¬ 
neath of a deeper import, which he longctl, 
yet hesitated, to bring under discussion. By 
degrees, the conversation was again broken off, 
and the poor inountainecr relapsed into liis dis¬ 
appointed and abstracted air. 

VVe had now lost sight of the village, and of 
the majestic Shannon, which winded slowly 
at some distance below, now embosomed among 
blue and purple hills; now thridding its gentle 
course through the intiicacies of wooded creeks, 
turretted headlands, and green islands; and 
further onward, dilating its giant bulk, anv.’ 
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placing a long and weary distance between the 
sunny shores and gliinniering white-washed cot¬ 
tages on either side. As wc proceeded, in a slow, 
but continual ascent, the country began to alter 
its ajipearance. The fertile and richly cultivated 
undulations of the soil, its sun-dried meadow 
fields anu ■ t'lt'k green acres of potatoc-land, 
cherjuered with a gay \ariety of blossoms pecu¬ 
liar to the vegetable at this season, gradually 
disajipeared behind us, and a country of a singu- 
liU' wildness and sterility arose upon our sight.’ 
'I'he hills, no longer swelling gently out of the 
chaiujiagne, lik(> the unbroken billmvs of a breath¬ 
less ocean, now rose in sudden and abrupt 
masses around our track, presenting in their 
chequeied costume of grey limestone crag and 
scanty verdure, an appearance somewhat ana¬ 
logous to that of tl'.e ragged peasant, who toiled 
on his narrow strip of tillage along their sides. 
The vales, no longer enriched by the efforts of 
rural industry and cultivation, no longer beau- 
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tified by the handsome villa, the stately improve¬ 
ment, the cheerful bounded lawn, the trim 
plantation, and the haj>py cottage, now presented 
to the eye nothing of a higher interest than a 
tract of uncut bog, or a sullen lough, half 'Con¬ 
cealed by rushes and weedy shallows, 'On the 
banks of which a wretched caBin, with mud 
walls ’propped and roof falling in, sent up its 
thill and tremulous smoke into the sultry air 
above it, while the poor solitary, who housed his 
wretchedness in this lonely tenement, suspended 
his labour before the door-way, and leaned for¬ 
ward on his spa'de, to speculate on the appearance 
and destination of the travellers. At a long 
interval, a farm house of a more comfortable 
appearance than was usual, might be discovered 
in a well chosen comer among the crags, and 
at a longer yet, the apparition of a handsome 
cottage, with its elegant pleasure ground and 
neatly tended shrubbery, started up before the 
astonished eye of the wayfarer, and fi’mished a 
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pleasing evidence of a truth (on which, though 
iong impressed upon my mind, I had seldom 
acted), that the magic of real life is industrj-. 

Feeling a desire to ascertain something more 
of my companion’s real character than he seemed 
willifig to disclose, and curious, moreover, to know 
how far he participated in the natural indolence 
which is so generally, and in point of feet so 
talsely, attributed to the jieasantr} of his country, 
1 directed his attention to one of the snug farm 
houses above described. 

“ I'here is a proof,” said 1 , of what a 
little care and industry can accomplish. The 
man who built that house, and reared the 
young timber about it, had little time to waste 
in fighting at fairs, or drinking in public 
houses.” 

" An’ that’s what built the house an’ planted 
the timber for him, you’re thinking sir,” the 
mountaineer replied, taking up the inference 1 
intended^le should deduce with that rapidity 
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of perception for which, amid all their simpli¬ 
city, the people of his class and nation are 
most remarkable :—“ True for you, so it was, 
indeed. Drinking is a bad business for u 
poor man, or a rich one cither, and fighting 
is a deal worse. You never spoke a truer 
word than that. But I’ll tell yowwhat helped 

to make the place as nait as it is, besides. 
«• 

’Fhe man that owns tliat house is a Palentin* 
an’ a Protestant, he has his ground for five 
shillings an acre, on a long lase; he has a 
kind landlord over him, that will never distress 
him for a small arrear, he isn’t like a poor 
Catholic that has a mud cabin, an acre o’ 
pratie ground, an’seven landlords above him,'h 
an’ that has no feeling nor kindness to look 
foi, wlien times run hard, an’ poverty strikes him 
between the cowld walls. An’ with submis¬ 
sion to yon, sir, that’s the very thing that causes 


* Palatines, descendants of German settlers, 
t This is no fiction. 
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all the drinking an’ the fighting. When a poor 
man sells his corn at market, an’ feels his 
ipocket full o’.monev, I’ll tell you what he 
dcVes, an’ what lie says to himself, an’ he re- 
tunnng home of a cowld night, sitting upon 
the corner of his thruckle [cart], with the 
moon shining''down upon him, and the frosty 
wind blowing into his heart, • an’ the light 
streaming out o’ the windee o’ the public 
house on before him. ‘ I have thirty shillings, 
or a pound now,’ he says to himself, ‘an’ 
that’s enough to pay my rent for this turn. 
Very well,’ he says, ‘an’ when I have that 
paid, what good ’ll it be to me ? ’ I don’t 
know my landlord, nor my landlord doesn’t 
know me. I have no more howld o’ my little 
cabin an’ my bit o’ ground, than I have o’ 
that smoke that’s goen’ out o’ my pipe. I 
don’t know the moment when I an’ my little 
craithurs ’ll be wheeled out upon the high¬ 
road, an- ‘lie more pains I lay out upon my 

VOL. i::. I 
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ground, the sooner, may be, ’twill be taken 
from me. An’ I’ll go home now in the frost, 
and pay this money to the masther, giving 
him a wattle to break my own head! Wish-., 
then, indeed I won’t. Let the masther,, an’ 
the rent, an’ the cabin go, an’ whistle toge¬ 
ther if tliey like, Til go an’ vwirm my sow! 
in my body, w'itli a glass o’ spirits, an’ have 
one happy hour at any rale, if I never have 
another! In he goes, an’ I need ’nt tell you 
the state his pockets are in when he comes 
out again. That’s the way the drinking comes, 
Mr. Thracy, >an’ the fighting comes o’ the 
drinking just as nathural as a child is born of his 
father.” 

“ I can’t but acknowledge,” said I, “ that 
there is some justice in what you say. But 
you do not mean to tell me that the man 
makes his condition any better, by such rea¬ 
soning as that ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid I should main any such 
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tiling ! No, Misther Thracy, I only state 
what’s nathural, when temptation falls in a 
poor boy’s way. I’m far from saying that he 
floes right in falliug into it, but I’m thinkin', 
^ that I would ’at like to be in the state 
o’ that man that puts it before him.” 

“ Yet, after all, Shanahan,” I said, a little en¬ 
tertained by this display of national dignity in the 
decayed descendant of a once honourable name, 
“after all, you must allow that if there w'ere 
more industry there would be some little in¬ 
crease of comfort among the people. You 
can’t deny, you know, that there ts a great deal of 
idleness among them.” 

“I’d be sorry to deny any thing your ho¬ 
nour is pleased to charge again’ us, I’m sure ; 
but where is it you see it, sir, if I might make so 
bould ?” 

“ Why, there, for instance,” said I, pointing 
with my whip to one of the poor cottages 
that wei-e scattered at various distances along 
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tlie road side. “ Do you see the way that 
roof is patched up with wliole sheaves of reed, 
when a few days’ work would enable the owner 
lo thatch it far more comfortably, more neatly,^ 
and more durably, with half the quantity of 
material ? Do you see that broken gateway 
propped up with a few stones, when half an 
hour’s work would put good hinges ou the 
piers ? i\nd look at that gap, in which he 
has thrust a car instead of a gate ; how long 
would it occupy his time to nail a few rough 
sticks together that would enable him to leave 
the car to its proper uses ? Look at tlie lit¬ 
tle field on the left, where the cow is grazing, 
disfigured with loose stones; and look at his 
own little truckle-road, almost rendered impassi¬ 
ble with rocks and ruts which a few hours’ trou¬ 
ble would remove! ” 

“ I see—I see it all, an’ its aisy for you, 
sir. A few days’work, an’ a few hours’work, 
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an’ a day’s and an hour’s, an’ a few hours to 
that again, would set the place to rights, may 
be, sure enough. An’ that’s one o’ the idle 
J^oys that your honour thinks are too plenty in 
thb country. I’ll toll you, for 1 know him well, 
what sort of an idle boy that is that owns the 
house. He gets up every morning of his life 
at day break, an’ takes a spad^ on his s'houlder 
to go up an’ work out his rent, upon his land¬ 
lord’s ground, an’ when he ha.s that done, he 

* 

has to dig out his own little spot, an’ after that 
again, he works about among the neighbours 
from sunrise to sunset, for eight pence a day, 
so that between saisou and saison, there is’nt 
a day that he has to himself, excepting may be 
a month or two in the year that he can enjoy 
himself, at aise within upon his bed, on the 
broad of his back, in a taking faver. He 
might stay at home, surely, to-day an’ to¬ 
morrow, or for a week to come, if he liked, 
and do all that wants to be done about the 
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place; but if he did, himself an'his craithurs 
should go without milk to their praties for 
that time, a thing they could’nt well afford, 
in times so full of sickness and sorrow aj^ 
these. While the poor man would be tatch 'm’ 
his liouse, his diilder would be crying inside 
of it; while he’d be gathering the stones, he’d 
be scatthering tUeir bread ; an’ while he’d be 
driving the nails in his gate, hunger would be 
driving a nail in his own coffin !” 

‘*Well,” said I, “ I wo’nt dispute the 

question of an indolent disposition with you, 
but don’t you think, now, that tlrere is loss of 
time, one way, if there is not another? Do 
you think it would do that man any harm if 
the priest allowed him to do a little work on a 
holiday, instead of spending it in idle gossiping 
about the place, or perhaps in a worse way ? 

“ By your lave, sir. I’ll tell you what I 
think o’ that also. Them people that spend 
the hollidays in idleness or worse, as your 
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honour says, would do betther, surely, if they 
spent ’em at the spade, an’ so the priest would 
tell ’em, too. ’Tis’nt the fault of a good 
tuing that a bad use is made of it, an’ the peo¬ 
ple that drink and fight on a liolliday would do 
the same of another day if they had’iit ’em. 
But I’ll tell you what I’m thinking, sir. We 
are so aiger for gain, (the Lord/orgive us'!) that 
if there was’nt a little check put upon us, 
now an’ then, we’d break our heart for lucre. 
An’ what signify is w hat’s of ’em for hollidays ? 
twelve in the whole year ! I do’nt know, nor 
ought I know as much of otlier counthries as 
you, sir, but I’m thinken’ you’ll name few where 
a man works so hard and gains so little by it, as 
here in Ireland.” 

1 would have been ashamed, (poor human 
vanity!) to let him know at the time what an 
alteration his plain and homely eloquence had 
effected in my own long established, but lightly 
founded, opinions. 
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“ Well, Shanahan,” said I, “ you speak 
rationally. It would be well if all your neigh¬ 
bours had as proper notions of duty as you 
seem to have.” 

/ 

It appeared as if I had struck a jarring 
chord within the breast of the mountaineer, 
for his features instantly lost their open and 
sensible expression, his eye winced with an air 

41 

of consciousness, and his face grew deadly pale 
and yellow'. He contented himself, however, 
vVith merely replying, as he tossed his head, 
with an appearance of indifference : 

“ Oyeh, sirj I’m long enough in the world 
now to know tl:e wrong from the right.” 

“And to act accordingly,” said 1. 

He made no answer. 

Once more the conversation was suspended, 
and my companion resumed that mournful 
look which I had already observed. Ou. 
roads now separated, and I took that leading 
up to Purtill’s house, at a loss to conjecture 
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under what new light I should have to con¬ 
template the character of a man who had first 
broke upon my acquaintance as a ruffian, then 
softened into a simpleton in knowledge, then 
soared into a philosopher, and, finally, by the 
moody disposition indicated in his look and de¬ 
meanour, left me in doubt whether 1 ought not 
to look upon him as one 

• ■ So weary with disasters, tugged with fortune. 

That he would set his life on any chance, 

To mend it, or be rid on't. 


I 6 



CHAPTER XX. 


Late in the evening, I turned my horse i»i upon 
the broken and neglected avenue leading to 
Purtill’s dwelling. The residences of country 
bachelors in general, though often trim and neat, 
have :.n air of unconquerable loneliness, which is 
inseparable from the condition of their owners ; 
an appearance of something forlorn and unfitted. 
But Purtill was an Irish bachelor, the relic of 
a peculiar and now almost forgotten race, and 
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his dwelling was quite in character with his 
person and habits, distinguished by a mixture of 
idle neglect and ingenious contrivance, and witli 
a profusion of succedanca of all descriptions. 
Carts for gates, boards for window panes, cords 
for hasps, and other specimens of Irish lieute¬ 
nancy, were here to be seen on every si<lc. 
There was no knocker to tli*; door, a small 
rope served for a handle, the bobbin of tin 
latch had been pulled in, but on examination 
I found that this was no inconvenience, for il 
was without a hitch, and yielded to my hand. 
A spade, with the iron stuck in *a crevice of the 
flagged hall, and the head against the door, 
served for a dumb porter. There was not even 
a dog to bark at me when I came in. 1 went to 
the parlour door and tried the brazen handle, 
but it came off for want of a rivet, and re¬ 
mained useless in my hand, I knocked, but 
^410 one answered. With a little further exami¬ 
nation, however, I ascertained that the groove of 
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the lock had been destroyed, and entered the 
parlour on the same “ open Sesame!” system 
which had been successful at the hall 
door. 

A table was laid in the middle of the room, 
of good mahogany, but covered with stains from 
drinking. Under another, close to the wall, 
were placed a quantity of empty jars and 
bottles, the rifled monuments of noisy hours 
gone by. Some broken glasses and tumblers 
were placed on the wooden mantel piece, as or¬ 
namental trophies. A small bell lay near, with 
a little button hung to a piece of w hipcord instead 
of a tongue. A cracked fiddle hung against the 
wall, and a flute, corded in a dozen places with 
cobler’s wax-end, lay on the table. The cha¬ 
racter of the place, altogether, was like that of 
an infirmary for all kinds of maimed and super¬ 
annuated articles of furniture. 

I had thoughts, while I looked around 
this scene of indolence and dissipation, of steal- 
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ing quietly out of the house, remounting my 
horse, and riding quietly home to my poor child, 
without degrading her with the proposition of 
such an alliance. But while I walked across 
toward the parlour door, I was startled by the 
report of a gun shot in another room. Jt was 
followed by the loud roar of a man’s voice, and 
an exclamation uttered in on® that was familiar 
to my ear, of —“ Ah, ha ! What say you now ? 
How am I now, do you think ? ” 

Snatching up a poker, I hurried out into the 
room from which the sounds proceeded. It 
was the sleeping chamber of* Purtill. On the 
floor lay a man upon his back, bellowing hide¬ 
ously, and kicking his feet into the air. It was 
the young fellow to whom I had committed the 
charge of the poor girl in Limerick. Through 
the cloud of smoke, which was slowly disjrers- 
ing above him, I saw the figure of Purtill, sitting 
erfecl in his bed, w'lth a brass-barrelled blun¬ 
derbuss in his hand, his night-cap pushed back 
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upon his crown, and a triumphant smile upon 
his countenance. 

“ Ah, ha ! you scoundrel! ” he exclaimed in 
a taunting voice. “ How am I now ? Do you 
hope I’m better now ? ” 

The man answered by a redoubled roar of 
pain and terror. 

“What are yon doing, Purtill,” said 1, “are 
you going to charge again ? ” 

Hearing these words, the man suddenly stopt 
howling, and looking up with a terrified face, 
scrambled oflp the ground, and rushed out of the 
house, after threatening all the vengeance that 
law and violence could enable him to inflict 
upon his foe. 

“ What’s the matter, PurtiH ? ” said I, “ have 
you really shot the man ? ” 

“No,” replied he laitgbing, and settling bis 
night-cap, “ it was only a good fright, though he 
is yet in doubt himself, whether he is not iiiea.i: 
for worms.” 
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What did he do to you ? ” 

“I’ll tell yOu, if you’ll lay that blunderbuss 
upon the rack for me. But in the first place, 
how are yon? I am glad to see you.” 

We shook hands, and I placed the weapon 
on the rack, as he desired. 

“ That fellow,” said he, still laughing, and 
gathering the clothes about his*shoulders, “has 
the reputation of being a very great wag, in our 
village, and has often boasted of playing pranks 
on me, but I think I am pretty even with him. 
Our acquaintance began in a manner that ought 
to have given him a lesson, bnt fools will never 
learn.” 

“ How was that?” I asked. 

“ Why,” said Purtill, “ I was in the market 
house, getting some com weighed, when this 
fellow happened to come in. Seeing me very 
intent on what was going forward, he told the 
owner of the com, that he saw me touch the 
scale. I overheard him, and I told the rascal. 
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what was true for me, that he lied in his teeth, so 
he struck me on the head. I turned round, I had 
no stick, but I snatched up a butcher’s cleaver 
that was lying by the wall, and I made for the 
rascal. He cut, and I cut after him; he darted 
into his house and shut out the door in my face; 

I sunk the cleaver into the pannel, and split it 
from top to bottom behind his back.” 

“ That was rapid work,” said I. 

“ Would’nt you think that it ouglit to have 
been a warning to the fellow ?” 

“’Pon my word, there certainly was some¬ 
thing ominous about it.” 

“ Well, and so it was. He did’nt venture to 
sneeze in my hearing for six months. But after 
my duel with young Dalton, who had the misfor¬ 
tune to shoot me tlnough the leg, and within the 
last month, when I received a touch in the left 
shoulder in another affair of the kind with 
Lorenzo Doody, this fellow began to run a quil-- 
upon me, while I could not help myself. He 
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used to come to that room door every day and 
begin whining out, ‘Well, how are you to-day, 
Misther Purtill ? Do you find yourself anything 
bettlier, sir. That Mr. Doody, sir, is a terrible 
man, sir. He’s as bad to you as Misther 
Dalton, sir. Will you go fight Jewils any more 
sir?’—and various witty taunts of that descrip¬ 
tion, drawled out with a tone of ^rcat simplicity, 
and affected concern. Well, sir, what did I do? 
Stop, and I’ll tell you. I got old Batt, abroad, 

f 

to hand me that blunderbuss off the rack. I put 
in a good charge of powder, and laid it quietly 
here at the head of my bed, determined to give 
my lad a proper salute when he should come next 
to ask after my health. Well, sir, this evening, 
about half an hour ago, he comes as usual to the 
door, but with a different manner, for the rogue 
knew I was getting well, and he was afraid of a 
practical retaliation. So he asked me quite seri- 
;‘i'iow 1 was getting on ? I answered him 
just in the same tone, and begged him to walk in. 
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as I had something to say to him. He did so, 
sir, and when I had him in the middle of the 
room, out I whipped my piece from under the 
quilt, and banged the contents into his face. 
You saw the rest yourself. So much for visiting 
the sick.” 

“ Well, Purtill,” said I, laughing, “ it would 
be well if all your jokes were as harmless ; taut 
you will get a broken head at the next fair.” 

‘‘ Oh, that as a matter of course,” said 
Purtill, “ I take my chance for that. I should 
enjoy little peace if I were to be calculating 
on tlie cousequences of every freak of this 
kind.— But to what am I indebted for this 
visit ?” 

“ It will take me some time,” said 1, “ to 
inform you.” 

'' Oh then, if it will, gi> to the parlour, 
and amuse yourself with something while T 
get out of bed to follow you—” 

“ But—” 
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“ Nay,—I was just going to rise. I only 
staid in bed to w'aylay that fellow.” 

I re-entered the parlour, where I found 
old Batt with a basket of turf between his 
knees, making dowTi a fire. 

“ Well, Batt,” said I, “ so your master 
fouglit another duel lately ?” 

The man tossed his hea4 and smiled. 
" He did, sir,” said he, “ an’ a dhroller jewel 
never was fought before or after.” 

* “ How was that, Batt ?” 

“ Why then I’ll tell you, sir. The masther 
an’ niisther Doody over, that hatl a difference 
about a horse o’ the masther's that he knocked 
again’ misther Doody’s chesnut mare, an’ faix 
if they had, they slhruck one another on the 
rights of it. Well, it was late at night, afther 
they dinin’ together over at the priests* house, 
an’ so after they going they agreed to fight 
• 61 ... ah’dtlier in the middle o’ the village, an’ 
they havin’ no seconds, nor nobody with ’em 
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bat nmelf. Indeed only Mistber Doodj 
was drunk, £ don't say he'd do it, for he wqs 
always very exact about discipline, an' to say 
llie truth, fonder of the discipline then be was 
o’ the lightin (with a knowing wink). But the 
masther threatened to post him if he would’nt 
do it that minute. So they honied a pair o’ 
blunder-pushes^, and loaded ’em with slugs, an’ 
they agreed to walk up to one another from 
one end o’ the street to the other, an’ to lire 
w'hen they plazed. Well, when Doody walked 
away to his post, an’ the night so pitch 
dark, that you could’nt see a stem apast your 
hand, 'I’ll tell you what it is now, masther,’ 
says I, makin' up to him an’ whispering in 
his ear, ‘walk away home with yourself now 
an’ lave him there, an’ you’ll have a joke 
again Doody for ever.’ He made me no 
answer, only ga’ me a kick that tumbled me 
in the gutther. 1 had no time to say mrtte, only 
made a one side, an’ hid behind the pump. 
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.'c« fear Doody would begin to fire unknownst. 
Well, it is’nt long till 1 hear the masther cry¬ 
ing out, ‘ Where are you, Doody, you scoundhrel. 
Are you skulkin’ any where in a corner ? Let 
me know, till I blow your brains out.’ ‘Here, 
y<.'i rascal,’ cries ‘ Doody, out frontin’ you in the 
middle o’ the street.’ So they blazed at one 
another. ‘ Did jou get it tlyit time,’ you 
scoundhrel ?’ cries the masther. ‘ No, you 
rascal, did you?’ cries Doody. ‘ I did’nt, you 
pig,’ says the masther, ‘let us load again.’ So 
tiny stept a one side and loaded. ‘Standout 
again, you tinker,’ cries the master, ‘until I 
riddle you.’ ‘ I’m here already', you ruffian,’ 
says Doody. So they blazed again. ‘ Well,’ 
cries Doody, ‘ did you get it now ?’ The 
masther said nothing, so I crept out afeard, 
an’ went over an’ found him sittin’ upon the 
ground, an’ the gun lying aiiear him. ‘ Are 
you hurt masther ?’ says I. ‘ Batt, says he, with 
a groan, ‘ I believe we’re a pair o’ fools.’ ‘ Have 
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you much pain, sir?’ says I. ‘ It went throuirl> 
the shouldher,’ says he, ‘an’ lodged inside, 1 
fear. Where’s Doody ? ’ ‘ He run off,’ says I, 

‘ when he seen you down.’ ‘ He was right,’ 
says the masther. ‘Well,’ says he, an’I put¬ 
tin’ him up on the horse, ‘ whatever comes of 
it Batt, its a comfort to know that we done the 
business like gentlemen.’ ” 

By this time Purtill entered the room, and 
old Batt, laying his finger privately along his 
‘nose, winked at me, to signify that I should say 
nothing of what he had been telling. 

“ Do you" see how that fellow leaves the 
door open?” said Purtill, after Batt left the 
room, “ the fellow has been living with me 
these fifteen years, and 1 never once saw him 
shut a door without being desired.” 

“ Call him back,” said I. 

“Not yet,” replied Purtill, “J always wait 
until he is seated snug by the kitchen fire, 
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with liis pipe in his mouth, and tlien I summon 
him back.” 

He rung tlie maimed bell, and Batt re-ap- 
j)eared. 

“What’s wantin,’ sir?” he asked. 

“ Shut the door,” said his master. 

“ Oyeh, wisha, Lord lielp us ! ” said Batt, 
going out and doing as he was bid. 

“ it is your own fault, Purtill,” said 1, 
“ to have your servants in such bad order. If 
they had a mistress to train them, they would net 
be so negligent.” 

“ Ah, Thracy,” exclaimed Pprtill, in a most 
pathetic tone, “ it is not you that ought to make 
me that reproach.” 

Dinner, or rather a collation bearing some 
resemblance to it, was now served in, and Pur- 
till entertained me during the repast with ac¬ 
counts of his adventures in the neighbourhood ; 
how he cheated the doctor in a bargain of a 
horse; how he wigged the parson out of half 
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bis tjthes; how he humbugged the proud ojd 
barrister by taking off his hat, and bowing to 
the ground whenever he came iii sight; how 
he threshed a bailiff; kicked a process server j 
and performed other feats of a similar de¬ 
scription. 

Without at all letting him into the secret 
of his good fortune, or hinting anything of 
my private views, 1 now took an opportunity 
of inviting my host to Cushlane-Beg for a few 
days. Perceiving that his countenance brigh¬ 
tened at the proposal, I tixed the time for 
the following ■ morning, and then rolled on 
into some talk of my domestic affairs, and let 
him know enough to imagine that the alli¬ 
ance with the Clancys was at an end. See¬ 
ing that he became still more joyously inte- 
tested, I took an opportunity, in the course of 
some further conversation, to venture a plain 
intimation that his visit might not at this time 
prove so unacceptable to Ellen as it did when 
she was younger and more foolish. 
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ct Qy -gai(} Purtill, swearing, "I’ll 

get drunk for that word, before I leave this 
chair. Batt! ” 

Batt appeared. 

“ Bring me a kettle of hot water and 
tumblers, and turn out Mr. Tracy’s horse 
into the short field. Do you hear ? the short 
fieW.” 

“ I know, sir,” said Batt, widi a look of 
sharp intelligence. 

" And, Batt! ” 

" Well, masth’er'? ” 

“ Shut the door after you.” 

" Oyeh, choke it for a doore! ” said Batt, 
" my heart is broke from it. It won’t stay 
shut, sir.” 

“ Why, where’s the plug?” 

“ It was cut up into kippens, sir, to skiver the 
chickens.” 

" W'ell, draw a chair against it, then, and 
go along.” 
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Batt took his departure, laying hold of th^r 
back of a chair, and drawing it after him 
with the door, until he just left room for his 
liand to escape; while he muttered, during the 
whole manoeuvre, “ Wisha, the dickens carry 
you for one doore, dear knows we’re kilt 
from you. I’d as lieve be mindin’ a young 
child.” 

Purtill made good his promise of bccomin 
intoxicated that night, anil the natural con¬ 
sequence was, that the sun was high in 
the heavens before we got on horseback the 
next morning. 

“ The masther thrated you well, sir,” said 
Batt, in a whisper, while he led my horse 
to the door, “ in turnin’ your mare out last night 
into the short field as he calls it.” 

“ How is that, Batt? ” 

“’Tis the best grass he hasj sir, that he gives 
only to those he likes. The long field he 
has for sthrangers, such as tax-gatherers, and 
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mliiisthers, an’ people that there’s nothing to be 
got by.” 

“ And where is the long field, Batt ? ” said 
I, after looking vainly round for one that might 
answer the description. 

He approached the saddle, laid hold of 
the stirrup leather, looked cautiously over each 
shoulder, and then putting his» open hand to 
the side of his mouth, he whispered:— 

“ Faix, then, the high road, sir, and sor¬ 
row one else. .Long enough, I’ll be your bail. 
One would think the horse himself could’nt 
name it betther if he was axed, poor crathur ’ ” 



CHAPTER XXL 


Pi KTiLL did not set out like the “ frog who 
would a wooing go,” in his opera hat. On 
the contrary, his dress was exceedingly shabby. 
A rusty black coat, buttoned up to his chin, 
a pair of greasy doe-skin tights^ cobbled top 
boots, and a hat that looked as if it had been 
singed over a fire, constituted the external 
man. 

“ It will look better,” said he, turning up 
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his elbows on perceiving that I perused his 
attire askance, “ when I get it turned, and new 
buttons sewed in.” 

It w'as not, however, until I w'as once more 
seated in mj home, until 1 had taken my gen¬ 
tle daughter in my arms, and kissed her, and 
looked upon her fair and affectionate coun¬ 
tenance, and her slight figure, attired in a 
mourning dress, and thought of her departed 
mother, and looked ouce more at Purtill 
shrinking itito a corner in his conscious inferiority 
of pretension, that I felt the entire baseness 
of the resolution I had formed. , 

Yet what w'as I to do ? The first step 
had been already taken, and Purtill was here 
already standing on a virtual proffer of my 
paternal interest on Ids beliaJf. Was 1 again 
to be guilty of a retraction ? Was my life to 
be one continued series of deceptions? And 
then my promise fo the wealthy stranger. I 
was already bound to take the course I had 
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m view, and I determined, for once in my life, 
to act with consistency and resolution. 

I had taught my daughter, from her childhood, 
to treat me with perfect and entire sincerity, 
aud the consequence of this mode of instruc¬ 
tion was that she had no secrets from her 
parents either with respect to her feelings or 
her inclinations. My spell for securing her 

t, 

confidence was this. When she avowed to me 
any natural sentiment which the peculiar con¬ 
stitution of society renders unlit for general 
currency, I did not, like many foolish parents 
express a sudden horror and astonishment, and 
thus compel my child to keep her own counsel 
on another occasion. I always said, “ My 
child, that is a very natural feeling on your 
part, and you are a good little girl for telling 
it, but if you indulge those feelings, my dar¬ 
ling, it would lead to very bad consequences.” 
And then I let her see just so ntuch of those 
consequences as was necessary to convince her 
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n^ason, but never alFected a horror at her 
freely expressing a sentiment that nature had 
implanted in her breast. On the contrary, 1 
■ rather coaxed than terrified her into a hatred 
of vice, and taught her to consider conceal¬ 
ment as the most shameful of all offences. I 
made candour sweet to her, by my endear¬ 
ments. Foi’ I thought, that if fortune, should 
frown upon us, and l^rovideuce* should think fit 
in its wisdom to leave luy child alone upon the 
earth, without a guardian or instructor, the 
world, intrinsically indiflerent as it is in matters 
of virtue, had yet an exteruaj decorum uj)on 
its surface that would prevent her doing any¬ 
thing cgiegiously wrong while she kept nothing 
secret from her friends. The alteration whicli 
liad taken place iu my own character during 
the last few months, was the first occasion of 
reserve which had ever arisen between my child 
and me. Even tliat had fully disappeared since 
she was left an orphan, and we were now on 
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those confiding terms which always had existed 
between us, and always ought to exist between 
a parent and his children, a sweet, and con¬ 
descending love, without familiarity, on his pa.i, 
a depending confidence and filial openness on 
theirs. 

But that passionate thirst of influence and 

wealth which had first assailed my heart when 1 
« 

made the acquaintance of Dalton, had settled 
like a storm cloud over our free afiFections and 
steeped our hearts in gloom. That innocent, 
that confiding child had trusted all her happiness 
into my keepings and I was now about to sacri¬ 
fice it. Jt is with shame and agony I dwell upon 
this portion of my story; but I have determined 
to hang up my character as a warning example 
to those who may be tempted by the same dark 
passion, and tliat determination shall be unspar¬ 
ingly pursued. 

Three days elapsed, however, before I could 
brng my mind to enter upon the task which I 
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had set for it. The day arrived which the tall 
ftranger had appointed for his visit, and it was 
.only then, when necessity compelled me to be 
resolute, that I finally resolved on putting my 
plan into execution. 

Paul Purtill, who had by this time made 
himself quite at home, was inspecting some 
cocks of a peculiar breed in the yard. Rowan 
Clancy, attired in holiday trim^ was standing at 
the window of the little drawing room, and ex¬ 
pecting Ellen who was in her chamber preparing 
for a morning walk. I entered the parlour through 
which I knew she must pass on her return, and 
turning the key in the lock awm{ed her appear¬ 
ance. 

I drew a' small table and writing desk to the 
centre of the room, and judging that it would be 
easier to induce her to give her consent in writ¬ 
ing than by word of mouth, I wrote a short 
letter addressed to Ros'An Qancy, stating that 
in consequence of the unexpected calamities 
K d 
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which had fallen upon our house, and which 
made her father unable to fultil the conditipjis 
of the agreement between both families, she 
was compelled to withdraw the promise which 
she had given, at a time when she tliought she 
could bring something to him besides poverty 
and suffering. 1 left a blank for the name, and 
replacing the pen upon the desk, continued to 
walk back and forward, with my hands behind nty 
back, and my breast hlled w'ith unusual struggles. 

The desk was Ellen’s, and, in looking for 
paper, on which I might write, 1 found a little 
poem in the handwriting of llfenry Dalton, with 
an unfinished copy in her own. I transcribe 
it here, for I feel an interest in any relic of 
that unhappy youth, greater perhaps than ano¬ 
ther might in its intrinsic value : 


With some unhlest and lighlless eye, 

.With light half droop'd, and moist, and meek, 
Tells silent tales of misery, 

The trembling Up could never speak. 
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W i»at IS It wets the listener’s cheek, 

M' hat fills w itli love liis answering voice. 
And bids that sufl’ering heart not break. 
And bids that trembling eye rejoice 1 
When the- luaaiv “’havers in its clioice. 
What is it prompts the generous part ? 
Oh, spring of all life’s tender joys ! 

Oh, sun of youth ! 'tis heart! ’tis heart ! 


ij. 


VVhen ilie advancing march of Time, 

With <!heering breath had roll’d away • 
Tlio mists that dull’d her morniil^ prime. 

And Beauty steps into her day ; 

What gives those eyes tliat conquering play 
That aching Imsoms long confess 7 

And lights liiose charms witli quickening rgy 
That else had charmed and conquered less ? 

A sweet light unto loveliness, 

A meaning breatliing o’er the whole 
J'hat else iniglit cliaim, but could not bless, 

W ill, but not fix ? 'tis soul ! ’tis soul ' 

Hi. 

When youtli and youthful friends are gone. 

When disappointment glooms the brow, 

A nd early loves leave us alone. 

To walk iq JrigridlessjiOiTiHv now. 

And chilled is young rapture’s glow. 

And hoary grown the raven hair, 
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And age its paly tinge of woe 
Hangs over all youth fancied fair. 

What guard* our home from still despair 1 
And bids joy linger, both to part 1 
Oh, balm of grief and pining care ! 

Oh, »tay of age ! ’tis heart! 'tis heart! 


tv. 


When Beauty feels the touch of years, 

When the round voice grows faint and small, 
And that bright eye is dimmed by tears, 

•That once held many a heart in tlurall. 
What makds that voice still musical ? 

That sunken eye still seeming bright ? 

And beauty, even in beauty’s fall. 

As full of witching life and light. 

As when the hue of young delight 
Over its blushing spring time stole ! 

Oh, star of love’s approaching night 1 
Oh, shield of faith ! ’tis soul! ’tis soul 


Seldom they shine in itrorlds like this. 
Seldom their favouring light we see. 
For passion taints earth’s purest bliss. 
With spots of dark mortality ; 

But once a syreet dre^ c^mp to me, 
A vision of a glorious land. 
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Wliere sounds of gentle revelry 
Rose on the soft air, making bland 
And rapturous music to a band 
Of nymphs tha* a’er the green path stole, 
Where CfeSOty and Youth walked hand in hand, 
Lock’d in love’s faith with Heart and Soul. 


My daughter entered the room, while I 
was reading, and had already turned the key 
in the opposite door before, I was able to 
call her back. A feeling of reluctant shame 

made my nerves as sensitive as those of a 

• 

recluse. When, however, she had passed out 
of the room, and closed the door after her, I 
rose quickly, opened it, andT said in a low 
voice— 

“ liWen, I want you.” 

She returned instantly., 

“ Come in, Ellen,” Said I, "and close the 
door. Lock it. I have a great deal to say 
to you, and I -am afraid of being interrupted. 
Is it fast?” 
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“It is, sir,” Ellen answeretl, looking a 
little puzzled. 

“Come hither, tlien, at^once, and sit down 
here. Lay aside your gloves.” ' 

“ Why so, sir?” 

“ I want you to write something for me.” 

“Will you want me long, father?” said 
Ellen, in a simple unconscious tone, while she 
drew off the gloves as 1 desired, “ because 
Kowan is waiting for me.” 

“ For what?” 

“ To walk, sir.” 

“ You must not walk with him, my love,” 

“Not walk ivilh him! ” 

“No, you must not walk with Rowan any 
more.” 

“Father!” 

“Well, Ellen?” 

She laid'iMsr hand upon my shoulder, and 
looked up into my eyes. X avoided the glance 
as well as I could, (though J saw quite enough 
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to cut me to the heart). I removed her hand, 
pressed it, and summoned strength to go 
on. 

“ Ellen,’' said I, listen to me. I am utterly 
ruined now.” 

“ Ob, Father, not ruined ! ” 

“ Well, perhaps not ruined quite. Only 
disappointed in all my undertakings—in all— 
without a hope, (but one,) to^ redeem ^ part ot 
what 1 have lost, to save my children and my 
dependents from utter penury, and my own old 
bones from growing cold witliin a dungeon cell. 
Vou may not' think this ruin, but it wears a 
gloomy aspect.” 

“ Dear father !” 

“ Do you understand me fully, Ellen ? We 
are all undone. 1 am ducked to the ears in 
debt, and left no choice at all between famine, 
and a jaol. This house will cease to be ours 

before another, day. 1 have not even-■” I 

paused and leaned my head upon my hands. 
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‘ Not even what, father?” said Ellen in a 
gentle, piercing tone of sweetness. 

“Not even thaFSuoi ok jnoney left by your 
uncle for your use, and which was to have en¬ 
titled you to Rowan’s hand. I know,” I addeiJ, 
}>erceiving the girlish indifference with w'hich she 
heard a piece of intelligence that ought to have 
filled her with uneasiness ; and more annoyed at 
this apparent levity of mind, than I could have 
been grieved by her reproaches; “I know how it 
is with the young and inexperienced, when ruin 
frowns at a distance, and her hollow eye is yet 
bent with a feeble influence on their condition. 
They will not he'ed her threats, nor detect her 
approach by the far and warning signs that older 
ears are tuned to startle at. They hear of her, 
when they are seated at their morning meals, 
how she has stalked athwart the affrighted island, 
and turned into liquid fire the blood of her chil¬ 
dren ; how she has stung the peaceful citizen, by 
invading his domestic love, and that way rendered 
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him a brawler and a wretch ; they hear how the 
hungry-eyed and iron-fingered fiend has snatched 
the fooa iVoili lip of the famished labourer ; 
how she has shook the mighty frame of the great 
state itself, till it rocked on its foundation and 
seemed about to sunder; these things they hear 
as if themselves were sacred from the ills they 
they shudder at—and till the gripe of ih^ demon 
is fixed upon their throats, till the bread is 
wanted at their board, and every sense shouts 
famine in their ears, they look on these as distarU 
perils, and flatter themselves that they are ex¬ 
empted from the common ch^ces of human¬ 
kind!” 

“ Dear father,” said Ellen, why do you 
say this to me ? ” 

“ Does the picture fright you, then ? ” I 
continued—“ ’Tis ours, my girl—my children’s 
and my own. Ellen, we are lost. Aye, look 
around, and lift your eyes—even so. It is the 
home which you have known from childhood. 
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and yet which you must know no more, unless 
you do what I am s;^re you will not.” 

“ And what is that sir ? ’ 

“ Will you do it for me ? ” 

“ Will you not trust me, father '! ” said Ellen, 
putting her hands around iny neck. 

“ I will, my girl, my love, my treasure. It 
is but to write your name to this letter and send 
it down to Rowan.” 

I handed her the letter, and I saw her eyes 
swim and the blood leave her cheeks and lips 
while she read it. Her hands sunk upon the 
desk, and she remained for some moments as 
if a sudden struggle had oppressed her breath. 

“ Is it possible,” she said at length, “ that 
niy father wishes me to sign such a paper as 
this ? ” 

“ Ellen, it is our only resource.” 

“ And why sir ? Why should this cold 
rejection come from me ? If I am not now the 
bride that Rowan loved, why should I be the 
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first to divide the knot that has bound our fiearts 
so long ? a knot that ^^ou, father, first tied ; 
ainJ'wiucii I liave always thought so entirely 
delicious.” 

“ Rowan, my love, is' poor; and he could 
not in the present circumstances make you happy, 
nor be content himself.” 

” Rut, sir, we are both young. Why should 
we hasten then ?—The world is fair before us, 
and a few years of exertion may find Rowan in¬ 
dependent, and capable of realizing all our wishes, 
yet.” 

“ And where may these few years find your 
father and your brothers, Ellen?” 

She drooped her head suddenly. 

“ jN'o, my child,” I continued, seizing on the 
sympathy I had just awakened, “ even if Rowan 
were willing and able at this instant to perform 
his portion of our agreement, you must surrender 
yours, l am sure, Ellen,” I added, taking her 
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hand and looking in her face, “ I am sure you 
do not love Rowan,■^fteraJI.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I do, sir,” she replied with 
great earnestness and simplicity, “ I have told 
him so fifty times.” 

“ Aye, but not quite as well as you could love 
your husband ?” 

“ Quite—quite as well, indeed, sir,” Ellen 

i 

replied, looking up in my face with eyes spark¬ 
ling and brow glovi ing with the clearest blushes. 

“ But I have a lover for you, Ellen, who will 
love you better, and be more worthy of your love. 
A Croesus, Cllet^ who will restore tlie golden age 
to our comfortless home, and make its walls re¬ 
echo once again with careless laughter. You shall 
visit no more afoot—you shall have a coach and 
horses, and—see— here’s the pen—the place is left 
a blank for you—tell you he is wealthier than a 
miser—he is full of riches. Rowan? Psha, 
Purtill, Ellen. Here’s the place. Come, write.” 

“ Purtill, sir—Mr. Purtill!” 
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“ Paul Purtill is the man of whom I 
speak.” 

^ A rich man, sir !” 

“ He is the master of a mine of wealth. He 
could buy sixty Clancys.” 

“ I thought,” said Ellen, there was some¬ 
thing in his visit at such a time. If you please, 
father, I will take Rowan’s arm, and still con¬ 
tinue to walk afoot. I’ll have no coach with 
Purtill.” 

“ You will not sign the letter?” 

“ I cannot, rir.” 

“ Very well, Ellen,” said I,folding the letter, 
“ go down to Rowan then, and take your walk, 
and leave me alone if you please.” 

"My dear father—” 

" Take aw'ay your hands, if you please. Go 
and amuse yourself. I have sometliing else to 
occupy me now. Take away your hands.” 

“ Oh, father—” 
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“ Are you my enemy too, Ellen ?—Are you 
too deserting me ? ’ 

“ I am not indeed, sir,” she answered, crying 
aloud. 

“ Will you write your name here ?” 

“ Father!—” 

“ In one word, let me have your answer.” 

“ Oh, spare me, sir !” 

“ 1 would saye you, my daughter. Save your¬ 
self and obey me.” 

“ Have you no other hope?” 

“ None, Ellen, none—not one, my child— 
my angel!” T diew her into my lap and caressed 
her cheek. “ Look, Ellen, I am utterly destroyed. 
In my days of sunshine and of hope I was 
proud, puffed up, and scornful—and I must now 
become a mark for the gibes and jests of all those 
who feared me then, even while they hated me. 
You know not, my gentle, my humble, my timid 
child, you know not what the agonies can be 
sf blasted ambition—of disappointed pride. You 
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not how dark and how unpitied is the fall of 
him who, when he sought to rise, began by severing 
the social ties diat bound him to his fellows, and 
clambered up the ambitious height alone. I am 
that lonely wretch, so crushed—so fallen—and yet 
if you desire it, safe from evil.” 

" Oh father,” cried Ellen, suddenly flinging 
herself upon my neck, '' my heart is sn your 
hands !” 

“ I’ll give it to one, my love, who will 
treasure it as if it were a faery dower.” 

“ I cannot, I never could love Purtill.” 

“ Then take away your hiMtds, and leave 
me. I do not want you to fondle me with 
vour arms, while you stab me with your tongue. 
Begone! 1 continued, rising in anger from 

the chair, and putting her away, while my 
limbs trembled with a passion similar to that 
which I had felt during my interview with 
Dalton, “ I can do without you. I have de¬ 
graded myself, and I deserve to be repulsed. 
Again, I desire you touch me not.” 
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“ What can I do to serve you, father? ” 

“ Nothing! I will have nothing from jou, 
never again will 1 ask you to move a finger if 
it were to save my life. Go, go, and enjoy 
yourself. We can do without you well.” 

“ Oh father, I never saw you looking thus 
till now. You never said an angry word to 
me, till Mr. Dalton first came near us.” 

“And by what claim,” cried 1, stamping 
in uncontrolled fury, “do you dare rebuke n y 
looks or manner? I bid you leave me at once. 
If you have never found me passionate, never 
till now have I found you undutiful. But do 
your pleasure.” 

“ Stay, my father ! ” cried Ellen, sinking sud¬ 
denly upon her knee, and clasping my hand. 

“For what?” I asked, looking round upon 

her. 

She paused and lowered her head for a 
moment, and then looking up with a pale and 
altered face, she said : 
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“ I will do all for you that a daughter should 
doij’ 

And what is that ? ” I asked 

“ I know not,” she said, in great agita¬ 
tion, “ I’ll sign the letter, oh, no ! no! Oh, 
Rowan! ” 

“ My daughter ! My dear daughter ! ” 

“ Do’nt ask me, fatlier; I am ip your 
power, 1 cannot refuse you if you ask me.” 

“ My darling, and my deliverer ! ” 

“May heaven forgive me, father ! Where’s' 
the place ? ” 

“ Here, here, this blank, dor^’t &emble, dry 
your eyes.” 

“ 1 will, sir. Heaven forgive me. I’ll do it 
for you, father. I’ll sign it for you, sir! 
I’ll write whatever you please. I cannot!” 
she almost screamed aloud as her eye fell upon 
the letter, “ Let me rather die at once.” 

“ Good girl! ” I said, bending over her 
chair, and holding her hand, which still retainea 

VOL. lit. B 
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the pen, aiifl roplaciug it upon the desK. 
Siie avoited lier head, covered licr eyes v»’Ui 
i;ei It It ham!, and w itli a little assistance nom 
me, the important signature was iiHixed. 

J now loaded her with caresses and ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude, reminded her of the 
poverty and woe she had escaped, and the 
wealth, and splendour she had secured to her¬ 
self and to her family, lint she seemed to 
lake no heed of what 1 said, and remained, 
during the whole time, pale and motioiiiesn 
vvitii a kerchief pressed against her lips, and her 
eves resting low down. hen I had done, 
slie merely said, in a laint tone; 

“ May I go now, sir, to my room ? ” 

“I’ll lead yon there,” said 1, “you will 
be merrier, Ellen, by and by . ’ 

“ I will, sir.” 

“ Yon have my blessing, darling.” 

“ 1 Impe so, sir.” 


“ Your mother’s spirit blesses you.” 
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“ Oh, no! I have broke the w'ord I gave 

h>^.” 

Aye, Ellen,” said I, “ when virtue bade 
you; virtue, which was her idol.” 

With a low moan of piercing anguish, she 
withdrew herself from my embrace, and liur- 
ried up to her apartment. 1 felt my heart¬ 
strings torn, but I clenched my teeth hard, and 
resolved to suffer all and persevert'. 
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Ai'TTiR I had ,sciit tiie letter down to Rowan, 
1 remained seated at the desk, and altering 
my sj)irit to prepare it to encounter that of 
the fiery and violent young man whom I was 
about to injure. I could not, however, divest 
myself of the nervous anxiety which remained 
upon my heart, until the first sound of his 
rushing feet, upon the stairs, awoke the com¬ 
batant within it 
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tie entered the room with tlie open letter 
in ^is hand; his person expanded, and his eye 
lighted up with extreme indignation. 

“ Where’s Ellen, sir ? ” he asked. 

“ She is ill her room, Rowan.” 

“ I wish to see her; I wish to know if 
this,” pointing to the signature, “ be really her 
hand.” 

“ You may learn that from me, Rowan. 
It is her hand. I have seen her write it.” 

“ And then, of" course, it has your sanc¬ 
tion too ? ” 

“It has.” 

He paused and stared on me for some mo 
ments in silent wonder. 

“May I ^sk, sir, why is this ? What 
have I done to deserve this sudde n, this cruel 
change ?” 

“ Nothing, Rowan. It is no fault of your.s 
that we are unable to fulfil that agreement on 
w hich from tlie beginning this alliance was sup- 
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posed to rest. I ttiought our reasons were stated 
in the letter.” 

“ They are stated there,” said Rowan, with 
great indignation, “ and with so cold and heart¬ 
less an inditfercuce, that I cannot tliink that 
Ellen even ever read the letter. Nothing hut the 
signatnre I see is in her hand.” 

“ The rest is naine,” said I, “ and I tliink 
I do you good service. Rowan, in preventing 
you from completing what would be an act 
of folly and of certain misery to all concerned 
in it.” 

I was met diere by the same arguments at 
which Ellen did but glance. Rowan used them 
with fervency, with force, with eloquence, and 
with dexterity. He promised imflbssibilities—he 
remonstrated—he reasoned—he pleaded— he im¬ 
portuned, At length, finding it impossible 
to meet his instances in a satisfactory manner, I 
s'aid : 

The truth is, Rowan, it is impossible for 
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me now to hear you. Coa\iiicetl of the expe¬ 
diency of tlie measure which I have adopted, and 
feeling .satisfied of your acquiescence, I have al¬ 
ready formed other arrangements.” 

“ 1 feared, I thought it! ” exclaimed IJowan, 
with sudden vehemence. “ 1 knew there 
was .something more in this tlian zeal for my 
advantage.” 

“ - Which cannot noW be retracted, 

without a grievous injury.” 

“ And is there no injury to me ? ” said 
Rowan. “Have 1 sustained no wrong? With¬ 
out notice given, without a wojd of explanation, 
without even so much form as the courte,sy of 
society requires, 1 have been flung aside in a 
manner, sir, Uiat—that is very wrong, sir, that is 
most injurious, that is—base, Mr. Tracy.” 

“ Young man,” I exclaimed, much in¬ 
censed at the word, “ if you wish to have this 
interview continued, you must use the language 
of a gentleman.” 
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He walked up rapidly and bent his brow, 
upon me, for a minute. I have been so long 
accustomed,” he said at length, “ to regard 
you" in the character of a father, that I can¬ 
not instantly forget tny own. And if you were 
not mine, you are Ellen’s, and that is suffi¬ 
cient for your safety. But 1 must and will 
be satisfied, and therefore, I demand from you, 
as an act of justice, the name of the person 
in whose favour those other arrangements have 
been formed.” 

“ I cannot oblige you in this, for I do not 
know the name tnyself. But I have no wish 
to conceal from you all that I do know. The 
principal agent in the transaction is an elderly 
gentleman, whom I met by accident, who ap¬ 
pears to have lived a long time in a tropi¬ 
cal climate, and who has been observed wan¬ 
dering about this country' during the last 
year.” 

A sudden astonishment appeared to sei^e 
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upon the listener. “ Is it possible,” said he, 
that he can be the mover of this measure / 
I know him well. He is at this moment at 
tiiy father’s.” 

“ The yellow stranger ! ” 

“ He whom I met here in your absence, 
witliin the last fortnight.” 

“ The same.” 

“ 1 am utterly astoifshed. • I have an ap- 
poiutpient with him on this very day. 1 met 
Iriiii accidentally about a year since, wiien he, 
made many inquiries about your family. I met 
him since on many occasions, and have even 
had professions of friendship from him. He 

has even liinted that-” 

Here he paused, his face brightened, and 
he seemed to have caught at some idea which 
bewildered and yet pleased him. 

“ I will take my leave,” he said, in a 
hurried manner. “ I will say no more of this 
until we meet again. The time for my ap- 
L. 5 
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pointment will soon arrive, and that will throw 
some light upon my situation. To you, sir, 
I say nothing, I refrain from giving expression 
to niy indignation, but if he have acted with 
duplicity, I will take measures to redress my 
injury, before you see his face again.” 

He hurried from the room and left me in 
a state of strange perplexity. How was 1 to 
reconcile these .circumstances ? The w'ealthy 
brother of Purtill a visitor of Clancy’s and an 
acquaintance of his son! I felt myself unable 
to account for what I heard, and left the 
house to meditate upon it in the open air. 

It was a still summer noon, and I strolled 
in the shadow of the hedge rows, as far as 
the ruin already mentioned more than once. 
There was something in the fevered noon-tide 
stillness, as I entered the abode of death, 
more impressive than even the lonely moon¬ 
light under which I had last beheld it. A 
few herons were settling on the ivied steeple 
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and making the deserted aisles re-e< ii.), at 
long intervals, with their harsh screams. 7'he 
rank grass lay brown and withering in the 
heat upon the nameless tombs. The castled 
elms flung their dark and motionless shadows 
short upon the ground, and gave shelter to 
some sheep and goats, whose natural ap¬ 
petites were not acute enough to force tlicm 
out into the parching verticijJ sunshine. 

There is no time a|| which the solemn re¬ 
pose of such a . scene as this produces such 
a charm upon the spirits as when they are 
beginning to subside from the agitation of re¬ 
cent passion. I sat down on a broken ca¬ 
pital, and suftbred the events of the preced¬ 
ing year to glide, like wave after wave, 
through my memory, while I listened in per¬ 
fect stillness to the twittering of the golden 
wren among tne branches of the yew', tl>c 
cooing of the lonely wood-quest, the distant 
voice of the cottager, and the occasional 
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bursting of a small seed-pod on the wild 
shrubs that hung around me as 1 sat. 

The sound of a woman’s voice, ulterang 
tlie Irish cry which is used at wakes and 
funerals, attracted my eyes in the direction 
of the church-yard gate. Two men . were en¬ 
tering, bearing on a hand-barrow, which the\ 
carried on tl.< ir slioulders, a coffin, painted a 
coarse brick colcvir, and having a cross of 
black stuff nailed do#n upon the lid. A 
woman, hooded and kerchiefed, a simple 
looking gill, and half a dozen country people, 
were following this poor funereal display. One 
of them bore under his arm a couple of 
spades and a shovel, for the purpose of com¬ 
mitting the departed to the earth witliout re¬ 
quiring the expensive assistance of the sexton. 
They bore the coffin round the place before 
they laid it down near the spot where two of 
the men had already begun to dig the grave. 

I observed that the spot selected for that 
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purpose was close to the tomb of Shanahan, 
where I had eiidured his inollier’s curse, (a 
curse tliat since had fallen so heavily upon 
me.) rideed there were se-eral of the faces 
which 1 recognized as familiar to niy eyes al¬ 
most from niy boyhood. 

“Take care, Ned,” said one man, who 
was standinir near llie head of the coffin, aiul 
! oke ill a low voice of suHpu grief, “ don’t 
let the spade touch Piiaudhrig’s coffin where 
you’re digging.” 

“ No feaiy Morty,” replietl tlic delver; 

“ there’s a foot of earth between ’em yet.” 

“ That will do,” returned the first 
speaker. 

“ ^Vhat’s tlic raison,” asked a tliird, “ that 
she w ould’lit be taken to Kerry, to her 
own people, Morty?” 

Morty did not appear to hear the question, 
but his wife, from whom the funeral wail had 
proceeded, answered for him. 
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“ Oyeh, the distance is too far,” said she, 
« and, moreover, she declared it as her delight 
to be buried here, o’ ’count o’ Phau- 
drig.” 

At this moment I felt somebody touch iny 
arm, and started slightly. On looking over niy 
shoulder, I saw the figure of the old soldier, so 
often mentioned, who was standing close to my 
side. His appearance at this moment was very 
different from what it had been at any former 
interview. His face was more haggard than 
usual, his lips blue and trembling, and his 
whole figure shaking nith what appeared to 
be either the result of ill-health, or mental 
agitation. 

“ I ask your honour’s forgiveness,” he said, 
uncovering his grey and scanty hair, « but would 
you tell me who that man is that’s standiii’ near 
the coffin, with his arms gathered over his chest, 
if you plase, sir ? ” 

“His name is Shanahan, Morty Shanahan,” 
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said I, “ put ou your iiat. 13e covered, my 
good man.” 

“ Slianahan! ” he repeated, not seeming to 
liave heard my last advice. “ And, if you 
plase, sir, whose is the berrin’ ?” 

“ I have not Jieard,” said I, “ but I can 
perceive that it is his mother’s.” 

“ A Kerry woman was she, sir ? ” he asked 
in a somewliat tremulous tone. 

“ She was, and some people said, not the 
most flattering specimen of her native county.” 

By this time the grave had been completed, 
the woman renewed her wail, and I took no 
further notice of the soldier. * They lowered the 
coflin into the earth—the son took off his hat, 
and knelt down to say a short prayer, they all 
followed his example, and when this was done, 
they arose from their knees, and the grave, was 
covered in. 

At this moment 1 saw the old soldier, ad¬ 
vancing, with an uncertain step, towards die fu- 
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neral group. Wheu he came to the head of the 
grave, he uncovered his head, and seemed about 
to address the people, directing his attention iii 
particular to Morty Shanahan. He remained, I 
think, for more than a minute in the same at¬ 
titude, like one struck motionless while in the 
act of speaking. At length, fetching a deep 
and painful sigh, he suddenly let his clenched 
hands fall down ; his head sunk, his eye stared 
meaningless, and he fell, w ith a hoarse sound in 
his throat, prostrate upon the graie. 

They all recognized him as the pious mili¬ 
tary pilgrim, who had been residing among the 
ruins about the country now for several months. 
They attributed his illness to that enthusiastic 
spirit of devotion, wfhich had suggested 
his nocturnal austerities, and which excited 
at once their awe and admiration. They lifted 
him up with care, placed him sitting on a 
head stone, and finally perceiving that he gained 
no strength, they bore him away between 
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them in the tliieclion of Shanahan’s cottage. 

I was loo much occupied with my own 
difficulties at the time to pay much attention 
to this event, although it recurred to my memory 
in some time after, with a singular force. 

As I returned liomeward, across the sheep- 
walk (a memorable spot to me and the poor fa¬ 
mily from whom I had just separated), I was 
crossed by a leash of haudsoine pointers, w’hich 
I recognised as Harry Dalton’s. I heard his 
voice calling to them from an adjoining field, 
and in a few' moments he sprung over a broken 
gap and came upon my path. > 

It was the first time I had seen either of 
the Daltons since my quarrel with the father. 
Henry had been, until lately, absent at Cove, 
(the Bologne of Southern Ireland), and he 
looked as fresh, as young, and as gay as ever.' 
He came up to me with frank and evident de¬ 
light, and gave me bis hand like one who had 
never heard of the quarrel between me and his 
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fatiier, or like one that was determined not to 
lose a friend for his father’s fault. I was greatly' 
pleased with this instance of good-nature, and 
met it with equal cordiality and good humour. 
After he had enquired with great interest for all 
the remaining members of my family, he 
said:— 

“ 1 will come and pay you a visit soon, Mr. 
Tracy, but not this morning, for I have not 
come in proper visiting trim, and I have -to 
make a long walk yet before I return.” 

“ Oh, come in,” said I, “ your friend Ellen 
will excuse you, and there are no other ladies. 
Besides, you will meet an old friend of your’s.” 
“And who is that, sir?” 

“ A gentleman who has had reason to re¬ 
member you. You put your mark upon him a 
few months, since.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Paul Purtill! Ah, is he there ? 
I have a great mind to go. Does he stay the 
night with you ?” 
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“ 1 think so.” 

I wish I knew his chamber, and I would 
coilie on purpose to sing under bis win-^ 
flow. Do you remember the evening at the 
orideweli ? Ah, that was a freak after liis 
■ vn heart.” 

“ I am sure he likes you the better for it,” 
said I, “if the truth were told.” 

‘‘ He told me so himself dpon the ground, 
the -instant we had shaken hands. Well, Mr. 
Tracy, I’m delighted to see you, and to hear 
that Miss Traty is well. Will you remem¬ 
ber her friend Henry to her, ^nd say that he 
will come to put her in mind of liim in a 
few days ? I owe her some delicious hours, 
and I am unwilling to give them up until she 
tells me I have ceased to deserve them.” 

“ Henry,” said I, perceiving to what he al- ' 
luded, “you always were, and always will be 
welcome to us. You never once lost ground 
iu our esteem even for an instant. It would 
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be impossible fur us not to like our friend, and 
the constant friend of all within the circle of 
his influence.” 

The youth reached me his hand with a 
face that glowed with delight. IJe seemed 
about to reply, but after a moment pressing 
my hand and smiling with an expression of 
vivid satisfaction, he touched his hat and turned 
away. In a feV moments I saw him bounding 
towards the shore, and encouraging his dogs who 
were gambolling around his path as if he had 
charmed them too by a more- than common 
attachment. Indeed there was no being at all, 
capable of the sentiment, who did not feel it 
forcibly for him. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


Two o’clock, the hour appointed by the wealthy 
stranger for liis arrival, was now very nc^r, 
and I hurried homeward to prepare for his 
reception. I was seated in the drawing-room 
with my daughter, endeavouring by every argu¬ 
ment, which presented itself to my mind, to 
encourage her in the resolution she had formed, 
and to restore composure to her manner. But 
i had not been at all successful in this, before 
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Yve were staitlcd by a loud knock at tlie hall- 
door. 

T expected the stra ngcr, but it was only 
old Clancy. lie entered the room with a pe¬ 
culiar and perplexing expression upon his 
countenance. His salutation was cohsJrained 
and cold, and yet he entered freely jnto conver¬ 
sation with us both. I experienced the un¬ 
comfortable feeling of one who perceives by 
many signs that there is 

somctliirig ill a brewing towards his rest, 

and yet can galjicr only vague indications of 
what is intended from the countenances that sur¬ 
round him. 

In a short time, a second knock announced 
the aiTival of the tall iN abob, We heard his 
slow and languid step upon the stairs; 1 per¬ 
ceived that the heart of Ellen began to fail 
her, and a secret smile crept over the features 
of old Clancy, M'hich perplexed me in the ex- 
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trciiie. llic door opened and the stranger 
.entered, attired as usual, and with that air of 
languid haughtiness in his demeanour which 
made him even the more formidable from his 
^.-ry feebleness. He walked with an appcar- 
nce of much exertion to Ellen, took her hand, 
('iiquired kindly after her health; then turned 
to Clancy, who had left his chair in •order to 
save him liie labour of crossing the floor again, 
gr.'V him his hand, and finally bowed cour¬ 
teously to myself, but yet with that delicacy of 
repulse which ‘ had before offended me in his 
denu-anour. He then sunk into a chair, and 
remained for some moments drooping in a state 
of perfect exhaustion. 

‘‘ I feared,” he said at last, after referring 
to a richly chased gold watch, “ that 1 had let 
my time go by, but 1 find that I am punctual. 
Well, Mr. Tracy, as business must always 
come before pleasure, perhaps you will excuse 
me if I wish tliat our arrangements may be 
at once completed.” 
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I was entirely at his service. 

“ My friend, Mr. Clancy,” he continued, 
pausing to gather strength almost at every word, 
“has come at my request, to act as one of our 
witnesses.” 

I reddened a little, and looked a good deal 
embarrassed, but neither of the gentlemen ap¬ 
peared to lake the slightest notice. It was 
impossible for me to say anything; so I made 
an awkward bow, and continued silent. 

• “ My young friend,” added the stranger, 
“ w'hose interest in this affair, is the most in¬ 
timate of all, mvi^t shortly join us now. I sent 
to-day requesting him to meet me here, and 
I am sure we shall have him amongst us ere 
long.” 

“ Your messenger,” said I, “ will not find 
him at home, for he is in the house at this 
moment.” 

Old Clancy and the stranger exchanged 
glances of alarm. “ In this house! ” ex- 
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claimed the latter, “ Have you seen him 
tlien ? ” 

He has been on a visit here,” said I, 
“ these three days. 

Here the two old gentlemen again exchanged 
gijnces, and looked as if relieved from some 
unpleasant fear. 

“ Will you have the goodness to let him 
know of our arrival then ? ” said the stranger. 

I rang the bell accordingly, and a servant 
made his appearance. 

“ \\ ill you let Mr. Purtill know,” said I, 
“ that he is wanted in the drawing room ?” 

‘‘ Misther Purtill is out, sir,” replied the 
man. 

“ Where is he gone ?” 

A tremendous knocking at the hall door cut 
short the answer. Looking down through the 
window, I saw that it was our swain, and though 
it was only a little after noon, as drunk as Silenus. 
The door was opened, and he staggered up the 
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stairs, shouting, singing, and lashing the banisters 
M ith his whip. The stranger placed liis hands 
upon his ears, and old Clancy covered his lips, to 
prevent his laughing aloud. ]i!!l]en seemed utterly 
dismayed, and her father looked the very image 
of disconcerted folly. 

Purlin dashed into the room, his hat placed 
awry, and thrust down upon his head, and his 
dress displaying thg marks of recent strife. 
He gazed for a moment on the strange faces 
which the room contained, bowed very low, and 
smiled in the most grotesque manner, and then 
turning towards where I stood, a picture of a 
pitiable interest, he said aloud : 

“ Tracy, congratulate me, I have done it.” 

“ Done what, Mr. Purtill? ” 

“ Done what you could’nt do, with all your 
industry—I’ve killed him ! I’ve sent him half 
way down—your foe, your enemy, Dalton, No, 
let me see, what am I saying—no—not Dalton, 
but bis man—his ferret Maney—cunning, cau- 
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tious Maney—I’ve given him another cause to be 
in drjead. He is kicking among the eggs and 
butter, like a papist as he is, begging you pardon 
Miss Tracy <br talking of a papist in a drawing 
room, but things will happen.” 

“ What have you done ?” asked Mr. Clancy, 
while the stranger stared like one possessed. 

“ An impudent dog ! I paid«him for his beg¬ 
ging trick, though ’twas a right good one—and he 
deserves credit for it; but, stay, let me see now 
here I was, walking quietly down the street of 
the old town, when who should'come behind and 
tap me on the shoulder but Maney. Ah, ha! 
says I, Maney, is that the way—’tis, says he, 
sir, the very way—the very w’ay—let me see now— 
what was saying?” 

“ And so you walked on,” said Clancy, 
“ leading him.” 

“ Aye, that’s it;—I walked on, and Maney 
kept close to my side, until we were passing a 
cellar where they had eggs and butter and 
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crubeens and cabbage exposed upon the steps 
for sale. VN’ell—let me see now—Maney was 
there—here was I—and there was the cellar.— 
Very good.—What was I saying?” 

" And you tumbled him into the cellar?” 

“ Head over heels ! Smash went tlie eggs and 
dishes, the butter mashed u[>on the ground, and 
Maney’s head stuck fast into a firkin. The women 
screeched—the dogs Larked and y elped—the cats 
mewed — children squalled — the blackguards 
shouted—the mob collected, and the huxters below 
stairs fell tooth and nail upon poor Maney, and al¬ 
most flayed him alive. I stood all the while at the 
top of the steps stretching out a pacific hand, and 
exhorting them to mercy—how do you know my 
good people, but it was accidental ? how do you 
know but some mischievous jrerson threw him 
down ? But they paid me no manner of attention, 
so I passed on to the next tavern—to enjoy a 

laugh in a corner, and to take a little-let me 

see now—Eh ? What was 1 saying ? ” 
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“ It is sufficiently evident," said Clancy, 
V without any explanation." 

But,” said Purtill, with a look of sudden 
self rcci-lleclion. “ I ought to apologize for 
e.atering the drawing loom in tliis degage. 1 
will just step down, and put myself in better 
plight for good society. ’Twas a capital joke 
though, was’nt it ? ” And he staggered ouyt of the 
room, singing, marvellously out iff time : 


He on whose pale and sunken cheek, 

'i he hot grape leaves no laughing streak ; 
On whose-dull white brow and clouded eye 
Cold thought and care sit heavily. 

Him you must fly, 

’Tween you and T, 

That man is very bad company. 


“ May I ask,” said the stranger, with a lan¬ 
guid smile, “ whether that is the gentleman whose 
pretensions you supposed I had come here to 
advocate? ” 

“ I cannot account for this,” said I, in 
much confusion, “ 1 never saw this before.” 
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‘‘I never saw him before,*' resumed the 
stranger, I liave no knowledge whatever of 
the man.” 

“No knowledge! ” I exclaimed in a faint 
tone. 

“ None whatever,” he replied. 

It struck me like an electric bolt. My mean 
and seHsh retractation then was wholly vain 
and idle. I ventured a glatace at my daughter, 
and she seemed at once perplexed and relieved. 
I dared not look at Clancy. I felt an agony 
of shame, remorse, and disappointment, such as 
I never before had any idea of. 

At length, after leaving us in suspense for a 
sufficient time, the yellow man of mystery arose 
in the manner of one about to perform an 
inevitable yet agitating duty. He approached 
my daughter, took her hand, and, after gazing 
on her countenance for several moments in 
silent thought, he said: 

“ Ellen, I told your father at our first 
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meeting, that 1 had long indulged myself in 
certain eccentric habits, and foufid an enjoyment 
in iknploying the magic power which wealth 
places in the hands of those who perhaps have 
little other enjoyment left on earth. I perceive 
>y what lias just taken place, that my failing, 
in this instance, has occasioned you some 
painful moments, and I regret that, for the 
sake of trying another (perhaps, too severely), 
I oyerlooked the circumstance of your being 

necessarily a fellow-sufferer. Fewgive me for it. 

• 

The young friend for whom I undertook to use 
my interest with you, is indeed in this house, 
at tliis instant, though not quite so buoyant in 
spirits as that gay gentleman who w as preferred 
before him. He is waiting your pleasure in the 
hall at this instant. Shall 1 call him in ? ” 

Ellen bowed her head, while her whole 
frame trembled with an agitation of fearful 
and joyous expectance. As to myself, I was 
so stupified that 1 had but a dim and sen- 
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suous perception of what passed before me. 
I suffered nevertheless an agony of exquisite 
suspense, until the stranger re-appeared, in¬ 
troducing by the hand young Rowan Clancy. 

“ Nothing but pistols, sir ! nothing but 
pistols would satisfy this young gentleman two 
hours since. He would not even hear me 
speak a word in my own vindication. The 
end of a hantikerchief, or across a billiard 
table, were the only arguments that could have 
any weight with him.” 

“ My dear sir-” 

“ Well, it is^ended. Miss Tracy, I believe 
you know this gentleman. We have discovered, 
at last, the real cause of that extraordinary 
document to which you affixed your signature 
this morning, and though it was a weakness, 
we must think it a very venial one. If you 
sliould be induced to recal that astonishing 
production, my young friend will at all events 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he is 
not hkely to be met, in future domestic con- 
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tingencies by any singular contumacy in his 

*compamon. To you, Mr. Tracy, I will make 

# 

no observation. I perceive that you have 
within the last ten minutes been reading a 
heavy lecture to your own heart, and the 
painful recollection of my own faults will 
not suffer me to insist upon the failings of 
another. But by what strange mistake did you 
hap|)en to take me for the friend of Pur- 
till f’’ 

“ I was given to understand,” said J* 
starting a little from my place, “ that such was 
your own name. I knew he* had a brother in 
the Indies and—” 

“ 1 see, 1 see it all! Ah, shame ! shame! 
shame I” 

His attitude, his look, at this instant, filled 
me with that strange sensation which I had so ' 
often felt in looking on him. The same hurry, 
the same tumult in my spirits, the same feel¬ 
ing of deep and mortifying shame swept 
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through my mind and passed away again. 
He stood leaning with one hand rlenched 
upon the table, and gazing upon Ellen with a 
face of tender sorrow and aftection. At length 
he said :— 

“ Why should I any longer keep this re¬ 
straint upon my own feelings ? My name is 
not what you supposed,—it is-” 

His head sunk upon his breast. He trembled 
exceedingly. Ellen left her chair and dime 
forward to his side, looking with a wild an¬ 
xiety into his face. 

“ It is difficult,” said he, “ to speak it 
within these walls, where it has occasioned 
so much of penitence and perhaps of blame. 
But does no one here remember Mary’s 
brother?” 

“ My uncle ! my dear uncle!” Ellen 
shrieked aloud. 

“ My child! my child!” was the answer¬ 
ing call of nature in the stranger’s heart, and 
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with kisses and murmurs of fervent love, the 
* orphan child and the long exiled brother 
were locked within each other’s arms. A thrill 
of painful delight struck through my bosom at 
these sounds: the tears burst freely from the 
eyes of the aged Clancy, and the son stood 
firmly upon his feet contemplating, with swiin- 
ing eyes and arms folded hard across his breast, 
the affecting picture. 

My dear child !” Ulick exclaimed in a 
broken voice.— “ My own poor Mary’s image. 
And then he put her face away a little, and 
looked upon her and caught her to his breast 
again and kissed her close and often. “ The 
very voice ! the eye ! tlie gentle manner! 
The rose-bud never grew more truly to the 
likeness of its faded parent! Ob, my forsaken 
sister ! When shall I forgive myself ? When 
will you forgive me?” 

He sunk down into a chair, and a tender 
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silence fell upon the scene. I took the op¬ 
portunity of stealing away from the • apartment, 
and going to look for that packet which M\iry 
had cDuunitted to my keeping, on the luoni- 
iug before her death. I found it, sealed 
and directed, in the place where her own hands 
had laid it. I brought it back to tlie drawing 
room, where not a figure had changed its po¬ 
sition in my, absence, and gave it without say¬ 
ing a word. Looking around him for permission, 
he broke the seal, and liiscovered two [lortraits 
on ivory, unset, which 1 remembered liaving 
seen Mary execute. 'J'liey were the likenesses 
done, from memory, of her parents. Under¬ 
neath these was a letter which Ulick read in 
silence. I read it shortly after, and found it 
to contain the following words:— 

“ My DEAR—DtAR BllOTHKR, 

I have a secret feeling, whether the re¬ 
sult of my habitual nervousness, or a real pre- 
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seiitiiuent, tliat the liope which I have long in¬ 
dulged of .meeting you again on earth is not 
to^be fulfilled. 1 wish therefore to leave you 
some remembrance that you may receive with 
kindness, if you should return to Ireland after 
I am called away. I intreat your pardon for 
my fault. 1 implore your forgiveness, and 1 
beseech you to preserve these portraits, by the 
days of our childhood, and ,by the love of the 
dem- originals. Toi-give me, forgive me for 
my fault! l ire remembrance of it has haunted 
me awake and asleep, ever since the day t)f 
our separation. Do not punish my innocent 
children for my offence. Be the friend of my 
husband, for he has been a tender and a con¬ 
stant friend, and I was always more to blame 
than he. My brotlier, whom I have wronged ! 
my guardian, whom I have disobeyed, forgive 
me! I promise myself that you will, for T 
could not meet my hour with tlie necessary 
peace of mind, if I thought my offence so 
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great that it could not find forgiveness even 
in the tomb. Farewell, my dear—dear bro- 
tlier, always think of me as your affectionate 
sister, 

Mary Tracy.” 

After Ulick had read this letter he leaned 
forward, supporting his forehead on his hand 
for some minutes, in deep affliction. At 
length, he arose, and for the first time took my 
hand in his. 

“ You were dear to her,” he said, " evi¬ 
dently dear, and she does fervent justice here 
to your affection. To you, therefore, I say 
what I would give life itself to be enabled to 
say to her, that I forgive her for that lonely 
fault, that I regret my selfish anger, and that 
I deplore my long estrangement from her and 
from her family, Mary’s fault was venial, it 
was the fault of a moment, an error of the 
judgment rather than the heart. But mine 
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cannot be so easily forgotten, nor forgiven ; it was 

deliberate, selfish, and excessive; it was the 

\ / 

willing act of yfars, and the remorse which it 
has left must be proportionate to its dura¬ 
tion.” 

Even while he spoke thus in sincere and 
heartfelt acknowledgment of error, the manner 
of Ulick Regan had not wholly lost that self- 
sustained and patrician air which he had de¬ 
rived from his birth and education. When 
most he blamed himself, he held his head most 
high, and there was something of rebuke min¬ 
gled even with the pathos cf his voice at those 
moments. 

I was prevented from replying by a knocking, 
rapid and confident, at the parlour door, which 
Rowan had taken the precaution to secure. It 
was Purtill, who had now returned stripped of' 
his degage as he called it, and made a little 
decenter than usual. I took him out upon the 
lawn, and endeavoured as well as 1 could to 
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break the matter to him, hinting that 1 made 
a mistake, and that it would be wiser'aad belter 
for all parties to let the negotiation sink to tlie 
grouiid at once. But nothing could exceed his 
indignation. 

“ I’ll tell you what, Tracy,” he said, with 
great vehemence, “ this is the second time I have 
come to you here upon this business, and, as it 
lias happened now upon your own invitation, I’ll 
not quit your house until I carry your daughter 
out. of it,” 

He sealed the protestation with a brace of 
oatlis, and seemed about to add a third, when his 
purpose was interrupted in a laconic manner. A 
blow from behind, taking him exactly on^ the 
bare crown, made him stagger a little, and fall 
prostrate on the earth. Looking round to see 
whence the violence proceeded, I beheld the 
young countryman whom I had seen last at 
Purtill’s, with a hazel stick in his hand, and his 
body bent forward, while a triumphant smile was 
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in his eye, and over his' ruddy face. At the 
same instant, little Maney Me Manus, with a 
fa^ all covered .with patches, and a kerchief 
bandaging his head, came forward with halting 
speed, and laid his hand upon the shoulder of 
the fallen man. He was followed by Mihil, the 
great coated Goliah of Dalton’s gang, who arrived 
in time to overpower the captive just as he 
seemed inclined to rise and ctmtend for liberty. 
They led him off, notwithstanding my remon¬ 
strances, added to his own, for though 1 had Tio 
desire to detain’ him any longer as a visitor, I did 
not wish to see him taking his leave under cir¬ 
cumstances so unpleasing to the feelings of a gen¬ 
tleman. 

1 tould him I’d be even with him,” said 
the young man, “an’ 1 think he can’t say but I 
liCp my word. Well, Misther Thracy, you know 
the young woman your honour gay me the charge 
of that night in Limerick ?” 

“ What of her?” I asked. 
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“ When I came home that night, sir, she took 
ill, an’ was forced to stay at my mother’s ’till ,to- 

,r 

day. But I’m to carry her home to her peo{)le 
to-morrow moniin’.” 

‘‘ Did she tell you who they were ?” 

Faix to tell you a fact, I did’nt once go out 
o’ my way to ask her the question.” 

Well, it is no matter—for I have a surmise 

'I 

of my own. But why did you strike that gentle¬ 
man ?” 

Oyeh, what signify is what hurt I could do 
him with this bit of a kippen ?” he said, looking 
at a hazel stick of an inch and a half in diameter— 
" its hazel I always uses for things o’ that kind, 
for though the blackthorn gives a better blow, 
still the hazel hops lighter otf the head, an’enables 
a man to recover bis guard the readier.” 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


The next morning we had « visit from Henry 
Dalton, who was received by Ellen with a frank, 
joyous welcome, that gave more satisfaction to 
me and to him than it did to Rowan Clancy. 
Her uncle, likewise, to whom Henry was alto- 
go**‘er a new acquaintance, was much delighted 
with him. This I thought was principally 
owing to that unseen spirit of generous boldness 
which ran underneath the frankness ancPgaiety 
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of the young gentleman’s manner, and which 
was an indication to the old nabob of similar 
claims and a similar disposition. 

It was therefore with much concern that 
we heard him announce ilils as a parting visit. 
He came, he said, to take his leave before he 
should depart for England, tlie following day 
being fixed for tliat purpose. After the course 
of compliments usual on such occasions, which 
he performed with the grace of a gentleman and 
the good feeling peculiar to his own disposi¬ 
tion, he left the house, and 1 accompanied him 
a considerable dista:.icc. 

We parted on tlie banks of a deep gully, 
which ran into the river through a corcass of 
reed and bulrush, and on the sides of which a 
number of country people were employed in 
cutting the latter, and binding them into sheaves 
for matting. As I returned slowly along the 
raised walk, enjoying the beauty of the morning, 
and tfft exhilarating freshness of this scene of 
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rural industry, my attention was suddenly at- 
trg^ted by the sight of a man, rushing across 
th^ field in the *dircction of my house, with a 
speed thiit had something in it headlong and 
finious. 1 called iiViihi py*H«mei“Tbr I knew 
the ponderous and mtVular figure of Morty 
Shanahan. He stopped snort upon the instant, 
and turned round with a look and‘gesture of 
savage dignity and ire. His hair was blown 
brickward from his temples, his brows knitted 

I 

hard togetiier, and an expression of fierce and 
gloomy resolution was over all his frame, like 
that which terrified me on tin* night when I un¬ 
derwent his nieance at the cottage. 

“ The deed is done at last!” he exclaimed, 
as I came near, in a hoarse voice, and with a 
desperate smile upon his lip, “ the deed is finish¬ 
'll, and Dalton has done his woist against us— 
he .sent home iny sisther to our flooie in shame 
and want.” 
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“ Morty,” said I, “ be pacified awhile, and 
listen to me.” 

“ That’s what I want,” he said, with gHjat 
fury, “ an that’s what I’m going to be; 1 told 
you what 1 tlia*‘''*he was the de<jaiver 

of nay girl, an’ this irornin’ proved my words 
were true. My brotner's blood was nothing to 
this. But I am going to be pacified—and I will 
be pacified if I should die for it. I care for no¬ 
thing now—nor nobody.” 

“ Are you sure it was he sent her home to 
to you ? ” 

“ She’s there,'dcsthroyed, upon my Hoore ! 

I did’nt ask a question of her—why need I ? I 
wondher is Dalton at home now ? ” 

“ What do you w'ant with him ? ” 

“ To speak to him about our tythes. Be¬ 
lieve me if 1 have your luck with him. I’ll noi 
let go the grip so aisily.” 

“ You never will, depend upon it.” 

“ All’ that’s what I’m in dhread. But I’ll 
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watch for it. He’s greatly guarded surely. T 
wondher,”-he said, and then he paused in gloomy 
thought for several minutes.—“ I wondher where’s 
his son ? ” 


“ ^ye—” said I. “ if you would speak to 
^ :m, you would ha^. a good friend with his 
father.” 

“ So I’m thiiikiu'—so I’m thinkin’—” he 

* 

muttered, a little wildly—I, wondher where he 
is. I’m goin’ to be pacified—an’ I wi/l be 
pacified, if there’s blood in Dalton’s veins,^ or 
strength in these fingers.” He said this with 
frantic loudness, and then suddenly falling into a 
low tone of voice and musing attitude, he muttered 
—“ 1 wondher where’s the son ? ” 

'' He is gone homeward by the shore,” said 
I— « run after him — make him your friend, 
and you are certain of redress from the father.” 

“ I’m thinkin’ so—^that’s what I’m thinkin’!” 
he murmured—^his eyes still gloomily fixed upon 
the earth. '' My brother shot—my sister brought 
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to shame—a thrap laid for myself, an' all for 
no raison .'—why then, since he can do so much for 
no raison, we’ll see what I can do with raisoi^n 
inv side. I told him I would bring him low 
before th^ year ^s,,_£}^gd. That’s eight 
months since—an’ I’ll 'ee if I can’t make my 
word good at last—\;t him blame hinjself for 
tliat—” 

While he muttered this 8|)eech in a wild and 
absent manner, he walked rapidly down the bank, 
and I could peiceive continued to commune aloud 
with himself when he was out of hearing. Totally 
unconscious of the design he had already formed, 

C 

and yet filled with a secret and prophetic an.xiety, 

I returned home and joined our company at 
luncheon. 

They were all merry but me.—I lay apart upon 
a sofa, reflecting with, sorrow upon my faults, and 
occasionally forming an uneasy conjecture as to 
the intention of Shanahan. I felt it my duty to 
to send off Phil Fogarty with a sealed note to 
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Daitoii, putting him upon his guard against 
violence, without exposing poor Shanahan to 
furUier persecution, by mentioning his name. 
Wli^ 1 hadd one this, I feit more at ease, and, 
returning to my sofa, listened to the following 

4 

SI (g which Ellen sang^^to her pHuio, and which, 
us she informed us, was ^ne of the numerous 
little pieces with which he had furnished her 
portfolio. He regarded her, indeed, more in 
tJie light of a sister than an acquaintance. 


You ntvui- bado me hope, ’tis true 
1 asked you not to swear— 

B\it 1 looked in those eyes ofoblue, 
And read a promise there. 


The vow should bind—with maiden sighs 
That maiden lips have spoken— 

But that which looks from maiden eyes 
Should last of all Ite broken ! 

Towards evening my anxiety became almost 
oppressive, and I walked out upon the lawn to 

N 


von. III. 
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relieve my spirits by exercise. The appearance of 
tlie sky was singular and imposing. Owr one 
half the heavens there reigned a purple gl^ni, 
which threw its shadow on the distant landsc^e, 
and impressed the spirits with a feeling of in¬ 
security'and awc. "^'he^.mainder of the land¬ 
scape was lighted wij^ a dim and feeble sun¬ 
shine, like that which is shed through a faintly 
coloured medium. The disk of the sun himself 
was broadly visible in the west, his splendour 
slightly veiled by the skirting mists that fell from 
the aggregation of vaulted glooni, already de¬ 
scribed. Presently, a slowly moving mass of 
cloud settled over the western horizon, and turned 
its dark mass to a thousand brilliant and varied 
hues, according as the majestic lord of day sunk 
down and couched within its bosom. The sun¬ 
shine was now fled—except in the extreme 
west, where the rays, shooting downward straight 
through the cloudy volume, fell, like a shower 
of golden light, upon tlie earth. A rushing 
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sound, like tiiat of a rising wind, proceeded from 
the region pf distant gloom, although not a leaf 
was stirred upon the trees around me, 

I stood contemplating the changes of 
the heaven.^ I perceived my messenger at length 
ittiniiiig with Daltc^ aJis"^to*’tHyijS^T 
Without waiting to que.^,on him as to the oc¬ 
casion of his long delay, I opened his reply, and 
read as follows : 

Not for my sake—not for the sake of any 
claim 1 have on your forgiveness—but for the 
love of mercy—of humanity—forget, for one 
night, the injuries that I have done you, and 
come hither to Shanahan’s c'ottage, the instant 
you receive this note. H. Dalton." 

i hurried into the house for my hat and stick, 
and departed with all possible expedition for the 
place of rendezvous. The way was not long— 
and a few minutes found me at the cottage 
door. 

Several country people were assembled 

N 2 
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outside, and a nuinbci of Police, as usual, 
guarded the approach. On entering, l^beheld 
Dalton seated on a hay-bottonicd chair, in the 
centre of the kitchen, leaning forward a 
carbine, placed erect, his hands ci;ci3ed over the 

all lAAiZi resting upon these. 

/ 

He did not perceive if y approach. The wife of 
Shanahan was standing at a distance, with her 
apron raised to her eyes, which were red from 
weeping. Two or direc children were huddled 
behind her in a corner, gaping in simple wonder 
on the crowd. The unfortunate sister was stand¬ 
ing nearer to her destroyer, and gazing on him 
with an expression of deep compassion. 

“He misses his son, sir,” whispered a 
countryman, who stood near the window, as 1 
passed in, “ an’ the world would’nt persuade 
him but what Morty Shanahan is afther wreaking 
his revenge upon him.” 

A sudden horror darted through my bosom. 
“ Is it possible ? ” 1 exclaimed, “ I thought 
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Henry Dalton was the friend of every one that 

•kneJt' him.” 

% 

Revenge, revenge, sir,” returiied the 
countrvn'ra'K. tossing his head, “ it’s the only grip 
they liad o’ the an' Wr.'-h-c 

iljey threatened to use it,X’ 

’Fhe evening et this uioment darkenetl ex¬ 
tremely, and a lew sheets of reddisli lightning 
quivered tlirough the gloom/ vault above, fol¬ 
lowed at a long interval by the sound of the 
far distant tliunder. Some of the country peo¬ 
ple crossed their brows in silence, and looked 
out. 

'* Me has messengers out in all directions, 
sir,” continued the countryman, “an’ J believe 
they’ll be slimtly coinin’ in, now.” 

“Did not Mr. Henry Dalton return home 
then,” said 1, “ since morning ! ” 

“ fie did not, sir,” said the man. “ Mr. 
Dalton here was told by some of the Moran.s, 
tliat were cuttin’ bulrushes below in tire gully 
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to day mornin’, that they seen yourself and 
himself walkin’ together, an’ that afther he pA.rtin’ 
you, they seen Shanahan come up an’ 
to you awhile, an’ tlien make aftlie^ ute young 

DkLoiiof it, an’ that’s 
what made him send ao you, I believe, to ax 
you about it.” 

“ ’Twae the sore day to him,” said old 
Moran, who had joined us during the last 
speech, “that ever he angered Morty Shana¬ 
han. The whole o’ that family had ever an’ 
always a dark sthrain in ’em, that was’nt aisy 
to be meddled with.” 

The rain liad now begun to descend, the 
lightning became more blue and vivid, tlie thun¬ 
der louder and nearer, and the people began 
to crowd into the cottage to avoid the dti- 
scending shower. 

A quick and rattling peal, almost close 
overhead, startled Dalton from his posture of 
abstraction, and made him stare wildly through 
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ihe open door-way. His face, which looked 
feaviully p^le and distorted, was like that of a 
person suddenly jaroused from a deep and dream¬ 
less slet*'\. He signified by his hand that they 
should keep ttie jiassage open l^etwcen J[iyn ^{JfL 
the door, and as tlity obeyed, and began to 
form it, his eye lighted on myself. 

“ Ah, Tracy,” he said, in a ,faint, weak 
voice, “ 1 see you got my* note. When did 
you leave him? Tell me at what hour, at 
Once.” 

“Immediately before noon,” said I. 

“ How did he say he should return home ! ” 

“ By the shore.” 

“ And you saw Shanahan afterwards ? ” 

“ Immediately.” 

“Did he,” Ire paused, “did lie threaten 
Henry at all?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not in tJie iudirectest manner?” 


“He threatened you," said I, “he spoke 
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of vengeance on yourself, and said he had a 
way to reach you, but he never' meiiiioned. 
Henry’s name, except in kin4ness.” 

“ TJiat was his kindness. said 

vcrv tnilv. lie had, he has 4?|(vtf».ay, and he is 
treading it knee deep, even while I speak with 
you. It flashed upon me like a sudden light 
the instant I received your note ; though that 
gave no such iutimrlion. My sands of happi¬ 
ness, I said, are nearly run, for my enemy 
writes to me like a friend, without a cause of 
change. Pity my heart! but hush ! Another 
time.” 

The rain w-as now rushing down in torrents, 
the lightning flashes came, like a rolling tire, 
in rapid succession, and a stormy horror reigned 
through all the air. A man rushed into the 
cottage dripping wet, and was instantly accosted 
by Dalton, yet in a feeble and restrained and 
anxious tone: 


“Well, Maney, has he arrived? 
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VVisha, no, sir,” ‘■aid Maiiey, “ they had 
«o account of him at the house l)efoie me, and 
. 'tisn’t five minutes since I left it.” 

Dalton gro-diutd audibly. 

“ i iifi'i ied l)ack again,” continued Maney, 

•' afeerd you nngiit ^vant to sontl me elsewhere*" 
on the head of it.” 

“ Not yet,” said Dalton, “stand aside here, 
Maney ; do not stand betw^een nfle and the 
door.” 

.\gain a deep silence fell upon the group 
within the cottage, and all eyes were alternately 
directed from the anxious father, to the storm 
that raved prophetic in the tieavcns. 

y\tiother figure, drenched in rain, crossed 
the threshold and stood before the fathei'. It 
was that of JVlihil, the spy. I did not think that 
such a countenance as his could ever have dis¬ 
played so much compassion as it evinced at this 
instant. But there is often a kind of affection 
arising out of long habits of fellowship in 
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roguery, that throws a softeiiiug hue of amiabi¬ 
lity upon the most repulsive pictures of human 
depravity, and unites die hearts of knaves with 
a bond resembling that which binds the vir¬ 
tuous. 

“ Mihil,” said Dalton, your news is 
good, tell me so ; but if not, stand aside here, 
and say nothing.” 

Mihil stood aside, and said nothing. 

'' If 1 could be'‘sure,” I heard Dalton whis¬ 
per low, as if in communion with his own 
spirit, “ if 1 could be sure my reason would 
not fail me.” And then he gave utterance to 
a faint and exquisi’ely painful moan, that went 
to my heart at once, aud made me forget all 
his injuries on the instant. 

Two ]>olicemen, covered with their long blue 
cloaks, now appeared at the door, with down¬ 
cast looks, and helmets draggled iu wet. "J'hey 
looked in for a moment, and then turning round, 
seemed to expect the arrival of some comrades. 
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It was a longtime before Dalton could mutter, 
in a thin and broken voice, like that of a 

person in sickness:-- 

“ Did you come loo late I ” 

“ I'oo late, sir,” echoed one of the men, 
“I’d rather it had been niy own child’s 
case,” added the other. 

Dimly then, through the rain and gloom, we 
could gather in the outline of another group, ad¬ 
vancing up the road, and be*aring between them, 
on their shoulders, what appeared to be a heavy 
burthen. They came near, and lowering the 
charge from their shoulders, they entered the 
cottage. It was a narrow’* wicker door which 
they carried. A space was cleared for them 
within, and they laid down their burthen on the 
door. The scene which follow'cd disturbs my 
dreams, night after night, even at this distance of 
time. Upon tlie door lay, dead and stark, the 
body of Henry Dalton ; the face untouched, and 
Ireautiful, even in death; the fair and curling hair 
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dabbled with rain, and the fasiiionablc attire dis~ 
iigured and tom by tlie assault of violent hands. 

The women screamed and clapped their hands 
aloud. lie men pressed close Mpon each other, 
and gazed upon the corpse with looks of stem dis¬ 
may. I looked to the wretched fatlier, but his eyes 
were fixed, tearless and hot, upon another figure 
in the open doorway. It was that of Shanahan, 
standing guarded between two policemen, and 
gazing with a look lif troubled triumph on the 
scene within. 

Idalton looked at him for a long time before 
he was able to articulate a word. At length, he 
pointed with one finger to the corpse, and look¬ 
ing on Shanahan with a ghastly smile, he said in 

a tone of feeble and querulous reproach :- 

“ What did he do to yon ? ” 

Shanahan did not follow with his eyes the 
finger of the miserable father, but he fixed them 
full upon the latter, and then he pointed to his 
sister, to his wife, his children, and replied :- 
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“ ilc was as much to you as my dead broth««- 
and those were to myself. L'pon this floore, 

eijiht iiioiittK ago, you laid my biother’s body 
wlieie your sonis is lying uow', an’ you stood 
smilin’ and dofyin’ me there, where yon are 
sittiii’ now with a different smile upon your 
lips. I tonld yon, an’ I swore an oath upon 
il, that 1 would bring you low enough before 
aiiutli(;r year, an’ you drnv me at jast to make 
good my word.” 

“ Well,” said Dalton, “you say very right. 
Tlie time was when J would have fouiKl a 
pleasure in telling you that you should hang 
high for tins, but that's alj gone now, for you 
have broke my heiut.” 

.Shanahan looked greatly troubled. 

“It was your own doin’s,” he said, with an 
an.Mous sulleimess, “ yon dliruv me upon it, by 
voiir own behav’our.” 

“ It was indeed the woik of my own hands. 
Well, all is over now, and 1 have not the heart 
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to curse you for it. May heaven forgixe m 
botli ! How strange that prayei sounds ! Cover 
that poor £.oy’s face until %ve arc^itloiie. Voii 
are riglit indeed, you say truly, you have brought 
me low enough. You may be very proud, for 
never was a triumph more complete ; never.—Oli, 
Harry ! oh, my child !” 

He shrieked the last words aloud, as if in 
sudden agony, and tlieii sunk down, stupid, and 
tearless still, into hts .seat. Sonre one removed 
the carbine from his hand, but it was a neerlless 
precfiution, for the heart of the man was evidetitly 
broken, and the commencement of a lasting im¬ 
becility was visible., in his countenance. The 
spirit, that would not bend, was shattered on its 
throne. 

The murderer was removed in a state of 
mind far different from that which he had an¬ 
ticipated in the gratification of his revenge. The 
Policemen told me that they had found him 
on the shore sitting by the body of the ill 
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fjtfccd youth (whom he had stiaugled by downright 
strength), in a state of almost ittiotic remorse. I 
eunuot shaicbspff a horrid sensation that haunts 
me even to this^ay, that the manner of the poor 
Noutli’s death was suggested to his murderer by 
a recollection of niy own assault upon the 
father. 

VVe followed Henry Dalton to his grave in 
a few days after, with a feeling of aleeper com¬ 
miseration and regret tlian i# often felt for those 
who die young and single. Never did I witness 
sOcli a concourse of people, of all ranks aird all 
parties, as were assembled at his funeral. I'he 
country people, too, were ine^t forward to evince 
their sympathy at the wholly undeserved fate of 
the universal favourite. 

Dalton continued to live on in a state of 
mouriiful imbecility for many years. To rny 
great astonishment, within a few months after 
the above event, he sent me back the sum of 
' money I had lent him, with the interest, and 
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many thanks for its use. This touched ino, 
not so much for the value of tlic money as for 
the indication which it afforded rji*' the entir<' 
change that had taken place ici his own cha¬ 
racter. 

Tile unhappy Shanahan suffered publicly 
for his offence, after expressing while in prison 
th(' utmost remorse and contrition for what he, 
had done, I’he occurrence, terrific as it was, 
furnished an additional corroboration of a truth 
which has been unhappily demonstrated within our 
inempry by too many examples, that thevengeance 
of an Irish peasant is not to be despised. 
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I HAD .strong suspicions tliaf he was not the 
last male member of his unfortunate family, (on 
whom the judgment of the parricide had fallen 
so heavily) and 1 was enabled in a few mouths 
to ascertain the correctness of this surmise. 

I had made many inquiries after the old 
soldier who had been residing within our Abbey, 
u‘tei<^ tl'(e morning on which I had seen him 
the grave-yard. 1 could only learn, how- 
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ever, that ho had ht't the iiaghbauihooil on 
the Ibljowiiig da_v, and, taking^ie of the 
terij roads, departed, no one knew wJiitJier. 

After the marriage iestitai iiad been ce¬ 
lebrated in our family, which event took place 
early in the spring, the greater tiumbor went 
to reside, for some months, among the lake and 
mountain solitudes in Kerry. We occupied a 
cottage on the ^Killarney side of the low'd' 
lake, and spent our time, as all visitors do, 
in exploring the nalural wonders and scenes 
of loveliness and grandeur with whicli it 
abounds. 

The Hag’s Valley, from the circum¬ 
stances which had been related to me by Dal¬ 
ton, attracted a principal portion of my inte¬ 
rest. We explored it several times, and dis¬ 
covered in the centre of the terrific recess, 
the remains of the cabins which had once con¬ 
tained the rival families of Shanahan and ms 
bride. I made some efforts to learn the par- 
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ticulars of the story from a few straggling goat¬ 
herds, who rfcided in various corners of the val- 
ity, but without*hiucli success. 

At length, accident threw in iny way 
what 1 hatl long been seeking for in vain. 1 
had undertaken the ascent of Carraw TuaJ, 
and, leaving iny party behind on the borders of 
one of the lakes which Dalton ha*! described 
to me, I penetrated the ]£sk Collec, accom¬ 
panied by a fair haired mountaine<'r. who 
bounded up the steep as lightly as a dap¬ 
per footman bn the staircase of a city fashiuii- 
able. Struck by the inaguit^ccnt liorror of the 
scenery by which I was surrounded, and wish¬ 
ing to add to my enjoyment by associating it 
with some appropriate legend, I turned to my 
companion for information. But although the 
mountaineers are generally remarkable for that 
quickness of imagination and retentiveness of 
which take a lasting hold of the le- 
qjjacies of old romance, it was my fortune, in 
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this instance, to light upon a spirit that was 
purely of the present, and caret! neither to ■ 
give nor receive intelligence''of persons and 
events with which his own immediate fortunes 
could never become connected. 

“ Have you ever heard any old story 
connected with this place ? ” was my opening 
query. t 

“ Onld story, ^r.shishin ? ” 

“ Yes. Any account of war, or battles, or 
love, or murder, committed there.” 

“ Faix, I never seen any love committed 
there, nor murthers* ailher.” 

“ What, did the O’Donoghues never do any¬ 
thing remarkable in the neighbourhood ? ” 

“ Why then, I would n’t be surprised to 
hear they did.” 

“ Did you never hear any story told of a mur¬ 
der done in that valley?” said 1, pointing 
down into the lonely Coom Dhuv. 
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“ Why then, 1 would’iit wondher if there 
was; —’tis a lonesome place, surely.” 

■ “ But you lever heard of any ? ” 

“ Oyeh, vvisha, faix, I did’ut.” 

“ Did none of the ancient chieftains evei re¬ 
side among those mountains ? ” 

He looked musingly for a moment, in the di¬ 
rection in which 1 pointed. 

“ 1 don’t doubt,” said h^^ at length, “ but 
the Me Carthy Mores lived over on that 
mountain.” 

** And what did they do there ? ” 

“ Wisha, faix, it’s hard for me to tell. 1 
suppose they hunted there, an’ fished, an’ things 
that way.” 

“ And did they never meet the O’Donoghues, 
or any other family, in their excursions.” 

“ Why then I don’t doubt but they come 
across one another below in that valley.” 

“ And what do you suppose Uiey did when 
they met? ” said I. 
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“ Dear knows, 1 would’iit wondther if they 
fought a battle there.” 

So much, thought I, for a legend of the. 

f 

Cooni Dhuv. The historian supposes that the 
Me Carthy Mores resided on one of the 
mountains, he does’nt doubt but they “came 
across ” the O’Donoghues in the Black Valley, 
and he would’nt be surprized to hear that they 
fought a battle there. But if cvciy hypothetical 
part of history were delivered with the same 
cai)d<»ur, to what a “ poor half pint” might 
\\ e reduce the quantify of positive information. 

“ Did you never,” said I, preparing to try 

i 

him on more modern subjects, “ did you never 
hear of a family named Shanahan, who resided 
in the centre of the Hag’s V alley ? ” 

“ Oyeh, the Shanahans ! ” he exclaimed, 
bounding off at once, as if I had struck the 
feather spring of his intellect, “ Mostha wisha, 
’tis I that do, an’ that well ! Sure ’twas my own 
father, the keeper, he was near killin’, upon this 
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tiiountuili. You heard (he story how himself 
an’ his wife mnrthered tlie oidd father between 

*ein ? ” 

* 

» I did.” 

“ Well, he’s come home again, afther all. 
He went sodgering for many years, an’ he's 
below at this moment, livin’ in a corner o’ the 
ould niin at Mncniss. Sure 1 seen him my¬ 
self.” 

“An’ why i.s he not apprehended?” said i, 
“ if he is certainly known.” 

“ Known, eyeh ? Right well they all know 
him. But who’d take him? Who’d lay a fiand 
on the poor ould man ? LooTc, ’tis the way, in 
place oNvishin’ to bring him to justice, they all 
have compassion for him, you’d think—an’ so 
would any one that would look at him. He 
does’nt afford himself a meal’s mait in the day, 
an’ when he walks out about the place, he has a 
lonesome look with him, that you’d pity him, now, 
Vo see him.” 
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“ Has he ever come into the Hag’s Valley ?” 

“ Not he, for the world, nor across that river 
below that divides it from the Killarney side. But 
1 often seen him of an’ evenin’ cornin’ down to' 
that bridge, an’ he’d come half way across it, an’ 
there he’d stop, for hours, lookin’ up the valley, 
an’ then he’d go back again. Do you see that 
little chapel there at this side o’ the river below ?” 

“ I do.” 

” Well, ’tis there he comes all the ways to 
hear mass of a Sunday, in preference to the Kil¬ 
larney chapels, for that’s the place where he uSed 
to hear it of ould. But he never crosses the 
sthrame, nor comes among the ould neighbours at 
all, only pulls out his beads there over, an’ kneels 
down upon the bank by himself—ashamed to 
come near them, an’ they knowin’ him.” 

“And afraid,” added I, curious to discover 
if my humble companion could apprehend the 
hneness of the sentiment, “afraid of his life, too, 

I suppose ? ” 
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“ Oyeh, no, sir !” exclaimed the mountaineer 
with quickness and warmth, “ not a bit afeerd. 
fie has’nt a morsel o’ that fear about him, for 
he would’nt care this minute for death, I b’lieve. 
Only ashamed, he is, ashamed, now, to have ’em 
lookin’ him in the face, an’ he knowin’ what 
he done. If you go yourself, next Sunday, 
an’ it’s a Palm Sunday, too, you’ll see.him there 
below, as I tell you.” 

I mentioned this conversation on my return, 
and it was agreed that I should accompany the 
Catholic part of the family to the little chapel 
on the following Sabbath. We were early at 
the place, and the scene which was presented 
to our view on our arrival, was pastoral and in¬ 
teresting. The doors and altars of the humble 
temple, were decorated with boughs of yew and 
other evergreens, used as substitutes for the 
triumphal palms which were scattered in the 
path of Him, whose lowly ovation into Jem- 
w^m, this morn was set apart to celebrate*. 
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Groups of the peasantry, dressed in their best 
attire, were seen descending the mountain paths, 
bearing in tlieir liancls and op their shoulders', • 
burthens of the votive tree, and assembling 
around the chapel doors with cheerful and 
healtliy countenances. 

The service proceeded, the palms were col¬ 
lected near the altar, and blessed by the ofliciating 
clergyman, wlio pyayed aloud while he sprinkled 
them with holy water, that as by an olive-branch 
th^; Almighty commanded the dove to proclaim 
peace to the world, so, by 11 is heavenly bene¬ 
diction, He might sanctify those branches of 
olives and other trees ; and grant that what his 
people on that day acted corporeally for His 
honour, they might perform tlie same spiritually 
with the greatest devotion, by gaining a victory 
over their enemy, and ardently loving mercy. 

The ceremony being concluded, the palms 
were distributed amongst the people, and the 
assembly dispersed in many a festive group, 
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a great number taking their way over tliat 
.bridge which was the charmed boundary of 
tlie’ remorse-strick,en solitary’s wanderings. We 
beheld him kneeling, as usual, by the rapid 
stream, his stick thrust info the soft bawn, and 
his hat resting upon it. When ihe people had 
passed away, we saw him rise and move in the 
direction of the bridge. He stopt, «s was his 
wont, in the centre, and remaJhed gazing up the 
valley. After a little time he turned back, and 
seemed about to leave tlie place, but he often 
paused and coiinnuued with himself, and looked 
back over his shoulder, as if,debating whether 
or no he should once more return to the centre. 
We watched him now with enc leasing interest, 
for we perceived that he w’as undergoing some 
interual struggle with his own mind. He 
turned about at length, and walked across the 
bridge with a rapid but uncertiiin step. Be¬ 
fore he had crossed the stream, however, we 
observed him stagger and fall prostrate on the 
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ground. Two or three young peasants hast¬ 
ened to his assistance, and curiosity, if not a 
better feeling, induced the gentlemen of our 
party to turn back and follow tiieir example. 
But he had no need of help, for we discovered 
that he had died, upon the spot, of some internal 
lesion. 

So perished the last member of that un¬ 
happy househol^^ For myself, I now lead a 
peaceful life among a circle of merry friends. 
My ambition is entirely set at rest, and 1 
think if I could only succeed in obtaining 
the commission of tlie peace, which I am at 
present using every exertion to procure, 1 
should be a contented man for the remainder of 
my days. 
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And here, indulgent leader, we proceed to let 
fall the curtain on this series uf national dramas, 
which your gentle favour has enabled us to pro- 
long,‘unbroken, to the ninth weary volume. We 
proposed at the outset, no more laborious task 
than that of furnishing a nuniberof Tales, com¬ 
prising some account of those annual feasts, 
which are still celebrated, with a religious care. 
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iu the soutiieru parts of Ireland. Tiiat plan is 
now completed. We have done honour lo Candle- 
inas-day, on the shores of the since far-famed 
County of Clare, at the return of Duke Ddrgan 
— we have heard from the lips of lleraniy 
O’Lone, an ample historical explanation of the 
rustic ceremonies of St. Stephen’s day—we have 
lighted the fires of St. John, for the dismay and 
the destruction^ of^the Coiner—we have followed 
the fickle Hardress Cregan, among the city 
revellers of St. Patrick's-day—and the May- 
day mummers in the country—we liavc sat with 
Eily O’Connor by her lonely Christmas caudle— 
we have called Esther Wiklerming from the 
grave, to catechise the white rpbed votaries of 
St. Bridget—and, finally, we have witnessed the 
distribution of palms, under the guidance <ii the 
ambitious Abel Tracy. Our task is Uierefore 
ended, and nothing reniains for us, but that, 
until the lapse of some further time and ob¬ 
servation shall enable us to present ours^es 
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before you with something more worthy of your 

'attention, w'e bid you, indulgent reader, kindly 
% • 

farewell. 

Perhaps, however, as we have hitherto refrained 
from interweaving the thread of tliose narratives 
with political discussions, the reader may here 
permit us to make one parting appe^ on behalf 
of a people v\ith whose pccittillliijies we have 
endeavoured to amuse his leisure. 

The Irish peasant has, by a combination 
of circumstances become better known witiiin the 
last few years to his I'higlish ruler, than he had 
been since the conquest. The subtle and mur¬ 
derous insurrection of 1821,1822, so wonderful in 
its unity of purpose, so fearful and so mysterious 
in its mode of operation, first excited in England 
an alarmed interest and a stiong curiosity re¬ 
specting the habits of the people. Tlie authors 
•who write under the assumed of name the “O’Hara, 
Family,” were the first to gratify that general 
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desire. They were the first who painted tlie 
Irish peasant sternly from the life; they placed 
him before the world in all his ragged energy 
and cloudy loftiness of spirit, they painted him 
as he is, goaded by the sense of national and 
personal wrong, and venting his long pent up 
agony in the savage cruelty of his actions, in 
the powerfifl idiomatic eloquence of his language, 
iu the wild trKh and unregulated geneiosity of 
his sentiments, in the scalding vehemence of 
his reproaches, and the shrewd and biting satire 
of his jests. They painted him also such as 
he is sometimes fohnd, with his generous energies 
anailiilated by the depression of centuries, and 
with the sense of resentment not subdued but 
stifled; mean, cringing, servile, crafty and 
sycophantic. It does not detract in any way 
from the praise of our great contemporaries 
to say, that the pictures which lliey drew 
(with perhaps one solitary exception)* were 

•The character of Andy Awliag in Crohooieof the Bill-ltook.' 
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more striking than favourable. The peculiar 
character of their genius led them to the study of 
h'im;ni nature in its moods of troubled gloom 
and of rude excitement. The condition of 
Ireland unhappily supplied them with a subject 
too abundant, and their volumes remain to their 
country a monument of their own genius and of 
her afflictions, a reproach to one government and 
a lesson to ail others. 

It is not necessary for us here'''^ bring into 
question the object or tendency of our own Tales, 
for we believe the kindness with which they have 
been received by the public has been attributable 
to their [lictures of a different^class, and the 
delineation of a different order of feelings. We 
have endeavoured in most instances, where 
pictures of Irish cottage life have been intro¬ 
duced, to furnish a softening corollary to the 
more exciting moral chronicles of oar predeces¬ 
sors, to bring forward the sorrows and the 
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affections more frequently than-the violent and 
fearful passions of the people. 

One fact is now generally known and. qyl- 
niitted by candid men,—that the Irish peasant 
possesses, in a high degree, all those qualities 
which are considered essential to the formation 
of a good and useful member of society. The 
very extravagance of his excesses, while they 
increase flie compassion of the true philanthro¬ 
pist, must/silso confirm the hope of an easy 
amelioration of his condition. Vice is nothing 
more than virtue running wild ; and a little bene¬ 
volent cultivation would soon reduce his thirst of 
revenge to a regulated love of justice, his craft to 
prudence, his fondness for quarrel and faction to 
a Christian courage, and his wild and fanciful 
superstition to that pure feeling of religion 
which bis ancient Church inculcates. Those 
who are closely familiar with Irish history * 
must have been astonished to find how exactly 
similar the character and habits of tlte'^ 
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peasantry have Ireeii in all ages since the Con¬ 
quest, operated upon by the same political 
iaduences, and transmitting, 
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the same sentiments and the same passions, the 
same hate of the conqueror, the same fidelity 
to their native superiors, the same, devoted 
attachment to their Church, even N^jile they neg¬ 
lected its duties, and violated its precepts ; th® 
same political credulity, and the same outrageoils 
re-action when that credulity was abused. It 
might be an interesting iuvestig»tioii to examine 
into the origin of those varieties in character 
which appear to be so hereditary, and which 
can only be broken up by a diflerence of political 
situation, and by a more extended system of 
education. But at present we only wish to 
apeak of the character and cwidition of the Irish 
{feasant as he is. 
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"It would be a long and laborious task, to 
point out the means of accomplishing a perfect 
amelioration of that condition. The first sMp 
is all that wc would press upon the attention 
of his governors. That first step must be sucli an 
improvement in his political position, as will 
place him bejond the influence of that sordid 
motive which is the ofispring of want. Virtue, 
though it may be tried and perfected, can hardly 
have its bjKSi^in adversity. Poverty in nation.s, 
as in individuals, is th.r parent of licentiousness, 
and man must cease to feel the pangs of hunger 
before he can find leisure to embrace goodness. 
Will Eitgiand,' then, remain insensible to the 
personal afflictions, to the continued agonies 
of this long-suffering and long-neglected class 
of men ? Will she permit their natural pro¬ 
tectors, untaxed, to squander their resources 
abroad, and to return at long intervals only to 
increase the oppressions of the people ? Will 
those natural guardians of tire land, themselves. 
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continue to prefer a subordinate and ignoble 
place in the pageantries of foreign courts, to the 
happiness of their native island, the delight of 
-fostering its internal prosperity, and dwelling amid 
the blessings of a free-hearted, a virtuous and con¬ 
tented peasantry ? Will England continue to wear 
this burthensome conquest around her neck, like 
the painful ornaments borne by some Indian 
princes, serving no othw purpose than to exhaust 
her strength and to embarrass h^in her relations 
with foreign countries ? Surely hun^anity and self- 
interest both point out the great necessity of 
adopting that iirst step above alluded to. Ireland 
will then no longer be a mere incumbrance on 
the mighty empire of which SBfe forms a portion, 
draining its treasury, and only furnishing an 
iniquitous ministry with the means of oppressing 
the liberties of the people. She will then be 
far advanced on her way to that high condition of 
national prosperity, which will furnish scanty 
material to the writer of passionate romance, but 
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wliich will afibrci a spectacle of never-tiriog 
beaut; and of interest to the lover of Cbristiaa 
wisdom and of his species. 


THE XNO. 
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